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“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which 
the tions of di- 


Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast-tables 
with a —— flavoured 
cone which may Save us 
re | eavy doctors’ bills.” — 


it Service Gazette. 





PPS’S 
GRATEFUL 
(JAMES EPPS & C0., HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS) 


COMFORTING 


0C O A. 








CHAPMAN'S 





Containing, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all the co 
Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children & Invalids. 
Dr. Arrr1eLD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :—* It is incomparably* superior to 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 

Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &., in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Packets, or 3s, tins. 

Sole Proprictos—ORLANDO JONES & CO., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


tituents of the finest 


Inventors and Manufacturers of RICE STARCH, the strongest and purest made. 





USE | 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, | 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE | 
WITHOUT BOILING. 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Markct Harborough. | 


and are certain to prevent 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
oe BEAIN'S GOUT snd RHNUMATIO FILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their 
on the disease sticking ony viel part.” 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 
the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her 
Services to those of the Church of Rome. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tux friends of the Church Association are pro- 
bably not aware of its financial position, the work 
to be done, and the funds required. The Guarantee 
Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on 
without difficulty legal prosecutionsand Parliament- 
ary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other 


pu . 
The duties, however, into which the Council have 
been led are more extensive, and in some respects 
more important, than the institution of Legal and 
Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds 
of a large body both of the Clergy and Laity of 
England affected with Romish dogmas, through the 
books, catechisms, tracts, magazines, and news- 
papers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of 
which hes extended over a period of upwards of 


thirty years. : 

Such a flood of Romush error can only beeffectively 
met by the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
1). tuitable publications, through the use of the 
Press, and an extensive agency ; and though 
much has been already done in establishing 180 
branches, much more must be done, till Associations 











z anized in all of ill Public 
Bicetings aro multipliod, and by poochos, Tract, 


SERRA pment nrc con 


, Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made 


known to every one in England. So comprehensive 

a movement cannot be carried on without large ex- 

pense, and it must be remembered that no part of 

the Guarantee Fund can be arplied to these pur- 
ses, 

The contributions to their Generai Fund are at 
resent guite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 
he Council therefore earnestly appeal to their 

friends for increased funds to carry on with prompti- 
tude and vigour a work so essential to the preser- 
vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail 
of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed 
at the disposal of the Council. 

JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 

T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-Chairman. 





F, DITMAS, Major, 2 
W. C. PALMER, Captain, Seoretaries. 
14, BuckineHam 
February, 1871, 

Subseri and Donations will be received by the Secres 
taries at Office of the Assoeiation, 14, i Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and at the M Baxzcray, 
Brvay, é& Lombard Street; Messrs, Ran- 
com & Co., 2, Pall Mall Rast, 8. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, February 1, 1871,~Advertisements and Bille foy “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Gnuun, 64, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BEETHOVEN’S CENTENA RY. 


Just published, beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN. A Memoir. By Exxrorr 

GRaEME. with an Essay (Quasi Fantasia) “on the 
Hundredth Anniversary of his Birth,” and Remarks on 
the Pianoforte Sonatas, with Hints to Students. By 

Dr. Ferprnanp Hirer, of Cologne. 


Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s., 


uniform with, and a sequel to, “ The Earth Delineated | 


with Pen and Pencil.”’ 


WANDERINGS IN EVERY CLIME; | 


Or, Voyages, Travels, and Adventures ‘all Round the 


World. Edited by W. F. Atyswortu, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., | 


&e., and embellished with upwards of I'wo Hundred 


Illustrations by the first artists, including several from 


the master pencil of Gustave Dorr. 

*.* The wonders of the whole world pass iu review before the mind 
of the reader in this deeply interesting volume. 
the tropies to the desolatiun of the frigid zone he is conveyed in lan- 
guage graphically descriptive, while at the same time his imagination 
is assisted by a multitude of magnificent Woodcuts illustrative of the 
scenes and places described. The interest of the work is also greatly 
enhanced by the alventures of the numerous daring Travellers and 
Explorers whose dangers, vicissitudes, and experiences are therein 


powerfully portrayed, 


NEW VOLUME OF GRIFFIN’S EMERALD SERIES, 
Now ready, cloth and gold, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 8s. ; 
malachite, 10s. 6s., 


CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE, 


From the glories of 


and other Poems, including some Verses never before | 


published. With an Original Memoir by the Rev. 
CuHaries Rogers, LL.D. Embellished with fine Por- 
trait and seven beautiful [lustrations on Steel. 


Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned 
paper, elegant binding, 12s. 6d.; morocco, £1 1s. 


MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY. 


MINDS; being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of 
Selections from the Writings of the most celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
Henry Sourua@ate. 
Just published, complete, neat cloth, 2s, 6d., 
HUDIBRAS. By Samvurr Bourixzr. With 
Memoir and copious Explanatory Notes by Robert 


Bett. 
Cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF DATES: a Treasury of 


Universal Reference from the Earliest Periods to the 


Present Time, arranged Chronolgically and Alphabeti- | 


cally. 
Just published, in 1 vol., neat cloth, 2s. 6d,. 
POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES 
THOMPSON. Edited with a Memoir by Rosgrr 
Bett. A very complete edition of the Poet. 


Demy 4to., 750 pages, profusely Illustrated, very hand- 

sonely bound, price 21s., 

THE EARTH DELINEATED WITH 
PEN AND PENCIL. An LIllustrated Record of 
Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the 
World. Illustrated with more than 200 Engravings 
in the first style of art by the most eminent Artists, in- 
cluding several from the master pencil of Gustave 
Doré. 








Twelfth Edition, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 
and Explorations, large post 8vo., 700 pages, handsome 
cloth, price 7s. 6d., 

A BIBLICAL CYCLOPASDIA; or Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural 
History, Sacred Aunals and Biography, Theslogy, and 
Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
Testament. By the Rev. Jonn Eanre, D.D., LL.D. 
With Maps, prepared expressly by W. and A. K. 
Johns‘one, and numerous Pictorial Illustrations, 


2 vols., large 8vo., 25s., bound, 


A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of English Lan- 
guage from the Norman Conquest. By the late Pro- 
fessor Craik. With numerous specimens, 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, for the use of Colleges and Schoois. Selected 
from the larger work. By Professor Crark. 





BELL’S ENGLISH POETS, 

CHEAP RE-ISSUE, in Fortnightly Volumes, on the 
Ist and 15th of every month, feap. 8vo., handsomely 
bound in cloth, ls. 3d. each, of 

THE ENGLISH POETS, with Critical 
and Historical Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By 
Roser? BExt. 


Order and Date of Publication. 


1. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. I.... April 1, 1870. 
2. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. I. ...........0.0 oe 
8. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. I. ............... Magis 
4. Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. I.. ,, 15, ,, 
5. Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. I....... June 1, ,, 
6. Shakespeare’s Poems and Sonneis... ,, 15, ,, 
7. Surrey and minor Poets ............... July: 1, 5 
So Wheyatl w Pein so. foc as iesdo ceeds $a) 5a 
9. Thomson’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. Aug. 1, ,, 
10. Cowper’s Poems, Vol. IT. ............ Pe 
i. is A 11 Ay Sept. 1, , 
12. Dryden’s Poems, Vol. II............ 06 e- UBy 
13. me sa WOE RES ir. ce Od Fg 
14, Butler’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. ... ,, 15, ,, 
15 ” ” »” Vol. III.... Nov. | ee 
16. Ben Jonson’s Poems  ............ce0e0s a Oe es 
J. Wendl ye HAUG «65, csc lacts cn stecageeneduva ees 1; ,, 
18. Songs from the Dramatists ............ oh AB ss 
19. Robert Greene and Kit Marlowe's 
OME Crissaceastatat caxtestunesiontars an. 1, 1871. 
20. Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry 
OF TENGE iec se dcsisiisscasosiianeeddaree oe ae 
ee. Wee No vccundsccnccsatuscenan A aaa Saar 
DB. CUO 6 POH: nc, oie ccdnssuecestcvas rate | See 
23. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. . Mar. 1, ,, 
24, = » os, Ed! og SIS 
25. pa ‘a er CP Ae Oy ee 
26. ss ua aie See Oe 
27. aa a af. NOK Wave MEO) a 
28. » eS sce MORE «te 5 Uae, 
29. “a ‘s » | Vol, VEE Jane %,: ,. 


*,* If desired, subscribers can obtain at once, through 
any bookseller, volumes not yet issued of Chaucer’s works, 
The last volume contains the Glossary. 


Loxpox: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC.—FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 





JAMES SPENCE.& CO., 


76, 77, & 78 ST. PAULS CHURCHYARD, 


Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Is now ready for inspection. Consisting ot 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS, at War Prices. 
MANTLES AND JACKETS—The Latest Designs in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velvet, and Waterproofs. 
FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 


Sxizts, Frannzis, Linens, Towrrzines, Hostzry, Guoves, Lacr, Tr1mminas, Fa ncy Goons, &c. 
Furs oF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Heads of Families, Schools, Public Satetions, and Hotel-keepers liberally treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5. 


LRLPLDLDODOIO 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


A New Gift-Book for all Memorable Days. THE BEST COUGH MEDIGINE 
BARRON’S PECTORAL 


The KEEPSAKE oy eer 


RASPBERRIES 


Ss C R | P T U R E Ts an Immediate and Certain Cure for 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOOPING COUGH, IN- 


TEXTBOOK; | |=3Secee 


it gives a Good Wight’s Rest. 

















WITH PREFACE BY It is so pleasant children take it readily 
; Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by 
THE RE V a | Cc o¥TE.E All Chemists everywhere. 
‘ = ‘ 5 ; a 











: rena ) ae 
Vicar of Stradbroke. REE Setar te 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT IiSpeatcry 
Containing a Striking Text for each day’s Meditation, and a Beau- . kingdom no me- 
tiful Verse of Sacred Poetry, with ruled Space for the purpose of a : - dicine can be 
Diary, or to collect Autographs of Frievds on any Memorable Day. found so harmless yet so effective as Holloway's preparations, which 
are entirely extracted from vegetuble subsiances, and possess the 
S2mo. pce nde stag Basse ey _— i agp tg various rare qualification of potency for good and impotency for evil. They 
must purify, regulate, repair, and strengthen the human body under 
London; SimPKIN, Marsuauyt & Co.; SEELEY, Jackson, & every ailment, irrespective alike of the duration or nature of the dis- 
HALLiDay; HAMILTON, AbDaMs, & Co.: HouLsion & Sons; order, and the habits, age. or constitution of the patient. They are 
Dan & Son; and Reiail of all Booksellers, Stationers, Fancy equally beneficial in the complaints of both sexes, however moditied 
Dealers, &c., &ec. by the individual $ peculiarities. Helloway’s iniallible remedies have 
pa ’ : —— of cae not their properties impaired by time or climate, and are everywhere 
a” Be particular in ordering “ The Keepsake Scripture Text Book, | purchasable. These qualifications have secured for these medicaments 
with Preface by the Rev. J.C, Ryle, B.A.” a patronage as extensive as they merit. 

















KRYE’'S WORSDELLS PILLS 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


SOLD BY ALL eee y “y fxm OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES 
, 2s. 9d., AND ds. 6d. PER Box. 


BRAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 
As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barotay & Oo. 
Sancer & A srl Epwanrps & Co., Newszry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
ted Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaut’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is Metis 3 recommended by the first Medical ‘> of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS, SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARDS, ETC., 


In Fancy Cloth, bright colours, with Illustrations. 





ae 


AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


May Chumleigh. A tale for girls. By Marianne 


Parrott. 
Agnes Macartney; or, the Orphan of Le Nid. By 
8. Revell. 
Shell Flower Maker ; or, God helps those who help 


themselves. 
Anna, the Leech-Vendor : a Narrative of Filial Love. 


By O. Glaubrecht. ee 
Poor Henry; or, The Pilgrim Hut of Weisentein. 


By Rev. Dr. Barth. : 

Annie Leslie ; or, The Little Orphan. 

Arthur; or, The Motherless Boy. 

Amelia Maxwell; or, A Father’s Legacy. 

Benoni; or, The Triumph of Christianity over Judaism. 
By Rev. Dr. Barth. 

Country and London. A Tale for little Boys and 
Girls. 

Ellen’s Trials: or, The Young Nursery Maid. With 
Engraving. 

Harry’s Mistakes and where they led him. A 
Tale for Boys. By M. Parrott. 

Infant Altar; or, Hymns and Prayers, in exceedingly 
simple Language for very young children. 

Tongue of the Swearer. A Suffolk Story. By C. 
B. Tayler. 

Power of Little Things, and other Sketches. By 
Emma Raymond. 

Zoe’s Bible ; or, The Story ofan Orphan. By Rev. G. 
N. Wynne. 





The Heavenly Visitant ; or, Christ at the Door of | 


Man’s Heart. 
A Sister’s Influence. 
Fireside Tales for the Little Ones. 
Engravings. 


A tale of Domestic Life. 
Twelve 


| 


Heaven our Home; or, the Memorials of Sarah 
C——. Fourth Edition. 

The Gold Bracelet. By Emma Leslie. 

Grandfather’s Watch, and howit went at Eton 
and Elsewhere. 

History of a young Jew. By the Author of “ Peep 
of Day.” 

The Spring Bouquet. 

The Bible Island. A Missionary Tale. 

Ways and Ends; or, The Two Farms at Lynthorpe. 
(For Servants.) ; 

Childhood’s Daily Offerings, and the Breath- 
ings of Flowers. 

Eveline ; or, Incidents of Irish Convent Life. 

Katherine Woodrington; or, Talents Neglected. A 
Tale for Young Ladies. 

The Old Missionary Box and its Owners. 

Little Annie}; or, Is Church-time a Happy Time? 

Little Christians’ Sunday Alphabet. 

Children of the Old Testament. By G. W. 
Mylne. TZhree Jllustrations. 

Scripture Illustrations. 
Three Illustrations, 

Sunday School Addresses. 
Sories. 

Sister Mary’s Stories. 

Child’s Book of Homilies. By H. Taylor. 

Children’s Bible Lessons. By H. A. D. Thorn. 

Rest Above. A True Narrative of Mary and Willy. 

Sermons to Chilaren. By Rev. J. Ellison. 

Lucy Ashford. A Story for Children. 

Scripture Stories for Children. First and second 
Series. By M. Parrott. 

Proverbs. 16 Cards illustrating the Book of Proverbs, 
Printed in Colours. 


By an Eye Witness. 
By T. P. Shipp. Two 


Sia Illustrations. 


AT SIXPENCE EACH. 


Confessions ofa Clock. By W. J. B. 

Philip and Susan; or, Twenty Years ago. 

Village Tales : Moral and Religious. 

Fanny, the Flower Girl. By S. Bunbury. 

Three Years After; a Sequel to the Two Cousins. 
By H. 8. Engstrém, 

Made Clear at Last; or, The Story of Hannah 
Reade. By H.S. Engstrom. 

Ramsden’s Manual tor Christian Schoolboys. 

Book for Young Women. By the Wife of a Clergy- 
man. 

Giuseppe, the Italian Boy. 

George Earnest. A Tale on the Sea Coast. 

When I was a Boy. 

Edith and Ruth ; or Children’s Influence. 

eS ig a Flock. 
aily Prayers for Young Chil 7 

Richard and Maggie. - Villa od 

The Two Orphans. A Tale for the Young. By 
Emma Leslie. 


Rough Rhywes for Farmers’ Boys. By Maryanne | 


Parrott. 
Also 
Rough Rhymes for Country Girls. 
Autobiography of Thomas Platter. 


Margaret Ross ; or, How to do Good at Home. 

Chilaren otf Silence; or, The Story of a Deaf and 
Dump Child. 

Enchanted Wheat. A Tale. 

Mary Pascoe; or, What can I do? 

Tender Grass for Christ’s Lambs. 
Champneys. 

Dying Schoolboy. 

Eighteen Prayers with Texts and Hymns. 

All-Sorts Shop. By H. 8. Engstrém. 


By Dean 


Fruits of Faith. A brief Sketch of the Life of Bar- 


bara 





| Charlie Gilbert. By M. Parrott, 


Also 


| Bible Numbers; or, Scripture facts in Rhyme. 


Thirza; or, The Attractive Power of the Cross. 

Two Cousins; or, The Story of a Week. By H. 8, 
Engstrém. 

We are Seven; or, The Little Mourner comforted. 


| Pitman (The). A Narrative founded on fact. 


Coach Companion: a True Story. 

Stephen and Grace. A ‘I'rue Narrative. 

Can you Die Happy? By Adolphe Monod. 

Littie Portions for Little People. A Text Book 
for every Day im the Year. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

















GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast. Flour | 4“o*¥est THE Many TrsTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
. TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


P astry with less Butter. Drak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confrares the various self-aérating powders 


1_ | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE nounce yours to be the best ofall that has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


j ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroyin g the Sugar m make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wannrnm, 
nutritious than that raised with pias muni Mopar, Your Poctren 
Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





: a ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it im | zoncet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not| poara she, ae, FEN, SO SURE, epeey on 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
; + . ard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike to bring it 

and rise before it is put into the Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 














To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonful of Bornwiox’s Baxrna Powpar, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a@ DRY state; then powr on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxine PownzR; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with sali added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails the 
size Qf a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. 70 ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s,, 28, 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHAPTER V.—A COUNTRY FAIR. 
“ When I was young, 


And loved as you do, signor, I was wont 
To load my love with knick-knacks,”’ 


mense interest in the valleys. 


| youngest son of Count Solara, was in great'| 
excitement about it, nor was it of much less 
| moment to his. sisters. 


Next day, the 1st of July, there was a fair at | Pyramid of Egypt. 
La Torre, which, as it was only of annual| 
occurrence, was of course an object of im-| aside, with a pitying look at the old showman, 
Amadeo, the|“ Poor old man! how uncomfortable his mis- 


The family party | 


OCTAVIA SOLARA 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


“Here you see, donne e donzelle, the cele- 


lnieaaed temple of Solomon, the altar of incénse, | 


‘the brass laver, the seven-branched candlestick, 
the Stop, stop, stop! Please to forget all I 
/have been telling you! I have put in the 
wrong slide. You are looking at the Great 
Pardon, pardon.” 

They burst out laughing; but Octavia said 





take must have made him! I wondered I 
| could see nothing he described.” 
Also there was a blind fiddler, and an itine- 


started for it in good time, Cavour, of course, ‘rant dentist, and an old broken-down soldier 


in attendance on the ladies, on whom, however,| with a marmot which he had taught the 
he was unable to bestow the little gallantries | manual exercise and many diverting tricks. 
that a smoother and wider path would have | The children were anxious to know where the 


enabled him gracefully to exhibit. 
As they approached La T 


‘orre, they fell in | occurr ed in 1602, 


| soldier had lost his arm, which he said had | 


in the attempt to take Geneva 
And this produced a long story 


| same spot, all dressed in their best, and look-|which drew a numerous auditory about him, 
ing pleasant and pleased. Arrived on the | but which Cavour tired of sooner than the 


| trumpet ; 


| 


| above-board, 


| 


ground, a buzz of many voices was heard,| 


| others did. However, he gave the old soldier 


with the occasional squeak of a whistle or tin| |money, which procured him a hearty blessing. 


and passing through some files of | 


Amadeo plucked Octavia by the sleeve, and 


ponies and mules, they soon found themselves | begged her to look at a many-bladed knife on 


in the thick of the fair. 


daughters were greeted on every side with 


Count Solara’s'a cutlery stall, which he evidently wished he 


could call his own. Cavour smilingly gave it 


bright smiles and hearty welcomes, which|him. The boy coloured like crimson, and his 


they as frankly bestowed. 
Cavour that there was too much equality as- 


sumed on both sides, instead of the courtesies | hands behind him. 
| of the high-born family being de haut en bas. | coveted it.” 


“Familiarity breeds contempt,” thought he, 
“and these rustics are far too self-assured 
already.” 

However, to do as they did, he smiled and 
appeared delighted at everything, though, even 
as a rural festival, the fair appeared to him a 
very poor one indeed. No wild-beast shows, 
no conjurers, no mountebanks or fortune- 
tellers, much less any theatrical performances 
or gambling booths—nothing but what was 
in open day! Ginger-bread 
stalls, ribbons, handkerchiefs, shoes, stock- 
ings, rolls of cloth and linen, heaps of ready- 
made apparel, cutlery, ironmongery, earthen 
pots and pans, drugs and common spices, 
fruit, vegetables, seeds,—what a stupid fair! 

If it seemed so to Cavour, it did not to the 
Solara family, all of whom took their turn at a 
penny peep-show, the proprietor of which, a 
ruddy-faced old man, proclaimed— 
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Indeed, it struck | eyes filled with tears. 


“T cannot take it,” said he, putting his 
“T am ashamed of having 


“Nay, but you must accept it from a friend,” 
said Cavour, pressing it on him. But Amadeo 
weuld not. He said very carnestly,— 

“ Indeed, indeed, signor, I thank you greatly, 
but my father would not like it.” 

“ Amadeo is quite right,” said Octavia, ap- 
provingly ; and Cavour desisted from further 
importunity, only thinking how stupidly back- 


ward in accepting trifling courtesies the 
Vaudois were. 
Piero made the same complaint. At night 


he said to his master,— 
“ Surely, signor, never was such a fair! 
There was nothing worth seeing, nothing to 


entertain one—no fun, no fighting, no betting, | 


no drinking. What was more absurd, the girls 

did not know how to take a joke or to receive 

a fairing. None of them were pretty, or could 

understand a pretty speech. I thought to 

make friends by treating them to ribbons and 
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cakes, but no! not one of thém would take a 
civil thing as it was meant. It shall be long 
enough before I ask them again!” 

“There was a little dancing,” he presently 
added, “ but what was it? a set of hoydenish 
dairy-girls dancing with their little brothers, 
unless with the men they were engaged to 
marry. When I offered myself for a partner, 
they said, ‘No; Gioceo, or Gino, is away with 
his regiment, and would not like it.’ As for 
the music—well, I believe I have heard better, 
eh, signor? They have some long ballads, 
praising themselves,—at other people’s ex- 
pense, of course—one of them, whether poem 
or hymn, called ‘La Nobla Leygon,’ would 
reach from here to Turin. I looked into the 
peep-show, signor, thinking there might be 
some fun in it; and there was a view of 
Jerusalem! I thought that would just suit 
the country girls, and offered to treat them to 
it; but they said, ‘Thanks, we can pay for 
ourselves, unless we prefer laying out our 
money on something better.’ I said, ‘You 
can do that and see the peep-show too.—‘ Our 
mothers would not like it.’ ‘Pooh, you need 
not tell your mothers.’ ‘Signor!’ they looked 
as if they expected the ground to open and 
swallow me up!” 

Cavour laughed, and said, “ They consider 
you a dangerous fellow. Their brothers and 
lovers are fighting the Duke’s battles, and 





very well they fight too; meanwhile these 
girls have to take care of themselves, and 
seem to know how to do it.”’ 

“Oh, nobody will want to run away with 


them,” said Piero. “If they are as good and 


brave as Donna Maufaccia,* who saved Nice, 
they are certainly as ugly.” 


“I think you do them injustice. They | 


are ruddy, comely country girls, just fit for 
the honest fellows for whom they are a 


ing.” 


young Count’s own pleasure, and somewhat to 
the perplexity of others. 

“ My love, said the Countess at last, when 
alone with her husband, “how long do you 
think it likely our guest is going to stay? 
You invited him for three days, but he has 
been here more than double that time.”’ 

“ Are you beginning to be tired of him?” 
said Count Solara, smiling a little. ‘That 
would be shocking for a Vaudois. I thought 
you liked him so much that you were desirous 
not to lose him.” 

“My only trouble is how to keep him,” said 
the Countess, reluctantly. “Young men have 
such good appetites when they are well—which 
I am sure I hope he will continue’ to be,—and 
the mountain air always makes people addi- 
tionally sharp-set; so that I grieve to stint 
him, but yet how to go on sorely puzzles me. 


To grace him at first, as one would wish, I | 
brought forth all we had, thinking we could | 


” 


pinch when he was gone; but now—— 


“ But now he must see the bare truth—see | 


how we really live. We cannot help it.” 


“ But I fear he will not like our poor meals.” | | 
“ My love, then he can go away. It is not || 


our fault that we are poor. He came to see us 


as we are—so he said,—and if he does not like | 


us as he finds us, we cannot help it. He is 
staying to please himself; and to speak 
plainly, I think it will be best that he 
should soon end his visit. His ways are not 


our ways, nor does he seem to care for the | 


mountain people. I believe he only cares for 
Octavia.” 

“ Ah, he is so young!”’ 

“Yes, but we have no fellowship with idlers 
or danglers. My conviction is that if he does 
not soon find it convenient to leave us, our 
best way will be to send away Octavia.” 

“ And whither?” 

“Leave that to me, and observe your usual 


“Are you sure the fellows are honest,|prudence. She will go at a word, and we 


signorP They have played us some ugly 
tricks sometimes.” | 

“When we came here and molested them— | 
but that was long ago. However, what they 
have been they may be again, provocation | 
being given, which I believe they always wait 
for. I hope it may not be in our time, for it 
will convert loyal soldiers into disaffected sub- 
jects. However, as I have already told you, 
‘you must by no means offend or alarm the | 
people while we are among them—using your | 
opportunities all the same, of observing the 
country. You understand P” 

Piero gave a look that made words unneces- 


A few more days passed away, much to the 
* Dame Ugly-face. 








need not afford him any clue. He is too well- 
mannered to make unseasonable inquiries.” 

“That sharp man of his will be sure to 
track her.” 

“TIT have my suspicions of him, for he is 
always prying about. Gianni met him the 
other day, halfway up Castelluzzo. He must 
not become too familiar with our fastnesses, 
nor with our simple-minded people.” 

“T fear, indeed,’ said the Countess, “ that 
the man is not as honourable as his master.” 

* What know you of his master’s honour? 
You can only take him on trust. His person 
is engaging, his manners are specious, but I 
fear there is not much foundation of. prin- 
ciple.” 

“Specious is such a harsh word,” said the 
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Countess. “I have some faith in physiog- 


nomy, and he has a face I can trust.” 


“I can hardly say as much. Bitter ex- 
periences may have made me suspicious. I 
am jealous of his admiration of Octavia.” 

“ Any cultivated man, seeing her, must ad- 
mire her.” 

“ But his admiration will do her no good. 


He will go away and forget her. She will! 


remain and remember him.” 
“ Only suppose, my husband, if he were to 
offer her marriage ! ” 


“TI can suppose nothing of the kind. He} 


is a mere youth, and a Catholic. Do not 
imagine things.” 

*T will not, then,” said the Countess, rather 
ashamed, “ though your imagining her droop- 
ing for him and his forgetting her was less 
pleasant than mine. Rather than that, you 


shall send her away. And then there will be | 


only our usual number to provide for; though 
I have known Octavia dine on a crust of 
black bread, when we have been scant; and 
that’s the right sort of fasting. To eat less 
that others may have more, has some reason 
in it.” 

“Send the children on a foraging expedi- 


| tion;—‘ Friend, give me three loaves, for a 


:” 


friend on his journey hath come to me. 

“T will; only I so hate to be encroach- 
ing.” 

“They know we must grace a friend.” 

It struck Cavour about this time that the 
family meals were scant and unsavoury, but 
he was too well-bred to show that they were 
unpalatable to him, and too much tied to the 
spot by his admiration of Octavia to be easily 
detached from it. He thought, however, his 
entertainers might have been less niggardly, 
and secretly took umbrage at it, for the hos- 
pitality of the Vaudois was proverbial. 

“ How meagrely your poor people seem to 
live!” said he carelessly, “ and how comfortless 
are their dwellings! It is surprising they 
should look so contented and cheerful, nor do 
they seem as much afflicted with goitre as in 
other mountainous districts. Doubtless the 
fine air has something to do with it.” 

“And the grace of God still more,” said 
Solara. ‘“ Were they allowed to grow corn 
sufficient for their bare needs, they would not 
have a wish for more; but they are so cribbed 
within narrow boundaries by Government, that 
they are often pinched in winter for daily 
food; and you have already observed what 
narrow, precipitous ledges they will cultivate.” 

“T have noticed the little terraces you speak 
of,” said Cavour, lightly, “and have wondered 
they should think it worth while to make 
them.” 











“Ah! what will not one think it worth 
while to make when one is starving?” said 
Countess Solara, earnestly. “It will be a great 
thing for them if you represent to the proper 
persons what you have seen here with your 
own eyes. There is so much difference be- 
tween only hearing of a thing and seeing it 
yourself.” 

“ All the difference in the world, signora; 
and, you know, those to whom I represent 
things will only hear them, though I have 
seen them. Nevertheless, I will undoubtedly 
speak a word for the poor Valdesi if I have the 
opportunity.” 

“Oh, and a word for us, I do hope,” said 
the Countess. “ You see how we are situated. 


| Solara is proud and patient, but indeed his 


case is a hard one.” 

“ Say no more, my love,” interrupted Count 
Solara. “I have already laid my case fully 
before our young friend, who has promised 
his best interest, and we will not importune 
him.” 

“How is it that we are deprived of Donna 
Octavia’s company to-day ?” inquired Cavour. 
“T fear she is not well.” 

“ She is otherwise engaged,” replied Solara, 
briefly ; and he began to speak of the war, and 
discuss the probabilities of peace. 

During the next two days, when Cavour 
found that Octavia was not onlyout of sight 
but away from home, he felt his position in- 
tolerably irksome, and resolved to waste time 
among the mountains no longer. He gave 
Piero a hint to ascertain where she was; but 
Piero, with all his subtilty, was foiled. His 
adroit inquiries had such answers as “ Where 
is sheP Oh, if you have not been told, I sup- 
pose it is in order that you may not know. I 
do not know myself. I never meddle in the 
affairs of others.” 

Piero was nettled, and continued beating 
about the bush till his pertinacity gave offence. 
Prowling about by himself, his foot suddenly 
slipped, and he found himself hanging by the 
hands over a precipice. He shouted for help, 
and a voice answered. ‘To his great relief the 
stout lubberly boy they called Gianni, who 
had already scared him with legends, came 
up, and laughing, as Piero thought, rather un- 
feelingly, helped him to scramble up. 

“ Now you'd better go back,” said he, plant- 
ing himself across the path. “If you go ever 
so little forward, you'll come to a place that 
will certainly make your head spin. What 
brought you here P” 

Piero muttered that he had come to see the 
country. 

“You must have seen enough of it now, I 
think,” said Gianni. “If I hadn’t chanced to 
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hear you shout, and if I hadn’t had a mind to 
help you, where would you be now? ” 

Piero did not wish to think. 

“Are you going to remain here much 
longer?” pursued Gianni, keeping him well 
in front as they walked downwards. 

“TJ cannot tell,” said Piero. “I am under 
orders. My master is staying with Count 
Solara.” 

“ Ah, that’s what made me ask.” 

“ Why ?” said Piero, with curiosity. 

But Gianni only grinned and looked myste- 
rious. Being pressed, he said, “Are you not 
rather hard up there just now?” 

“ Well,—yes.” 

“ Ah, I thought so,” grinning again. 

“Why ?” with intense interest. 

“ One of the young ladies is sent away, that 
there may be more to set before you and your 
master !” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE DEPARTURE. 


“ Here on the beetling rock the wild goat hung, 
And from his lair sprang forth the mountain roe ; 
And blithely there the youthful shepherd sung, 
As from the fohds he led his flocks of snow.” 
Muniz. 


Cavour reddened when Piero told him this. 

“Tt is well,” said he, “that I have already 
told Count Solara my leave has almost ex- 
pired ; though his kind hospitality would other- 
wise have tempted me to stay a little longer, 
for the country and people interest me. You 
will prepare, therefore, for my immediate de- 
parture, and bring the horses to the footbridge 
of La Torre.” 

And soon he was taking leave of his host 
and hostess with a profusion of courteous 


| speeches, and assurances of his neither for- 





getting their kindness nor their interests. 
The Countess warmly thanked him for the 
pleasure and honour of his visit; and Count 
Solara insisted on accompanying him as far 
as La Torre. As they proceeded on their 
way, their conversation turned on the character 
and condition of the Valdesi. 

“You have seen for yourself what a vir- 
tuous, harmless race they are,” said Count 
Solara. “Even the Catholics who dwell 
among them, and have the best part of their 
lands appropriated to them, bear testimony 
to their worth. When Philip of Spain pre- 
vailed on Emmanuel Philibert, who had hitherto 
been very favourable to his Vaudois sub- 
jects, to carry fire and sword into every one 
of their villages, they had no resource but to 
flee to the mountains. What did the Catho- 
lics do? They put all their women and young 





girls under the protection of their Protestant 
brethren, knowing they would shield them from 
the soldiery as sedulously as if they were their 
own daughters.” * 

“There can be no doubt,” said Cavour, after 
a pause, “of the probity and purity of the 
Valdesi; and I attribute it greatly to the pure 
mountain air which they breathe.” 


“Oh no,” said Solara; “else why do next | 


door neighbours differ from one another? 
You may depend on the simple word of a 
Protestant; it is not always safe to trust 


even the oath of the other,—we have had pain- | 
Your own church tells | 


ful experience of it! 
you that no faith is to be kept with a here- 


tic. The holders of two creeds live side by | 
side, breathe the same air, have the same food, | 
the same occupations, but are they conse- | 


quently alike? Far from it. One of your 
own church has said he knew when he entered 
a Protestant village or cottage by its clean- 
liness and good order. This is not the result 
of pure air, but of pure doctrine and the grace 
of God. We have never had even-handed jus- 
tice. The edict of Cavour provided, of course, 
for the toleration of the Catholic population 
by the Protestants, but it did not protect the 


Protestants from their children being kid- | 
napped and imprisoned. But the Duke is a | 
great man, and we love him and are loyal to | 


him, though he knows us not. He says fine 
things sometimes. I have heard it was a 
favourite saying of his, that the greatest 


luxury of a sovereign is to give and to for- | 


give. Still, his father was the greater man.” 

“Yes, I understand he was,” said Cavour ; 
“he remodelled his court and his army, but he 
was more to be feared than loved. When 
Paolo Giovio would have made him his debtor 
by fulsome praise, the Duke said he valued the 
approving voice of his conscience more than 
all the encomiums of the world.” 

“T was a youth when he died,” said Count 
Solara, “ but I well remember his quick, short 
answers, his keen grey eye, his sudden, search- 
ing questions, as he strode up and down his 
garden, always bareheaded, with his sword, not 
hanging at his side, but tucked under his arm, 
ready for instant use. He was very careful of 
his time; noted the day’s events in a book; 
hated to have a valet who could read; allowed 
himself but five hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four; fed only on strong meats and strong 
wines; always transacted business standing. 
Oh, signor, he was a man!—grave, courteous, 
except when angry—and I must confess he 
was often so, but he kept his temper under a 
strong curb. He hated a lie; he pledged his 
word as parola di cavaliere, non di cortigiano.” 

* 1560. 
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“Cortigiani were no better then than they 
are now, I suppose,” said Cavour lightly. “He 
was a grand old duke. What energy he had! 
I have heard my father tell that he would play 
at ball for six hours, and follow a stag nine 


“Ay, and then halt at a farmhouse and 
chop wood for the good man of the house while 
his supper was cooking; rise from table in ten 
minutes, and finish the evening by shooting at 
a target. His soul wore out his body, and at 
fifty-two he died and left his reforms incom- 
plete: but he had done much; he had taught 
nobles as well as peasants what training was, 
and might truly boast that he had as many 
soldiers as subjects.” 

“ And here we are at the presbytery,” said 
he presently. “Shall we go in and see the 
good barbe ? ” 

“ With all my heart,” said Cavour. 

They turned into the modest mansion, and 
ascending a steep stair, entered a room con- 
taining a great many dusty books, and a good 
many other things besides, not forgetting a 
tressel bed turned up against the wall. They 
passed through to another room, also with a 
bed in the corner, and which was evidently the 
good pastor’s study, for it was literally stuffed 
with books of all ages and sizes; while a table 
on which were papers and writing materials 
was also used for meals. The lattice window, 
which was wide open, looked out on an en- 
chanting view of hill and valley, wood and 
meadow, while the extraordinary mountain of 
Castelluzzo, from which La Torre derives its 
name, towered immediately in front, though at 
considerable distance. The bleating of lambs, 
the tinkling of sheep-bells, the pleasant sound 
of rushing water, was accompanied by the wild 
notes of a shepherd-boy watching a few goats 
and sheep on the hill-side, whose sweet, clear 
voice resounded through the air. The study 
walls were rough and unpainted, partly covered 
with numbers of small pictures and prints 
nailed or pasted on them without much ar- 
rangement. But the object which alone fixed 
Cavour’s attention, and filled him with sur- 
prise and delight, was Octavia quietly writing 
at the table. 

“Ah, signorina!” exclaimed he, springing 
forward. 

Solara, who was equally taken by surprise, 
said quickly, “ My child, how came you here?” 

“TI was sent for another portion of ‘La 
Nobla Leygon,’ my father,” answered Octavia, 
rising and embracing him; “and as Messer 
Bodetti’s eyes are much inflamed to-day, I am 
transcribing his sermon for him.” 

“Ah, with what pleasure I see you, sig- 


his countenance. “ How cruelly I feel that I 
shall only see you for a moment!” 

And seizing her hand with ardour, he 
pressed it to his lips, and retained it while he 
continued speaking and gazing on her with 
passionate admiration. 

What he said perhaps no person present 
could have given an accurate account of, so 
much were they all startled by his manner and 
the emotion depicted on his countenance. 
Count Solara and Messer Bodetti exchanged 
looks expressive of uneasiness, while Octavia, 
dropping her eyes and withdrawing her hand, 
stood silent for a moment like a beautiful 
statue. Then she said with a mixture of inno- 
cence and dignity,— 

“Cruel is too strong a word to use, Signor 
Count, since we have only known each other 
nine days. I thank you much for your kind 
words, and wish you a pleasant journey.” 

“How can it be pleasant when every step 
will remove me farther from you?” returned 
Cavour. “ My only pleasure will be dwelling 
on your image and endeavouring to fancy I am 
still near you.” 


said Octavia, faltering a little, “give him his 
sister’s love.” 

“Tf it were transferable, I should most cer- 
tainly be guilty enough to retain it,” said 
Cavour, expressively; “but since it is not so, 
be assured, charming Donna Octavia, my first 
and dearest purpose shall be to fulfil your 
wishes. Is there anything else,—any little 
commission with which you will so supremely 
honour me as to charge me?” 

“ Since you are kind enough,” said Octavia, 
raising her eyes to his with perfect frankness, 
while her father gave signs of impatience, “I 
will express my hope that you will remember 
my father’s interests according to your pro- 
mise, and that success may reward your kind 
efforts to reinstate him in what is justly his 
own.” 

“This be the seal of my doing so,” said 
Cavour, again kissing her hand fervently. 

Solara could endure it no longer. “My 
child,” said he, “you are unseasonably delay- 
ing Count Cavour, who has far to ride. His 
horses are already waiting.” 

“ As ifany delay—” began Cavour, reproach- 
fully; but Solara would be obeyed, even if to 
the neglect of courtesy; and Octavia, at the 
first word, returned to the little writing-table 
with a mute smile and curtsey to Cavour. He 
felt he must go, but yet made one or two ex- 
cuses to linger, and it was not without some 
management that Solara at length got him out 
of the presbytery. 





norina!” cried Cavour, with joy painted on 





“T am quite shocked, Count,” he said, as 











“Should you soon see my brother again,” || 
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they walked towards the bridge, “at my 
daughter’s so inopportunely pressing my per- 
sonal affairs on you. You had heard enough, 
if not too much of them already; and the 
seeming indelicacy of her renewal of the sub- 
ject must only be attributed to her affection 
and artlessness.”’ 

“Do not allow yourself to be shocked at 
what was to me the most delightful event of 
the day,—almost of my life,” replied Cavour, 
warmly. “Donna Octavia put me under a load 
of obligation to her by giving me something to 
do which should please her. Ah, Count, I can 
hardly, command myself at this moment; but 
the time which we shall yet pass together is 
but short, and I must improve it. Happy— 
the happiest of men should I be, if circum- 
stances permitted me to show the depth of my 
interest in your cause by throwing myself into 
it as the husband of Donna Octavia.” 

“Impossible!” said Solara. “The difference 
in- your religion makes a still wider division 
between you than the difference in your for- 
tunes.” 

“ Octavia is herself a fortune beyond price,” 
said Cavour. 

“Without denying it, she would certainly 
not be counted so by your father. He would 
disinherit you were you to insist on such a 
match; and I am on my side as proud as he, 
and would never bestow my child where she 
was undervalued.” 

“ When I am of age, which will soon be,” 
urged Cavour, “I shall be master of my own 
actions; and a private engagement . 

“Not to be thought of,” said Solara, with 
decision. ‘‘ My daughter would be dishonoured 
by a secret engagement. Her own nature would 
recoil from it, even if I did not. My young 
friend, you are very ardent, and easily cap- 
tivated: . 

“ Quite otherwise, I can assure you,” inter- 
rupted Cavour. “ Never till now——” 

“Well, well, you may know best. But the 
impression will wear off, believe me, for I have 
been young myself, and remember the impe- 
tuous, evanescent feelings of youth very dis- 
tinctly. I see your man in attendance at the 
bridge. You go hence, my dear young friend, 
into the busy, stirring city and camp, and your 
short experience of mountain life will soon be 
to you as a dream—a pleasant one, I hope, but 
only an interlude, a parenthesis, in your actual 
career.” 

Cavour vehemently assured him it would be 
a great deal more. 

“ Well, let us suppose so, then,” said Solara, 
indulgently. “On our parts, we shall not for- 
get you. The visit of a stranger is a greater 
novelty to us than to you, and therefore will 

















be longer remembered. Yes, my dear Cavour, 
I thank you for your pleasant visit, and only 
on Octavia’s account am I glad it has been 
short, for you are not one to be known long 
and parted from with indifference. I am happy, 
therefore, that your acquaintance has been so 
slight as to leave her heart untouched.” 

Cavour did not feel particularly grateful to 
him for this, nor did he quite believe it. 

“ At all events, I hope,’ continued Solara, as 
they approached the bridge, “that the original 
object of your coming has not been defeated. 
You have seen the people and the country. 


| The latter you cannot have failed to admire for 


its beauty and grandeur; the former have 
shown you, I trust, how virtuous and guileless 
are their lives.” 

“Their lives are like a page of gospel.” 

“ That is because they study the gospel, and 
make it their rule.” 

“If I were one of these days to come round 
to their and your way of thinking, what would 
you say to me then?” 

“T would say, Blessed is he whose name is 
written in the book of life.” 

“ But Octavia? ” 


“Octavia would have nothing to do with it | 


if your conversion were real. Farewell !” 

“ Farewell, then, Ah, do not let her forget 
me!” 

“On the contrary,” said Solara, laughing, 
“T hope she will forget you as soon as she can. 
That is, in the way you mean.” 


CHAPTER VII.—VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


“ Reason, the son 
Should choose himself a wife; but as good reason 
The father should hold council in such business.” 
“ Winter's Tale,” 


Cavour thought Solara very hard-hearted and 
blind to his own interest, and was certain he 
should never forget Octavia, or become in- 
different to her. On the contrary, he vowed 
within himself she should be his, soon or late, 
come what would. And as Cavour, though he 
had not a strong character, had a strong will 
of his own, it often came to pass that what he 
determined to have, he had, though he often 
tired of it as soon as the novelty was gone. 

On the present occasion his thoughts were 
diverted from their course by events wholly 
unexpected, though a soldier should always be 
prepared for a surprise, and never unready for 
a recall to duty. 

Arrived in Turin, he found the city in com- 
motion; people were running to and fro in wild 
dismay, soldiers hastily mustering in the great 
square, bugles sounding, drums beating, dogs 
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barking, men shouting, women and children 
crying—it was evident something was going 
wrong. 

Cavour set spurs to his horse and dashed 
on tohis father’s mansion. Men were already 
mustering in the courtyard: his father stood 
in the hall. He was a tall, stiff, elderly man, 
a veritable courtier in formality, but at present 
hurried out of himself by perplexity and 
anxiety. 

“Oh, you are here, Attilio,” he cried, with 
an expression of relief; “welcome, my son,” 
embracing him. “No sooner out of your 
saddle than you must leap into it again. Our 


brave Duke is in danger, my boy; he is hard | 


pressed at Vercelli. Off with you, as soon as 
you have kissed your mother and taken a cup 
of wine—you have been summoned to head- 
quarters.”’ 

Count Attilio, as he was called at home, 
obeyed without a complaint. His impressions 
were vivid, if transient; and he was young 
and fiery enough to feel his blood boil at the 
idea of his sovereign being in immediate 
danger. His parents naturally looked on 


him as a hero; he was the pride, the flower 


of the family, the heir of their house, they 
knew not that they should ever see him again. 
It was an agitating half-hour, therefore, that 
ensued before he could start, scarcely more 
than disjointed sentences were exchanged; em- 
braces were coupled with tender hopes that he 
would illustrate his name, and yet come out of 
the field unhurt; and with a tumult in his 


bosom that yet had something delightful in it, | 


Cavour rode out of the courtyard as gallant a 
young warrior as any in Turin. 

But neither the gallantry of Charles Em- 
manuel nor of his young chivalry could re- 
trieve the disaster of that day.* Vercelli 
surrendered to the enemy. Still the reso- 
lution and military genius which had dis- 
tinguished the campaign procured for the 
Duke the admiration and sympathy of the 
neutrals who looked on; and some offers of 
aid were tardily made by France ; so that the 


reverses which had overtaken him entailed no | a child, though a very sweet one. 


worse losses, aud were alleviated by an im- 
mense increase of reputation. The example of 
a Prince of Savoy braving for four years all 
the efforts of the monarchy of Spain had a 
powerful effect on the Italian mind, and began 
to overpower the belief in Spanish omnipo- 
tence.t 

Count Solara, unwitting the course that 





at her task, or at any rate sitting with it 
before her. 

“Well,” said he, pleasantly, “I have sped 
our young visitor on his way. He has seen 
the surface of our lives, and has now returned 
to a career for which he is much more fitted. 
He will make a gallant soldier, no doubt, when 
there is any stirring work to call him out. 
He makes quite a mistake in fancying he 
could be happy living as we do; in fact, that 
was a little piece of sentimental romance. The 
interests of court and camp will soon make 
him forget us.” 

“Soon ?” repeated Octavia, softly. 

“Yes, my love,” he replied, “no question of 
it. Youths of his age generally have a ro- 
mantic fit which active service soon shakes 
out of them. You may now return home with 
me, my dear girl, and I will send a message 
to your kind friends at Angrogna. Their 
hospitality was very opportune, or our pleasant 
young friend would have seen a bare table, and 
that would have shamed us.” 

Though this was not the whole truth, it was 
part of it, and Octavia knew there had actually 
been many expedients resorted to by her 
mother before she was sent from home. 
Count Solara was as good as his word, and 
meeting the village schoolmaster on his way to 
Angrogna, he charged him with the kindest of | 
messages to the pastor, saying he was going 
to relieve him of the charge of his daughter, 
and would call to thank him on the morrow 
himself. 

It was one of the specialities of Solara that 
now he was in adversity, he received a 
kindness with as much dignity as he would 
formerly have conferred one, and those who 
bestowed it felt themselves honoured by its 
acceptance. 

Arrived at the chalet they were gladly 


| welcomed back by the Countess, who was 


considerably excited on hearing of the unex- 
pected meeting of Cavour and Octavia. 
Countess Solara was in many things almost 
more of a girl than any of her daughters—still 
Of the 
outer world she had had hardly any ex- 
perience: her conventual education had cer- 
tainly not enlarged her mind; and having 
providentially a guide, philosopher, and friend 
provided for her in a good husband, she 
troubled herself very little with things too 
deep for her. 

** Well, and then ?” rejoined she eagerly, as 


public events were taking, returned, on leav- | if expecting something interesting. 


ing Cavour, to Octavia, whom he still found 


* July 26, 1617. 
t Gallenga’s “ Iistory of Piedmont,”’ vol. iii., 79. 


“He seemed very sorry to go,” said Octavia, 
simply. 

“Sorry? no doubt he was,” rejoined the 
Countess. “And I, for my part, am sorry he 
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80 OCTAVIA SOLARA. 
is gone, for he enlivened us very much. A| from the other side jingling bells, cracking a 
most gracious, graceful young man, with a| whips, and vociferous cries, and gave pre- a 
pleasant word for everybody. If we could|cedence to a long file of mules, exchanging ai 
but have entertained him better ” cheery greetings with the muleteers. Though fl 
“He would have thought it mattered little | dark, it was not late, and he knew they would s] 
that my estates were sequestered,” said Count | shortly reach a wayside inn which he had not y' 
Solara. long left behind him. 
“ Ah, I hope he will set that business right| As he proceeded a huge crimson ball of fire fa 
before long, said the Countess. “I believe his | appeared glaring before him in the dark, with 
heart is in it.” black unshapely figures moving about it. It hi 
“T made it my special request he would do/| was a smelting house a little off the path, the w 
so,” said Octavia. fierce furnace of which amid the gloom of ki 
“Which you might as well have let alone, ; night had something weird and romantic in es 
my daughter,” observed her father; “ young its effect. Before he got beyond the reach of ar 
women have no concern in such things.” the firelight he noticed a figure preceding an 
Octavia was checked, and said humbly,— __| him, and quickened his pace—not because he | th 
“As he asked whether he could do any-| was fearful, but because he loved his kind, ur 
thing for me, it did not strike me I was doing | and was ready to hail a companion. | fre 
wrong.” | “Good night!” 
“Surely not,” said the Countess. “Who shall; “Good night! Are you for La Torre ?” I in, 
speak up for a man if not his own family P” | “Yes, but I do not think I shall get there | se 
A few hours later, and troubled rumours to-night. It is a good step yet, and the night | th 
from the scene of war found their way into the | is dark.” 
valleys. The Valdesi on leave forsook the} ‘“ You had better sleep at Pinerolo, as I am | int 
scythe and reaping-hook, and hurried off to the | going todo. Surely I know your voice! Are | | do 
post of duty and danger. For a few days | you Henri Solara?” | we 
there was much distress and anxiety in their | “Yes. And are you Gabrielli ? ” | clo 
homes. Then scouts brought back word of| “No other. Welcome, welcome back!” and Ga 
the fall of Vercelli; then there was painful | they greeted each other like dear friends. 
suspense. At length rumours of projected, Gabrielli was a scholar, a man greatly | to 
peace rejoiced all hearts, and it was hoped the | beloved. He might have been a poet, but | | 
troops would be disbanded before winter. | he was only the regent of the central school of || hir 
Additional interest attached to Cavour now | La Torre, at a stipend of sixteen pounds a are 
that he was known to be on the field of war,| year. So he thought poetry, but had not sta 
but a much deeper feeling was aroused for | time to write it. 
Henri; and even when it was ascertained there} ‘I have been listening to the voices of the wa 
would be nomore fighting, his family’s longing | night,” said he. sai 
to have him at home again did not subside. “ And I also,” said Henri. “Everything is ‘ 
At length, to the great joy of the Valdesi,|so hushed and still here in comparison with | | wh 
the war was concluded on the 9th of October, | what I come from ; this fresh, brisk air sharpens | t asiyed 
1617, by the treaty of Pavia. |all the perceptions, and endues them with the | but 
On a dark, cold night, when the stars were | keenest vitality—very different from the air || | hin 
blazing overhead, and the keen wind made} about the low grounds of Vercelli. Here it is fat] 
one’s blood tingle, a young, vigorous foot-| easy for the imagination to people every crag anc 
passenger, wrapped in a cloak with a heavy | and bush with the long-vanished dead.” | ane 
cape, and with his hat pulled well over his} “And easy for the soul to hold intercourse | He 
brow, strode with regular, rapid step, that | with the skies, and feel caught up, like St. ‘ 
never slackened for occasional increased steep-| Paul, into the third -heaven. The unseen, in 
ness of ground, along a mountain road. His|the unreal, the intangible, become visible, “ th 
swift, continuous speed had raised his blood to | actual, tangible.’ | eve 
fever heat,and quickened its circulation through| ‘They seem to do so, atany rate. In truth, | was 
his brain till it teemed with glowing images. | what can be more exhilarating than a brisk, | | ratl 
Only one who was familiar with his way could | lonely walk through the mountains in frost , 
have traced it with such unerring certainty,|and starlight? To live seems a poem! One “ar 
for the towering mountains were often near|can more easily conceive the joys of heaven, || | just 
enough to cast dark shadows across the rcad, | more fervently resolve to attain them. What || | fact 
beside which, but far below it, could be heard | romances one weaves !—what tragedies !—what wit] 
the rushing of a torrent. ecstatic love stories! What mystery attaches | wha 
The traveller pushed on till he reached a| to every imperfect sight and sound! Some- | " 
wooden bridge, but paused when he heard|thing glides through the gloom—what is’t? | thor 
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' walked on in silence a few minutes. 


| justice. 
| fact is, he returned from the valleys so in love 
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a savage beast P—a foe?—a fiend? A faint 
cry is heard afar off—is it from some timid 
animal? some distressed maiden ?—that pale, 
fleeting figure—a wreath of mist? or a water 
spirit?—a shaggy object crouches beneath 
yon tree—is it a satyr?” 

Gabrielli laughed with real enjoyment at 
fancies so akin to his own. 

“For me,” he said, “I conjured up the 
historic past—peopling the past successively 
with the Gauls, Franks, Romans, who we 
know have trodden it—with pious confessors 


| escaping for their lives—with fugitive women 
/ and children hunted to the dens and woods— 


and stalwart warriors with gleaming arms. But 
the cheerful voice of a friend calls me from the 
unreal to the real. What, are you released 
from service? ” 

“Tam on leave,” said Henri, “and hurry- 
ing to my home—if home it can be called—to 
see my beloved family. 
they are well?” 

“ Perfectly well, except that your mother’s 


| infirmity in the ankle still keeps her chiefly in- 


doors. They have left the chalet since the 
weather became cold, and are now in a house 


close to La Torre, lent them for the winter by 


Gaspar Riviera.” 

“ How good of him! 
to manage it ? ” 

“That is best known to himself. He counts 
himself your father’s debtor. His 
are settled, his wife is dead, and he himself has 
started on a journey.” 

“ How good of him!” repeated Henri, who 
Then he 


How has he been able 


said,— 

“ Did you see much of Count Attilio Cavour 
while he was here? ”’ 

“Oh yes! that is, I did not see him much, 


but others did, and were greatly taken with 


him. He went about everywhere with your 
father, seemed anxious to know all about us, 
and to be charmed with everything.” 

“ Ah, a good deal of that is manner,” said 
Henri. 

“ But. when people are very much charmed 


in one quarter,’ returned Gabrielli, smiling, | 


“they are generally ready to be charmed with 
everything connected with it. Our good barbe 
was the o. ly one, I think, who found him ring 
rather hollow.” 

“That is just what he does,” said Henri; 
“and yet I am always afraid of doing him in- 
He has many good poinis; but—the 


with my sister that I am rather uneasy about 
what it may lead to.” 

“A happy marriage, perhaps. 
thought so.” 


Many of us 


Can you tell me if 


children | 


| “ What, with their difference of religion ?” 
| “He may be converted, perhaps.” 
| “Ts it likely?” 

“ Why, scarcely ; but yet he seemed to look 
on and to listen without prejudice.” 

“That was the utmost to be expected of 
him ; the result of good breeding, without the 
least disposition to be influenced.” 

“Perhaps so; but he said you had sent him 
among us to see what we were.” 

* Ah, I may have said so on the spur of the 
moment, some day, without thinking of his 
acting on it. In fact, he is not the man I 
should ever have expected to do so.” 

“Then, since he did it without your expect- 
ing it, may he not be converted without your 
| expecting it ?” 
| “There is just a possibility, but it is quite 
unlikely. What, when he sees to what straits 

my father is brought by adherence to his 
| faith P” 
| “He may make common cause with your 
|father. Indeed, I believe he has promised his 
influence——” 

“His influence? Ah, but what is it? In 
his own home I doubt if he has much—in 
business matters, that is. 
way pretty much in immaterial things.” 

“The question sometimes is, what things 

| are immaterial ? ” said Gabrielli, abstractedly. 
| “Yes, indeed.” And they walked on silently. 
“ My sister did not concern herself about 
‘him much, perhaps ? ” 
| “I am unable to tell you. He was here 
but a very short time, part of which she 
stayed from home. She looks just as usual. 
| Of course he was quite above the class of 
young men we ever see here—when you are 
away.” 








“ Here is the inn; we must put up, I be- | 
p 


lieve, for the night.” 

“Oh yes; even if you reached La Torre 
everybody would be in bed and asleep.” 

The inn was a massive stone building, built 
more for warlike defence than hospitality, and 
had probably been the fortress of some outlaw 
in the dark ages, which had been dismantled 
for the public good. Its outer windows were 
| high up, and mere loopholes, commanding the 
/road. The entrance was into a wide courtyard ; 
the first-floor rooms opened on a broad gallery 
| which ran round the court; the ground-floor 
| was occupied by stables and a large stone- 
paved kitchen, where travellers were now 

gathered round a roaring fire. Our two friends 
| shared the common supper, which was a very 
| good one, and then betook themselves fcr the 
| night to one of the long, barrack-like rooms 
overhead, where they could take their choice 
of many beds. Here they were soon asleep, 


He has his own | 
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despite the proximity of a few ill-looking fellows,| Henri had many fond inquiries to make, 
wearing the notorious ciuffo, who, as the armies | many interesting experiences of his military 


disbanded, gradually spread over the country | career to relate. They hung on every word. | 


to the alarm and injury of the peaceably dis-| At length the name of Cavour was men- 
posed, till they became such general pests as | tioned. 


to be publicly outlawed. Has not Manzoni} ‘You will see him soon again,” said he, | 


set forth their manners and customs? But! abruptly, and then looked full at Octavia, | 





they found the valleys too poor to trouble them | whose colour heightened a little. “ He liked 
much. |his first visit here so much that he is going to 
These bravoes, who drank heavily and slept | repeat it while I am here, and I have promised 
heavily, were still snoring on their beds when | to show him something more of the country.” 
our worthier travellers were on their way | “I shall rejoice to see him again,” said the 
before daybreak, having had a draught of milk | Countess. “He is a charming young man— 
and paid their reckoning. The nearer they I only wish we could have entertained him 
approached La Torre, the greater became | better at the chalet.” 
Henri’s delight at each well-remembered object, | “Oh, he found nothing wanting ; he ex- 
and when they came in sight of the smiling | pressed himself quite satisfied,” said Henri. 
valley, with the little town nestling among its 
orchards and vineyards, he could not repress | to come again.” 
his joy. In the background towered the lofty| “We shall do better now. We have just 
height of Castelluzzo, seeming much nearer killed a pig, and we have poultry.” 


“Tf he had not been so he need not have offered | 


than it really was; the forest trees were tinted} “And my gun and fishing-rod will be at | 


with every variety of autumnal colouring. The} your command. We shall bring home our 
rippling of the Pelice, the lowing of herds, the | own dinners.” 
bleating of sheep—every country sight and| “ Well, I wish you may,” said the Countess. 
sound filled him with rapture. “You know there is nothing so distressing to 
It was a saint’s day, and the convent bell} me as not to have enough for a friend.” 
presently began to tinkle. They met many 
Catholics, well known to Henri, on their way 
to church, who exchanged friendly greetings 
with him. The Protestants, who were de-| “ And who that boasts a soul would e’er abide, 
barred from their field labour, and were stray- ’Mid lanes of filth, and streets of sin and crime, 
ing about, gave him a warmer reception, but If he could hie him to some mountain side, 
he was impatient to hurry on. Where he might hear the spirit-stirring « hime 
“There is my father at his door,” cried be, Of Nature’s works, and with her spend the time ¢”’ 
springing forward. “My dear, dear father!” rae. 
What transport soon filled the little house- | Cavour revisited the valleys, bent on conquest. 
hold! They all flocked to the door, and after | He had counted the cost, and, as far as in him 
repeated embraces, drew Henri into the house, | lay, planned to spare no trouble to carry his 


CHAPTER VIII.—-CASTELLUZZO. 


and up the narrow stairs, to a large though| point. On the one hand, there was his fatier’s | 


low room with raftered ceiling, from which | displeasure ; on the other, the repugnance of 


hung the winter store of black bread. The!|Count Solara to bestow his daughter on a | 
warm soft air of an October morning came/ Catholic; and yet he hoped to be victorious | 


through the casement. A large spinning. | over both. 
wheel stood beside it, and a large folio lay| ‘The first object was to win Octavia’s love, 


open on the heavy oaken table. A few absent | her parents’ amity, and the good-will of all the | 


panes of glass had been ingeniously supplied |community. For this purpose he appeared in 
with leaves from an old copy-book, on which,| his very best light, as a graceful, gay, and 
had Henri been sufficiently at leisure, he might | courteous cavalier, devoted to the ladies, pene- 
have read such forms of sound words as the| trated with profound respect and esteem for 
following in the patois of the valleys, legibly |the elder men, and full of good fellowship 
inscribed in round text :— towards the younger ones. This was not an 

“L’ Escriptura di, e nos 0 poem veyr, que/| unpleasant part to play, and he played it well. 
sel ama alcun bon quel vollia amar Dio e temer | Henri was taken by it ; he thought him wn bon 
Yeshu Xrist;” which is to say, “The Scrip- | camarade, and guilelessly supposed that the 
ture saith, and we may see, that if any love| virtuous freedom of the Vaudois had brought 
those who are good, he will love and fear God | out the good qualities of his friend’s character, 
and Jesus Christ.” * | which had hitherto been smothered by weak- 
ening and evil influences. “Should he really 
become worthy of our Octavia,” thought he, 





* “ La Nobla Leygon.” 
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“how happy might we all be! But his father| The boy looked surprised and said, “ All my 
—ah, I would rather not meddle with that.” life, I hope. My father can say the New 
Meanwhile he kept him out of doors and in ; Testament by heart ; so can my brother.” 

active exercise as much as possible. Count| “Few would put them to the test, I should 
Solara was well pleased at his doing so. | think,” said Cavour to Henri. But Henri said, 
Cavour was much bent on exploring Castel- | “The boy may be believed. It is common for 
luzzo; and though Henri assured him it was | our people to learn whole books of Scripture— 
a good deal farther off than it seemed, he con-| an inestimable treasure to them, their books 
sented to undertake the enterprise, and they | being so few.” 

started in high spirits before the sun was well Cavour now pronounced himself rested, and 
up. | Henri sprang lightly to his feet. The atmo- 





Their path lay in the direction of the Big- | sphere was now in a shimmering haze, and the | 
lione torrent, which was already increased in| sun’s rays struck on the rock, which reflected | 





volume by the autumnal rains. Giggmtio | om intolerable heat. Cavour wished himself in | 


chestnuts and walnuts stretched across its | the valley again, but was ashamed to announce 
rocky bed, and for the first hour of their walk himself beaten. Hitherto there had been some 
the ground was not remarkably steep. It then | sort of herbage by the wayside, with frequent 
began to assume the appearance of a succession patches cultivated by spade husbandry; but 
of terraces, more like a giant staircase than a; now they were in an entirely wild region, 
path, but the young men actively ascended it. without the shelter of a single tree. On they 
At first they had chatted freely enough; but toiled, up the barren acclivity, and over a burn- 
now they saved their breath for other purposes. ing surface. The steep was closed in by a 
Only as they reached Tagliaretta Henri looked | cliff rising almost perpendicularly from its 
round to his companion, and said briefly,— base, and having that tower-like appearance 


“Every step of this ground has been the’ which Cavour was so familiar with from the | 


scene of mortal conflicg.” valley. He strained his eyes to perceive a 
“I can well believe that a handful of men’ path by which to scale it; there was none 
might make a good stand here,” remarked | visible till they were close beside it. Then he 
Cavour. “ Nothing like regularity could be|saw one about the width of his shoulders 
observed by troops ascending such steep and along the face of the rock, leading, seemingly, 
broken ground, with opponents in front and at | into empty space; and Henri actually began 
the sides assailing them with missiles.” 
They continued to ascend, the ground be- | follow! 
coming steeper and steeper. Meanwhile the} “Come on!” cried he, encouragingly; add- 
sun, mounting to the meridian of a blue and ing, without much necessity, “it’s a little 
cloudless sky, was pouring down its burning steep.” 


to tread the dizzy line, and expected him to | 


rays on their heads, and Cavour was beginning! ‘“SteepP—excuse me,’ cried Cavour. “ My | 


to flag. head won’t bear it. Everything spins around 
“Here we come to a chilet,” said Henri,!me. It’s a natural infirmity, I believe—I 
cheerily, “where we may perhaps get some cannot help it, you know.” 
milk.” “Certainly not,” said Henri, instantly paus- 
Instead of milk the cowherds gave sisi ing; “only you’d never do for a Vaudois. 
rich cream; and for half an hour they rested | | Is your dizziness passing off ?” 
on the bench beneath the shade of the chalet, “No; I believe it will not till I am on safe 
chatting with the lads who had been on the | ground. Let us return, if you please, or I 
mountain all the summer. They wereas rough | shall fall in another moment.” 
as wild animals in outward appearance, but | “ Ceriainly,’ said Henri, who, seeing how 
their manners were strikingly good, though | pale he was, and sincerely pitying him for 
they spoke patois ; quite devoid of churlishness | | his fright, though with a little contempt, 
or shyness. Henri asked them when they | good-naturedly kept close to him, steadying 
were last in the valleys. him from behind with his hand under his arm. 
“On Sunday,” replied they. “ We always | When they got off the dizzy ledge Cavour 
manage to go to church by turns. It does us| threw himself at full length on the first tole- 
good all the rest of the week, and gives us|rably level ground, though it was but hard 
something to think about. The barbe gene- | rock, quite spent with exertion and fright. 
rally speaks a few kind words to us, and may “T told you it was pretty steep,” said Henri. 
be gives us a chapter to learn by heart before} “Yes, but you did not say it was like a 
the following Sunday.” | literal wall,” said Cavour, rather out of temper. 
“ And how long do you remember it after |“ What does that ledge lead to? Do men 
you have once repeated it? ” said Cavour. ever get to the end?” 
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“It leads along the face of the rock. Oh| 
yes, men have gone along it; and women and 
| children.” 
| “Does it get better or worse farther on?” 
| “The path? Rather worse, I think. 
| have not been along it for a good while.” 
| tine Surely people must fall from it some- | 
| times P” 
| “Well, when they have been driven to it 
| for safety, their pursuers have fallen from it, | 
I have been told. Indeed, I have seen their | 
| bones.” 
| 
lt 
| 
| 


command of an expedition thither. 
** Well,” 
_—_ to have got thus far, at any rate. 
do not think much of it, perhaps ? ” 
“Oh yes, it is a good pull.” 
| “QOblige me by not mentioning to your 
| sister that my head swam.’ 
“Oh, certainly not.” 
“Tt is a natural infirmity, I believe, 
Cavour. 
] “Luckily for us, it is a natural infirmity a 
|, good many of the Duke’s soldiers have been 
liable to when they came here,” said Henri, 
smiling. 
| “No wonder. Some things come to us by 
| nature, and some by practice. I am clear that 


said he, after a pause, “ it is some- 


You 





| 
| 
{| 
{ . 
|| ” said 
| 


| 
| 


|, and practice, to walk along a line like that, on 
1 

| the face of a perpendicular mountain.’ 
I] And Cavour, having regained 


axiom, now footed it downhill with cheerful- | 
| ness, and again became conversible. He was | 

parched with thirst, and desired to get some 
| water from the cow-boys at the chalet. They 


his self- 


| 
| : 
| THE 
| BY WILLIAM 
Tue year of grace lately passed away opened 
on the writer of this paper with darkening 
skies, although the goodness of a merciful God 
caused that it should prove a “ year of grace,” 
yet at its commencement the “smiling face” 
was hidden beneath the “frowning providence.” 
| Amidst those weary days the papers of this 
magazine afforded to him very many happy 
hours indeed, and often after being interested 
| in these exponents of the inner self of so many 
| unknown friends, who have, so to speak, sought 
by the exhibition of their various hobbies to’ 
both amuse and instruct him, he has thought 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I | 


Cavour secretly vowed never to take the) 


it must require qualification, both by nature | 


ROMANCE OF 


good-naturedly started to fetch him some, and | 
he thought it quite worth while to wait till 
they returned, especially as the view from the 
‘chalet was magnificent. The boys returned 
with a full pitcher, and Cavour, having slaked 
‘his thirst, offered them money, which they 
declined, saying he was quite welcome to what- 
ever they had; water, milk, cream, or any- 
thing else. 

“ Do you get tired of living up here? ” 

“Tired, signor? Oh no. There’s always 
' something to see.” 

Cavour wondered what it could be. 

Right glad was he, towards the close of the 
afternoon, to see immediately beneath him 
the lovely scenes of San Giovanni and La 
Torre, with their smiling slopes and autumn- 
tinted foliage, and meadows intersected by 
streams that looked fine as the veins on a 
lady’s white hand. The exquisite softness of 
|the home scenery contrasted finely with the 
ravines yawning immediately beneath him, 
jand the tremendous tower of rock that was a 
landmark for miles round. 

“Ts there some table-land at the end of that 
ledge ?’’ inquired he of Henri. “ What should 
‘women and children go there for if there 
not? They could not stand long together on 
that precarious path.” 

“ Ahem,—there is a sort of a something, I 
believe,” said Henri—‘“a cave or something. 
| But a great block of stone falling from above 
has made the approach somewhat difficult, 


is 


complacence by the establishment of this not quite blocked up. os 


and 
6 I 
and 


“T admire your ‘somewhat difficult’ 

‘rather steep,’’’ said Cavour, laughing. 

wonder what you would call ‘ very steep’ 
‘exceedingly difficult’!” 


ASTRONOMY. 


PENN, F.R.A.S. 
it would be a pleasing task to endeavour to 
present to the readers of this magazine the 
fascinations of a pet hobby of his own, the 
tontemplation of which, in some of its many 
aspects, has afforded him delight for many 
years. The title of this paper has already an- 
nounced the subject, and its writer would here 
beg permission to adopt henceforth the first 
person instead of the third for the sake of 
greater clearness. 

I believe there are few persons, save those 
who have tried it, who are aware how vast 


‘is the field for romancing in astronomy: the 
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mind of the astronomer is brought into contact | held in the hand, not quite in a line, be it 


with such stupendous facts that there is ample 
room for speculation, should he be so inclined ; 
not that I would recommend too great a licence 
here, but the proven facts are of so grand a 





| noticed, as the resistance of the air deflects the 


string more and more towards its extremity, 
causing it to curve slightly back, its convexity 


| being in the direction of the body’s flight. 


nature that wonder and admiration must ever | There we have a rough illustration of the laws 


accompany the explorer of this science. I do 
not intend to make this paper, or others that 
perhaps may follow from time to time, like a 
lesson, by prefacing it with definitions which, 
save to the scholar, and even sometimes to 
him, savour of weariness, but to endeavour to 
explain in its own place whatever may so need, 
in as popular and pleasing a form as is possible, 
so that the reader with no knowledge of mathe- 
matics may nevertheless understand and enjoy. 

It has seemed to me, after much thinking, 
that the subject of comets is one well adapted 


to open our way directly to the romance of 


astronomy. In considering them we shall meet, 
and I hope overcome, very many of the most 
important “elements ” of astronomy. I sup- 
pose there will be scarcely one reader of this 
who has never seen a comet; most persons will 
remember the magnificent visitor of 1858, and 
even since then no inconsiderable one in 1861. 

Comets are commonly, though erroneously, 
supposed to be bodies with long tails; hence 
their name, which is derived from a Greek 
word meaning hair, the so-called tails (again 
inaccurately if by “ tails” we mean an append- 
age that follows a body) being supposed to 
resemble the long flowing hair of the head. 
Let us take the first error alluded to above. 
It is a fact that the comets known to possess 
the appendage which we will for the present 
continue to term a tail, are fewer than those 
observed to have none. Of course it is pos- 
sible that the position of a comet may conceal 
its tail, inasmuch as this latter being very like 
to a sugar-loaf, if we look at it endways we 
shall only see a circle, and could not imagine, 
did we not know, how it would look when 
viewed sideways; but this is hardly likely, as 
in moving out of the straight line drawn from 
the earth through the sun (in which position 


|which regulate the motion of a comet. The 
|ball tied to the string represents the body, 
head, or nucleus, as it is properly called, of 
the comet; the loose piece of string its tail; 
the hand of the experimenter the sun, or centre 
of our system; and the string joining the ball 
to the hand the force of gravitation, which 
|keeps the body from flying out of its orbit. 
My readers will now understand the following 
diagram, which illustrates all that has been 
said :— 





| va y 
g i > Ee -— Ps 
/ ae ae 
ee sy 
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The comet at @ is invisible from the earth 
by reason of its immense distance, and its tail 
is, at greatest, extremely small; at 5 it has 
{perhaps become felescopic, i.e., visible by the 
laid of a very powerful glass; at ¢ it is fairly 
}seen by the naked eye, and its tail, which is 
|now much longer, is observed to follow the 
nucleus ; at d the tail is at its longest (or very 
|nearly so, of which more hereafter), and points 
| directly away from the sun; at e the tail 
| appears slightly to precede the nucleus, and 
| by reason of the relative positions of the earth 
}and comet would seem smaller than it really 
is—an artist would say it was “ foreshort- 
jened;” at f it greatly precedes, though as the 
|comet is then very nearly in the line joining 
ithe earth and sun it would appear to have 
| very little or no tail at all, and the whole body 





alone it could assume the circular shape) the|is fast becoming invisible, the tail meanwhile 
tail must more or less come into view; the|contracting and contracting. I have here sup- 
only place in which the tail could not be seen| posed, for the sake of simplicity, the earth to 
would be on the sun’s body itself, as the tail| stand still all this time, possibly a period of 
always points away from that body; and this|some months, let us say three for the sake of 
brings us to the second error alluded to above, | illustration; the earth would then, in the 
viz., that the tails of comets are dragged after | natural order of things, have arrived at g 
those bodies. If my readers will take a string, | (traversing a space equal to a fourth of its 
say about three feet long, and tie a small ball! orbit), and the come+’s tail would consequently 
to it at about six inches from one end, and| be still visible, though showing what has been 
whirl this rapidly round, they will observe that | already advanced as to the small probability 
the short end of six inches length does not|of the tail becoming invisible by position. I 
follow the course of the ball, but stands out| have also supposed the orbits of the earth and 
pretty much in a line with the longer string | comet to lie in the same place, whereas this is 
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rarely the case, the orbits of comets having 
every variety of inclination to that of the earth 
and other planets. Before going further it is 
necessary to remark that when at a the comet 
is said to be at aphelion, or away from the sun, 
and when at d at perihelion, or near to the sun. 

If my readers have followed me with thought, 


_ they have probably wondered why I have drawn 
| the orbit, or path of the comet, elliptical (oval) 





when I illustrated it by a circle in the string 
and ball example, and when I have given the 
earth a circular orbit also. I will reply to this 
query,—first, however, preparing the way by 
apparently going out of the way. Let my 
readers take a cone of some soft material, and 
cut a thin slice or section parallel to its, base ; 
the severed piece will be a circle. Let them 
next cut through the cone in a slanting direc- 
tion, as from a to b (see the figure); the result- 
ing surface will be an ellipse. Now cut through 
from a to ¢ ¢, or parallel to the side of the 
cone; the resulting surface will be a figure 
called a parabola. And, lastly, let a cut be 
made from a downwards to d d, or pependicu- 
lar to the base, and the resulting surface will 
be an hyperbola. These four figures are called 


_ the conic sections, and it is the province of 








that branch of mathematics bearing this name 
to investigate the properties and laws belong- 
ing to these curves. The two figures here 
annexed will exhibit their differences very 
plainly :— 





Sir I. Newton has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of a heavenly body describing any one of 
these conic sections as its orbit about the sun, 
and though the ellipse is the most ordinary 
one, yet some comets move in parabolic orbits ; 
and in a few other cases, that of the comet of 
1680 especially, the ellipse is so elongated that 
for a short distance it is not easily distinguished 
from an hyperbolic curve. My readers have 





only to place their point b, in the preceding 
figure of a cone, as low as possible, viz., at B, 
and then cutting for their ellipse from a to B, 
they will see how this figure-gradually ap- 
proaches the parabola, and more and more so 
as they continue to cut from a towards ¢ ¢. 
We can now return to the unanswered query. 
The fact is that no single body of our system 
moves in a circular orbit, they are all more or 
less elliptical, though those of the planets are 
so slightly so compared with those of comets, 
as to be, for all ordinary purposes, circular. 
An ellipse may easily be drawn in the following 
manner :—-Place the paper on a board, stick 
two pins upright at, say, two inches apart, 
take a piece of thread and double it, then tie 
the ends together so as to make a loop two 
and a half inches long, pass this over the pins, 
then take a thin pencil, and placing its point 
within the loop, draw it out as far as possible 


without disturbing the pins, always holding the | 


pencil upright, and so moving it around the 
pins confined by the thread a tolerable ellipse 
may be drawn. ‘This ellipse, unlike the circle, 
has two centres or foci (represented by the 
pins); in the orbits of the comets and planets 
the sun occupies one of these foci. To show 
how slight is the deviation from a circle in the 
orbits of the planets, it is only necessary to 
mention that the sun occupies the two foci 
alternately, its centre never revolving beyond 
either focus, the sun’s centre appearing to 
oscillate between «a and » in the following 
figure; whereas in the orbits of the comets, as 
we have said before, the ellipses are mostly 
extremely elongated. 
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Now let us return to the tails, and take up 
the inquiry, Why are they least in aphelion 
and greatest in perihelion? ‘To do this we 
must first endeavour to ascertain somewhat of 
the nature of the tails. The theories that have 


been advanced on this point are very numer- | 


ous, and illustrative of the tendency for ro- 
mancing in a remarkable degree. Without at 
present amusing ourselves with these, I will 
try, as briefly and plainly as I am able, to 
explain and illustrate my own opinion,—not 


mine by reason of parentage, but by adoption, | 


| 


and perhaps some small modifying additions. 
All who saw Donati’s comet in 1858 must 

remember the striking spectacle it presented 

when the star Arcturus was seen brilliantly 
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shining through its tail. Though a rather | the spherical form as it increased its distance 
unusual sight, it has been observed before, for| from the sun. Have my readers now found 
the fact is mentioned by some old writer of | an answer to the query on which we last set 
Greece or Rome, though I do not just now re-}out? I think a very probable one. Before 
member by whom. This is indisputable proof, | quitting this point, however, let me add that, 
therefore, that these appendages are transpa- | from some hitherto (so far as I am aware) un- 
rent ; and it will be remembered that we have | explained law, the tails always attain their 
already seen them to be highly flexible, inas- | maximum length and brilliancy very shortly 
much as they are so frequently curved. Now| after leaving perihelion. Though a little diffi- 
every element, or combination of elements, | cult to explain satisfactorily, this fact is in 
known to us, is either a solid or a liquid or a; company with others of a like nature, such as 
gas: to which of these classes does what we | that the hottest and coldest days always occur, 
already know of the nature of the tails indicate | not in June and December, when they should, 
them to belong? I know of no solid or liquid | but in July and January; also high tides, &c. 
satisfying the conditions, and thereforé I be- So much is this state of things observed in 
lieve them to be gaseous. Furthermore, all| nature, that the great Sir Isaac Newton has 
gases, our own atmosphere for example, ex-|laid it down as a truth that “maxima are 
pand enormously under the influence of heat, always in arrear,” an expression which I think 
and this explains much of the observed tenden- | will now be understood. 

cies of comets’ tails. The nuclei of comets are It will be recollected that at an earlier part 
comparatively very small bodies, the largest | of this paper I gave as a reason for the curved 

















that have been seen only measuring a little 
more than 500 miles in diameter, and most 
others very greatly less. These solids are 
probably the seat of great chemical changes 
and disturbances under the heating, illuminat- 
ing, and electrical action of the sun’s rays. 
Now let us take Newton’s comet, as it is 
called, of 1680 as an example. At aphelion it 
is 70,400 millions of miles distant from the 
sun, while at perihelion its distance is only a 
little less than 590,000 miles from the sun’s 
centre (and his semidiameter or radius is 
441,000 miles); it is therefore about 120,000 


tails the resistance of the atmosphere. Is 
there then an atmosphere in those distant 
regions ? Not exactly that perhaps, but most 
probably a very rare, ethereal medium, insuffi- 
cient, it may be, to affect the motions of such 
ponderable masses as the planets, but quite 
enough to act on the very different bodies of 
comets whose masses are comparatively inap- 
preciable. That this is so is strengthened by 
another fact. There is a small comet called 
Encke’s, with an orbit of about 1,207 days, 
which is regularly watched and noted as it 
returns from time to time, and this period is 





times farther from the sun at one time than'at| known to diminish each time about } of a 


another, and as light and heat decrease in| day, so that its orbit more nearly resembles a | 
. . a . . . . | 
proportion to the square of the distance, the | fine spiral where each revolution is contained | 


light and heat experienced by this comet at in the preceding, or to a measuring tape, and 
aphelion would be 120,000 X 120,000 times) the comet must eventually fall into the sun. 
less than at perihelion; and though Sir I.} Now it is most probable that this is brought 
Newton estimated the sun’s heat at this latter | about by the resistance of some such ethereal 


position to be about equal to 2,000 times that| medium as that in question, though it is 


of red-hot iron, this diminished 14,400 millions | possible that another cause may be in opera- | 


of times would be a very horrible darkness | tion similar to that which led to the discovery 
indeed, and a cold far exceeding that of our, of Neptune by the retardation of Uranus. 
No wonder, then, that at! In explaining my first diagram I mentioned 


aphelion the comet rolls itself up, as it were, | having had to suppose the comets and planets | 
like a hedgehog in winter, an impenetrable moving in the same plane, or, as it were, all | 


iron-bound mass; but as it gradually nears|on the surface of your table, whereas this is 
the sun the influences just now mentioned act | not the case, save (with only small deviations) 
in intensified degrees upon its surface, disen-|with the planets. Suppose the sun to be 


gaging its pent-up gases, which cleave to and | represented by a ball lying in the centre of 


surround it like an atmosphere, obeying the la table, and the planets to be also represented 


law of that body’s motion as do those of the 
planets, whose orbits being round and compact 


their atmospheres are the same, while the 


atmospheres of comets assume the form of their 


peculiar orbits. 
some degree been verified by Sir W. Herschel, 
who observed the comet of 1811 to return to 





by a number of proportionately smaller balls 
placed on circles drawn on the table, having 
the sun for their centre, this would be a not 


|very inaccurate illustration of actual facts ; 
This assumption has also in| now if the orbits of the comets were also in 


the same plane, and we were to introduce a 
number of them amongst the balls on our 
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88 
table (supposing some machinery to keep all | infallibly come into collision with us on or 
moving), a collision must inevitably occur | about December 21st, at one of those recurring 
sooner or later with one or other of them.| periods of 63 years, unless Biela’s comet | 
But the cometary orbits are not in the same} lessens its orbit (as is supposed, but not 
plane—scarcely one is,-—they are inclined at} known) in the same way as Encke’s, when all | Cot 
| every possible angle to the plane in which the | danger would be over. i} eae 
| earth moves, called the plane of the ecliptic.| I have hurried rather faster than I in- mane 
_ Or as it would be with our table, one would | tended over the latter part of this paper, lest | ain 
| descend perpendicularly through the table and|I should overrun my space; but before I close || hs 
up again, another slant from one side, a third|it I must say a few words on the rate of | ra q 
; = oil | an 
| from another, a fourth come upwards from speed at which a comet travels. Kepler dis- | | ah 
| the floor, and so on, almost ad infinitum.|covered a very beautiful law, by which the || Mrs 
| This of course greatly lessens the chances of| celestial bodies are said “to describe equal | inal 
| a collision; for even supposing, which is not| areas in equal times.” In the accompanying iis 
| likely, the orbit of a comet to exactly intersect | figure— | eal 
| that of a planet, both bodies must arrive at oe | ides 
= 
the same spot at the same moment before a fosti 
such an event could happen. But even | | and 
should such occur, I am not prepared to hesiia 
admit that it would be a calamity. Think wh pee 
what insignificant affairs even the a. ce old 
| known comets are compared with ourearth. It e. 
| is very likely that on entering our atmosphere cate ioe 
a comet would be partially dispersed, as is the/ , 5 5 BOS, CDS, DEF, and EFS are all | So tl 
eo ey See oe ana - equal areas, and a body moving in the orbit be pi 
into the ocean and make’ a ‘new island ~ ABCDEFG describes each of these areas in | both 
estonish our adventurous navigators, or per-| 110 same time, 7.e., supposing the line SF to || | Engl 
, rebound and ge oin'e es othte mee move (shortening itself as it does so) to S B, it Li 
gether : it is certainly very unlikely seri- passes over the arcs FE, ED, DC, CB, BA, oni 
| ously vo affect us by disturbing the angle of in equal times ; and each one being longer as we || us ]y 
inclination of our orbit, whereby our seasons, 5. A, the body must of course move faster. || alway 
would be affected, or by changing that orbit, Hence the rate at perihelion is enormous, | | that. 
whereby pes an ee ee ee pegged while that at aphelion is sluggish in the | help 
|| altered; neither would its tail ae oe fire, extreme. Consider the arcs AB and EF as } and o 
yi Mensano huve often feared; it 18 €ven | circular arcs (for simplicity), and the areas || | our k 
doubtful if we should be aware of being in ABS, EFS, will then be sectors of circles. || | able t 
the tail at all. There is on record such a fact ae ae {I Poe 
|| as that we have been contemplating, only it! Now the area of a sector = ———~—— | | & hii 
happened to Mars rei a seo eae yr Pe. Newton’s comet, before mentioned, had a | neigh} 
favourable for enabling us to judge of the|“""" ee Sei I had 
f such collision. In 1315 or| Velocity at perihelion of 880,000 miles an || : 
ra mt + : | h ently the area will be = which 
1316 that planet came into collision with a our, consequ y ap 7 round, 
large comet, and though the diameter of Mars radius X 880,000. ham, 
|| is not much more than half that of the earth, 2 éibidle 2 
|| yet the comet was the sufferer, so far as could | put as the radius at EF is 120,000 times I was 
be observed, being broken into three Panne | Ongers or nearly so, the arc must be 120,000 during 
which flying off into as many new orbits, are|i;nes shorter to produce an equal area. fortabl 
now known as three distinct comets, viz., 880,000 cart (t 
those of 1812, 1815, and 1846! Also Lexell’s| Hence the velocity at aphelion = 120.000 * that I 
comet passed through the system of Jupiter | 2. de a minu 
and his satellites in 1769, and again in 1779,| — = 7% miles nearly an hour only! saying 
without in the least disturbing their move- le need 4 
ments, but was itself very greatly deflected} I have space to say nothing of the mar- best. ps 
from its proper course, or else absorbed by | vellous dimensions of the tails and their many | - parentl 
the planet or one of his four moons, as it has/| eccentricities, nor of the curious history of | | will ms 
never since reappeared, though it ought to| men’s thoughts about these wonderful bodies; | 7 Cous 
have done. so several times since then. The/ neither can I stay to speculate on their pro- ' rather { 
only comet from which we are known to stand|bable numbers and uses in the economy of | was ve 
in danger is Biela’s, a comet, whose period was| the solar system, nor point out the various _ knowin, 
ascertained in 1836 to be 6? years; this must | allusions to comets in the Holy Scriptures. IV. 
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| beloved corn market, and that he was very 
small wayside inn, and to drive me in the| wishful to transport the rest of himself thither, 
pony-chaise over to grandfather’s in time for|I insisted upon his immediate departure, as- 


dinner. It was not “a party,” in the ordinary | suring him that I did not in the least mind 
acceptation of the term, to which I was invited, |staying for a short time by myself, and that 
and yet there was to be a very large party Frank, being a model of punctuality, would be 
assembled that day in both dining and dr awing- | certain to make his appearance presently. 
room. Cousins were coming ‘from town to After a little more polite hesitancy, the 
make the acquaintance of some stranger cousins | worthy farmer drove off in the rain, and I sat 
recently arrived from Australia; and all our | down by the window to wait for my cousin. 
relatives in the neighbourhood who could leave I waited patiently for nearly a quarter of an 
home were asked to join the others on this| hour, and then I began to grow fidgetty and 
festive occasion. It was to be a very merry|to wonder whether anything had happened to 
and hospitable gathering. Our Australian|him, and what I should do if he failed in 
cousins, after many years’ absence, had re- | keeping his promise. Ten more minutes 
turned to their native land with abundance of | |} passed, as minutes under such circumstances 
gold, found not at the diggings, but in the} ldo pass, very slowly; and wearying at length 
field of honest industry, and also with high | of looking at the dripping trees and the soaked 
testimonials to their social virtues and worth. | ground, T explored the room in search of a 
So that we were disposed to like them and to|book with which to beguile the time. But 
be proud of them; and we went to show them, | there was not a scrap of paper to be met with 
both by word and deed, how hearty was our|in the drearily tidy apartment. So I made 
English welcome. |my way to Mrs. Foster in the kitchen, where 
Living at some distance from grandfather’s, iI found her up to her elbows in the washing 
and the only medium of communication between | tub, and I begged for the loan of any book che 
us lying along cross country roads, I was | might happen to have. 
always obliged, whenever I wished to travel in| “To be sure, miss, and welcome. Go up- 
that direction, to avail myself of any frie ndly | stairs, Betsey, and fetch down that old brown 
help that might be at hand; for hoth train|box for the young lady, and then she can 
and omnibus ‘declining to take that route for| choose whichsoever she likes best. We keeps 
our benefit, and my mother and I not being} them there, miss,” she added, turning to me, 
able to afford any vehicle of our own, we had | “ because they're out of the dust upstairs. 
save that of accepting} Besides, we’re not much of scholars ourselves, 


Covsty Frank promised to meet me at the 


thus no alternative 
a kindly “lift” from some more fortunate | and ’tisn’t often we wants ’em.’ 

neighbour. On the morning, then, in question | I was not surprised at this rarity of inter- 
I had been carried as far as the “ Plough’ '— | course between the books and their owners, 
which was about half way on my journey—by | when I examined the contents of the old brown 
round, rosy-faced, good-tempered Farmer Mark-| box. A few antiquated lesson books, some 
ham, who was going to attend some large | dry agricultural volumes, an obsolete herbal, 
corn market. It was a very wet morning, but} a tattered copy of “The Whole Duty of 
I was thoroughly screened from the weather| Man,” three or four other old-fashioned re- 
during my drive, and felt all right and com-!ligious treatises, and an ill-printed “ Pilgrim’s 
fortable when I emerged from the covered| Progress,” formed the inviting repast spread 
cart (there now! I had not meant to tell you | out before me,—with the exception, I ought to 
that I went in a cart, but it slipped out all in| have said, of an odd volume of a magazine 
a minute without my thinking of what I was | called “The Lady’s Magazine; or, Entertain- 
saying; and I don’t know, ‘after all, that I|ing Companion for the Fair Sex.” As I was 
need be ashamed of my conveyance) into the|one of the “ fair sex,’ and sadly in want of an 
best parlour of the little inn. How a long|“ entertaining companion,” I opened its dis- 


parenthesis spoils a sentence! but I hope you coloured, time-worn pages, in search of some 
It was the seventeenth volume 


| of the series, and was dated 1786, older there- 
rather too early for him; and the good farmer | fore than my own respected grandmother. Sub- 
was very unwilling to leave me alone; but/| stantially bound in calf, with a gilt back, and 


knowing that his heart was already in his| marbled edges, and “embellished with elegant 
H 


Cousin Frank had not yet arrived: it was 
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| placed two baskets of fruit, which I had been 
| decorating for the desert. While I was singing 
| and playing a plaintive French air, I heard a 
| gentle rap at the door. 
| I exclaimed, ‘Come in, whoever you are!’ when 
| the door opened, and, almost petrified with 


| wild as I am—all disordered as are my ideas ? 


| from my hand—he caught me in his arms— 
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copper plates, designed and engraved by the 
most capital artists in Europe”—publishers 
knew how to puff even at that period,—con- 
taining likewise some “ elegant portraits of the 
Royal Family,” and “ new songs, set to music; ” 
in addition to “elegant patterns” (what elegant 
persons our grandmothers must have been !) 
for handkerchiefs, aprons, ruffles, and gowns, 
and for filigree fire-screens, work-baskets, and 
tea-caddies. The old magazine had, no doubt, 
been much prized by its first readers. 

As may be imagined, the greater part of the 
book was devoted to fiction. But though an 
inveterate reader, sometimes sitting up half 
the night to finish a three-volumed story, 
I could not wade through the silly sentiment- 
alities, the absurdly high-flown romances, and 
the insipid milk-and-watery moral sketches, at 
which I glanced. “Female Fortitude; or, 
The History of the Duchess of C , related 
by herself ;” “The Illusions of Love; a senti- 
mental Tale;” and “Fragments of Letters 
from Juliet to Maria;’’ were some of the titles ; 
and the first few lines upon which my eye fell 
in the latter will give a sufficient insight into 
their style :— 

* Oh, Maria, he is come! he is come! Those 
few words, how expressive they are! You 
demand particulars, but how can I give them, 





Still, to oblige you, I will try. 

“Yesterday, I was gone up to dress for 
dinner. I had taken all the pins out of my} 
hair, which hung loosely down behind, out of} 
powder, and shaded half my face before; my 
dress was white, with a broad blue sash, and 
as the weather is remarkably warm, I had 
thrown myself in this dishabille on the sofa 
in my own dressing-room, with my lute in my | 
hand. A table stood by me, on which were 


Ceasing my music, 


surprise, I beheld—Edward Clermont! I 
started from my seat—the instrument fell 
and I fainted!—Maria! I can describe no 
further !” 

I could read “no further,” and my reader is, 
I expect, equally satisfied to stop here. Yet 
this extract is superior, both in language and 
sentiment, to many others that I could make. 
Certainly there is a vast improvement in 
story-writing since 1786, Compare the sensible, 
healthful, heart-and-mind-improving contribu- 
tions of Miss Muloch, Miss Manning, Mrs. 





Oliphant, and a host of other writers, with the 


namby-pamby trash quoted above, and you 
will allow that the light literature of the 
present day is far more elevated in style and 
more beneficial in tone than was that of the 
last century. 

I am sorry to have to qualify this last 
assertion; but when one thinks of our “sen- 
sational” authors, and the avidity with which 
their rapidly-thrown-off productions are read, 
and also of the poor, weak stuff of which 
so many of our novels are composed, one 
is forced to admit that we have not yet at- 
tained to perfection in this department. And 
as everybody at all conversant with books 
must be fully aware of this fact, I must say 
that I have often been surprised as well as 





grieved to see, as I have seen, girls of fourteen | 
and sixteen allowed to select, at their pleasure, | 


any volume from the indiscriminate collection 
of a common circulating library. Can such 
delicate hands touch pitch and not be defiled ? 

But though I did not find anything very 
edifying in the stories of my old magazine, 


there were many scraps in it that interested | 


me. Especially the little bits of “ news” in- 
serted to gratify the curiosity of the then fair 
readers. At an early page was an account of 
the christening of the Earl of Salisbury’s 
daughter, at his lordship’s house in Arlington 
Street. “Their Majesties, with the Princess 
Royal, were sponsors. Every preparation was 
made to celebrate the ceremony with the 
utmost splendour. 

“The Princess Royal went first in her chair. 

“The Queen next in her chair. 

“The King last in his chair. 


“ Lady Salisbury sat up in her bed to re- 


ceive them. The bed was of green damask, 
with flowers in festoons, and lined with orange- 
coloured silk. The counterpane was white 
satin. 


“The queen was dressed in dark green, | 


covered with silver gauze, but ornamented 
with the greatest profusion of diamonds per- 
haps ever seen at one time. ; 
covered with diamonds,—diamond stomacher, 


Her head was | 


diamond sleeve-bows, diamond bouquet, &e., | 


&e. 

“The King was dressed in scarlet, most 
superbly embroidered with gold, diamond 
George, diamond hat-buckle, &c. 

“The Princess Royal was in light green, 
covered with silver gauze. 

“His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
performed the service. 

“The Queen received the child from Lady 


Essex, and the Archbishop received it from || 


the Queen, who named it, ‘ Georgina, Charlotte, | 


Augusta.’ 
“Their Majesties staid about an hour and a 
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half, during which time none of the ey, 4 “The prince, finding his affairs embarrassed 
sat down.” (How tired they must have been!)| by the smallness of his income, applied to his 
“ The present which his Majesty gives on| majesty for assistance; assuring his majesty 
this occasion is a piece of plate of one hundred | that if any part of his conduct was thought 
and twenty ounces weight, which is rage age improper, he would, upon its being made 
with the name of the child, the sponsors, &c. | known to him, alter the same, and conform to 
“The entertainment was only such as wan (his majesty’s wishes in every particular that 
proper for the occasion, cakes, caudle, &c.|was becoming a gentleman. The king ordered 
The servants were all dressed cieauitinenite a state of the prince’s affairs to be laid before 
in broad silver lace, as broad as the lace|him. A state of the prince’s debts was accord- 
formerly worn by the gentlemen pensioners.|ingly made out, amounting in the whole to 
The room was rather small for the company; about two hundred and thirty thousand pounds, 
it was long, but narrow, and was lighted with | to which was added twenty thousand pounds 
wax and the new patent lamps.” | for completing the works at Carlton House, 
Next—how short and sudden the transition | making in all two hundred and fifty thousand 
between life and death!—TI lighted upon ade-| pounds. This account was laid before his 
scription of the funeral of her late Royal High-| majesty. Last Tuesday evening Lord South- 
ness the Princess Amelia, second daughter of|ampton received his majesty’s answer, which 
his late Majesty George the Second. After was a direct and positive REFUSAL. 
enumerating the order of the procession, it! “His royal highness, upon being informed 


mentions the Duchess of Bolton (her train|of this answer, took his RESOLUTION, viz., to 
borne by Lady Yonge) as chief mourner; the | retire to a private station. 
Duchess of Northumberland and the Duchess | “No tradesman is to lose a shilling. All 


of Hamilton as her two supporters; while ten | his highness’s horses, carriages, &c., are ordered 
countesses followed as her assistants. to be immediately sold. And letters were sent 
“ All these ladies, including four baronesses, on Friday to the several persons who compose 
who were pall-bearers, were dressed in great his household, that their services were no longer 
magnificence of sorrow. The chief mourner, necessary. The whole establishment is there- 
and some others, had veils, through which the! fore discharged. His highness can appear no 
two sister duchesses in particular, and the|more as a prince, for he has no retinue. He 
Ladies Waldegrave, shone with softened | keeps only four gentlemen, whose chief business 
‘but undiminished lustre.’ Of the assistant |it now is to arrange and complete the settle- 
mourners, Lady Salisbury was the most beau-|ment of his affairs, reserving to himself only 
tiful; and of the preceding ladies, the Viscoun-|ten thousand pounds per annum out of the 
tess Duncannon. public money that was appropriated for his 
“The urn, containing the bowels of the|support. The works at Carlton House are 
Princess Amelia, inclosed in a square box, | all stopped, and the house will be shut up.” 
covered with crimson velvet, was carried from | Subjoined a little further on in the book was 
her house in Cavendish Square to Westminster | a “ Poetical Explanation of the Royal Marriage 
Abbey, for interment with her body in the/ Act:” 
royal vault.” | 
Then came a long list of the bequests and 
annuities which the princess had left by will 
to her ladies of the bedchamber, and to her 
various servants, and specifying the number | 
of years which each had been in her service. 
There was one great oversight in the will— 
“no mourning was provided for any of the| 
servants; but by petition to Lord Besborough 
mourning was ordered for all the household. | 
The noble lord was opposed in his order, but | 
honourably said that if the Prince of Hesse 
refused to pay he would pay the cost out of | 
his own pocket.” | 
It is to be hoped that the Prince of Hesse | 
reimbursed the noble lord; but some princes | 
were in rather an embarrassed condition at that 
period, to judge from “an event which hap- 
pened, in June, between his Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales.” 


“ Quoth Dick to Tom, ‘ This Act appears 
Absurd as I’m alive; 
To take the crown at eighteen years, 
The wife at twenty-five. 
“¢¢ The mystery how shall we explain ? 
For sure as Dowdeswell said, 
Thus early if they’re fit to reign, 
They must be fit to wed.’ 
“*Quoth Tom to Dick, ‘ Thou art a fool, 
And little know’ st of life ; 
Alas! ’tis easier far to rule 
A kingdom than a wife !’”’ 


The same witty writer also contributes this 
epigram :— 
*¢ As Tom was one day in deep chat with his friend, 
He gravely advised him his manners to mend ; 
Said his morals were bad, he had heard it from many; 
‘They lie,’ replied Tom, ‘for I never had any!’” 
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In each number of the magazine there were 
“enigmatical lists’? to be answered in the 
next; but the amount of skill required for 
their solution may be easily inferred from the 
following specimen :— 

“ An enigmatical list of towns and villages 
in Middlesex :— 


“TI. The name of an animal, changing a 
letter, and a convenience for crossing 
a river—Uzxbridge. 

“TI. One point of the compass, and a reser- 
voir for water—Southwell. 

“TIT. A feed for horses, a vowel, and a ser- 
pentine letter—Hayes. 

“TV. Two-fifths of a public school, and a dried 
fish—EFaling. 

“V. An ascent, the latter half of a village 
already mentioned, and part of the 
largest town in Middlesex—Hilling- 
don. 

“VI. What no play is without, and the oppo- 
site to off—Acton. 

“VII. Part of what is used in extinguishing 
a fire, and an enclosed piece of ground 
—Enfield.” 


Nearly all are fashioned in this style; the 
alteration of a letter, and the omission of one 
or more in a word, being of very common 
occurrence. Some of the enigmatical lists are 
rather amusing; such, for instance, as those 
of “Young Ladies at Kingston,” “ Young 
Gentlemen at Islington,” “Old Bachelors of 
Newbury,” and “ Old Maids in Deptford.” The 
last list with its answer, in which figure the 
names of Buxton, Davis, Dalton, Hooker, 
Bayley, &c., appears to have given great 
offence to one of the number, as she pens this 
indignant remonstrance to “ Mrs. Grey,” alias 
“the matron,” who edits the correspondence :— 


“My pear Mrs, Grey,—I am so out of 
patience that I have no time to make any 





apology, being assured, from your attention 
to the complaints of our sex, that you will, 
readily pardon this freedom. 

“You must know, madam, that I, amongst | 


am neither capricious, nor superstitious, nor 
censorious, nor detracting; nor am I in my 
person or my dress affectedly prim or demure. 
My size, indeed, is rather diminutive, but that 
is not the criterion of an old maid. All I 
desire, therefore, dear madam, is that you will 
in your next number draw the picture of an 
old maid, minutely describing her age, man- 
ners, disposition, and dress, so that I may 
regulate my behaviour accordingly, and at the 
same time convince your correspondent that 
his judgment is as erroneous as his taste, and 
you will infinitely oblige many of your female 
readers, not one of them more than 

“Your humble servant and sincere admirer, 

“A Young Maid.” 

Underneath this epistle is the “matron’s”’ 
reply :— 

“This young maid is rather warm in Ler 
language, though it is certain that a woman 
of the sweetest disposition in the world must 
be monstrously provoked to see herself ranked 
amongst ‘old maids’ at five and twenty, 
especially if she has taken pains not to de- 
serve the ‘detestable appellation.’ However, 
as the matron very lately declared her senti- 
ments in favour of old maids, having known 
many of the sisterhood who were very valuable 
companions in their single state, and being 
contented themselves were always ready to 
contribute to the happiness of their friends 
and acquaintances, she cannot look upon the 
old maid in the odious light in which the 
young maid has placed her, who by her signa- 
ture has sufficiently proved herself a different 
character. 

“With regard to the concluding request of 
my Young Maid, I must beg leave to inform 
her that no such character as an antiquated 
virgin, in appearance, is to be seen in this 
dressing (I was going to say undressing) age. 
The dresses of our fashionable ladies from 
fifteen to fifty, are, indeed, so fantastical, and 
their manners so girlishly juvenile, that it is 
no easy matter to draw the line of discrimina- 
tion between them. But the surest method 


other ladies, as little deserving as myself, am,|we can take not to be deemed disagreeable 
in the Ladies’ Magazine for last month, publicly | objects, either married or single, is to be at 
placed in the list of the old maids of Deptford ! ‘all times easy, good-humoured, and well- 
What does your enigmatical correspondent; bred; to dress genteely, but never to be 
mean? Odious creature! Shall I, who am/ dressed in the extremity of the fashion; to 
but just turned five and twenty, be branded | affect neither the character of a prude nor a 
with the detestable appellation of old maid? | flirt, but to behave with modesty and polite- 
Indeed, madam, no girl in the whole place has ‘ness to both sexes, so that they may speak of 
a greater aversion to the name than myself;/us in the most favourable terms, whether we 
nor has any one taken more pains than I have | are Old Maids or Young Ones.” 

to alter my present unenvied situation. Why | In apparent contradiction to this answer, 
C. L. should rank me among the antiquated | and yet, perhaps, in sarcastic harmony with 
groupe I know not; I am not a prude; I do|it, is the “ Receipt to make a Modern Fine 
not rail at the insincerity of the other sex; I| Lady.” 
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‘¢ You must first, my fair pupil, resign all pretence 


. 


. 


To what once were deemed beauties—discretion and 
sense ; 

Let your converse be such as was once thought unfit, 

And you'll then be accounted polite, and a wit. 

If by those of inferior rank you’re addressed, 

By a toss of your head be your breeding expressed ; 

And if twenty admirers should after you run, 

Coquet with them all, but be constant to none. 





Make a jest, my dear Sophy, of all that is g 
For who but a parson, a fool, or a knave, 
Would ever be serious? ’Tis really not right 
For fine ladies to think ; let those who delight 
In sober reflection and study pursue 

Their favourite plan,— 


‘ As English is chattered by each country wench, 


You must learn by all means that sweet language, 
the French ; 
Apply, if you wish like 
To Monsieur de Caper, just landed from F1 
He'll teach you to hop 4 la mode de Paris. 
Let your head-dress be modelled by Monsieur Tuy ee, 

For English friseurs can do nothing aright, 


They’d make e’en the lovely Miss D——-g a 


» a Christian to dance, 


ance ; 


fright. 


When Nature no roses nor lilies bestows, 
Kind art will suy 


And what is now ge tised by every fair dam 


ly both the e lil and rose. 


Can never be thought or a sin or a shame. 
Then let each pale beauty to Warven’s 
He sells what will make her both blooming and 
Here too, if she p 


Perfumes, w sich with those of Arabia can vie: 
And these, my dear Sophy, don’t fail to procure, | 


| 


repair, 
fair. 
may buy 


leasures, the fair one 


For what mortal a nymph void of sweets can} 
endure ? 
Let your hoop in its form much resemble a bell; | 
Your train hang behind somewhat more than an ell; 
Your hat may be oval, turned up on each side, 
Like those which the gentlemen wear when the 
ride ;— 
But hold, I am hurrying out of my sphere, 
And shall therefore conclude with requesting, my 


dear, 


You would carefully follow each rule laid before 


you, 
Though wise nx 


1 despise them, each beau will adore | 


you.” 


A very flattering sketch of a young lady,| 


drawn in the then - much-approved form of an} 


acrostic, adorned a neighbouring page, 


ee 





| 


M ight I her qualities attempt to paint, 

I know my strongest efforts would be fuint ; 

8 uch true politeness with such judgment joined, 
S uch harmony, good sense, and taste refined, 

H ave seldom in one person been combined ; 

I n manners exquisite, sublime in thought, 

C orrect in learning—by Minerva tau; ght! 

K ind to communicate instruction’ s plan ;— 

S he’s all perfections! Copy which you can.” 








‘twould be monstrous in you. | 


| wages can support their dress ? 


| their station, 


| minant. 
|erring judgment to expatiate on a subject so 


| their propensities to extravagance 


The “fair sex,” in those times as well as 
|in our own, appear to have been equally 
| troubled about the vexed question of “do- 
|mestic servants.” A Mrs. Gravely states her 
| complaint in a concise note, which at once 
|elicits editorial advice and sympathy. Mrs. 
; | Gravely complains that, “whilst ladies are 
| daily accused of dressing in an unbecoming 
manner, there is not sufficient censure passed 
|upon servants, who go to the extreme of the 
fashion.” She says, “Judge of my astonish- 
}ment, madam, when I beheld a few evenings 
|ago a servant maid-of-all-work dressed in the 
|height of the fashion, going with a party of 
her acquaintances to Vauxhall, and imitating 
all the airs of her superiors. Can anything be 
more absurd or ridiculous than to see a servant 
waiting at table with her gown buttoned down 
her wrists (which I have been witness to), 
her hair in ringlets, a prominent handkerchief, 
jand many other supplements that make the 
fasnionable lady? Is it possible that their 
Do not many 
owe their present and perhaps eternal ruin to 
too strong a propensity to dress and pleasure? 
If every mistress of a family would insist on 
her servants dressing in a manner becoming 
I think it would be a means of 
abolishing that pride which reigns so predo- 
But I must consign it to your un- 


very interesting, and beg you will propose 
some method that the ladies may adopt; and 
your complying with this request will lay 
under the deepest obligation your sincere ad- 
mirer, OPHELIA MrranDA GRAVELY.” 

Mrs. Grey “entirely agrees with the very 


sensible Mrs. Gravely in thinking that the 
| subject she has chosen for her letter is ex- 
’ | ceedingly proper at this time, when the whole 
| mation, as well as the metropolis, swarms with 


people who give the most deplorable proofs of 
and dissipa- 
tion. The description which she gives of the 
dress and whole appearance of female servants 
in the very lowest departments is but too just. 
| But from whence does such an appearance 
arise? Certainly, from the very persons who 
| are and who ought to be the very first to com- 
plain of it. For the great increase of wages 
may be deemed the principal cause of the evil 
complained of. Large sums are now every day 
demanded; I wish I could add that such sums 
were never given. Servants were surely as 


| neat, as agreeable, and far more adapted to 


their stations in life, when they had not above 
£5 or £6 a year for wages, as they are at pre- 
sent, when they have the assurance to insist 
upon nine or ten guineas. How exorbitant is 
such a demand, and how unjust! Is not every 
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article in housekeeping considerably increased, | 
with regard to price, in these luxurious times ? 
Do we not pay additional taxes to Government 
for our domestics, though they prove ever so 
disobedient and undeserving? On what ac- 


count can this advance on wages be demanded? | 
It only serves to make those who require them | 


appear totally out of character by purchasing 
powder, pomatum, false curls, prominent hand- 
kerchiefs, and by putting more calico in a gown 
and petticoat than they can really want. If 
every person who keeps servants would deter- 
mine to give very moderate wages, making it 
a rule to reward them according to their merit, 
they would find themselves much better served; 
and I will venture to add that their servants 
would, upon the whole, be much more satisfied 
than with the present mode of proceeding. 
They are never contented, they never can be 
contented, as they know not what to ask, nor 
what to do with it when they have got it. A 
standard for wages is therefore greatly to be 
wished for, and it would most probably be at- ; 
tended with good consequences; every unex- | 
pected present in cash or clothes would not | 
only give them true pleasure, but excite them | 
to perform their respective duties with more 
alacrity. By not being permitted to appear | 


| over-dressed, they might be prevailed on to| 
| save what they do not actually want to spend, | 
| a8 a provision against sickness and old age. | 
| Thousands of them would thus be saved from | 


ruin and poverty, and many families might | 
find useful, humble friends whom, by kind and 
proper treatment, they had saved from vanity 
and dissipation.” 

Not bad advice from the excellent matron! 
but, like a great deal of other good advice, not 
very practicable. 

The following short sketch much amused 
It is written in a spirit akin to that 
evinced by many a paterfamilias in 1870. 

“T am a man of some property, and have 


phatically called genteel company. But having 
a wife and one child, a daughter, now in her 
eighteenth year, I cannot deem it prudent, 
considering my own income, and the manners 
of my wife and daughter, to run into all the 
fashionable follies of the age. I should be very 
sorry indeed to see the latter bear any resem- 
blance, with regard to dress and dissipation, to 
In 
those accomplishments for which she discovered 
an early genius she has been improved by the 
instructions of her mother, who has also wisely 
taught her to make and mend our linen and 
her own. By me she has been enabled to read 





the best authors during her leisure hours; 
and till within these few months we have, 


seemingly, been the happiest of families. But 
of late there has been a great deal of whisper- 
ing between Maria and her mother. The other 
evening, after having several times repeated 
the words to each other, ‘Now do you speak, 
mamma ;’ ‘No, child, do you tell him;’ my 
wife came forward, and began with, ‘I wish, 
my dear, you would make a little alteration in 
your household, and take a footman.’ 

“*A footman!’ I replied in astonishment ; 
‘that would make a great change indeed; 
don’t you think servants give trouble enough 
already? And yet you want me to keep 
the most useless, the most good-for-nothing 
of all domestics, who must necessarily be an 
idle fellow under our roof; for as we keep 
neither a carriage nor a horse, he would have 
little or nothing to do.’ 

“*Oh, but, papa,’ cried Maria, ‘everybody 
keeps a footman now.’ ‘I hope not,’ I said; 
‘I hope everybody is not so foolish as to pay 
for a fellow whom they cannot want.’ ‘ Every- 
body whom we visit, papa; and you cannot 
think how they dislike coming to a house 
where they only see abigails, as they call them, 
in it. Iam sure I am quite ashamed to see 
how they treat us because we have not a man- 
servant; and they behave to our maids with 
so much scorn while they wait at tea, or let 
them in and out!’ ‘You cannot surely be 
serious, Maria, while you talk in this manner ; 
for my own part, if I really could believe that 
such foolish persons ever entered my house 
I should never desire to see them again. 
What is it to our company whether a man or 
a maid servant waits upon them, provided they 
are attentive and civil? Such company is 
certainly not ‘worth having who pay more 


regard to the sex of your servant than to 


your society,’ ‘ Well, but, my dear,’ said my 
wife, ‘it is the fashion now not to let the maids 
be seen; and to be sure a man has a much 
smarter appearance.’ 
fashion,’ replied I, out of all patience; ‘you 
may as well tell me it is the fashion to add 
two or three more dishes to those you have 
already. None but fools are governed by 
fashion, ard therefore I will not follow it. 
Have we not lived many years here in a com- 
fortable, respectable manner with only two 


maids ? and must we alter our plan when an | 
alteration in it would evidently be to our dis- | 


advantage? Besides, I think a civil, cleanly 
female waiting on you is a more agreeable 
object than a rude and perhaps illiterate 
blockhead.’ ‘Well, then, my dear, said my 
wife, ‘suppose you only take a good big boy.’ 
‘Ah, do, papa,’ cried Maria, delighted at her 
mother having thought of so clever an expe- 
dient. ‘Not I indeed,’ was my answer; ‘a 
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boy would be ten times worse than a man; 

he would eat and drink as much, and he would | 
do less work. Boys are the most unlucky 
animals in the world; they are always in mis-| 
chief. No, no; I don’ t wish to save my money, | 


but I wish to spend it in a rational manner 5| 
‘Oh, _ papa, | 


and I wish to be comfortable.’ 
what an old-fashioned word that is!’ said | 
Maria ; ‘ nobody thinks of being “ comfortable” 
now, except old forlorn people indeed!’ ‘ It; 
is plain you do not,’ replied I. ‘With every- 


thing about you to make a reasonable being | 
you do not know for| 
what or for why. You want to make yourself| 
as contemptible as your neighbours, and not! 


happy, you are uneasy ; 


only keep a useless servant, but one who it 


' is highly probable would give you a good deal 


that those who think 


of vexation, in order 
themselves our superiors—and who are, per- 

haps, our superiors in nothing but vanity and 
pride—may have. the pleasure of saying that | 
they visit no family in which there is not a| 
footman.’ ‘ Well, papa, it is rather hard,’ pouted | 
Maria, ‘ that we should lose our best visitors.’ 

‘Such company is not worth having upon any 
terms, my dear. Those who would absent 
themselves from the houses of people of repu- 
tation and good breeding, because they were 
let in by a female servant, are not acting under 
the direction of common sense; indeed, I am 
tempted to think them in a state of insanity, | 
and fit to be excluded from all society. It is 
best, therefore, to keep within the circle of the 
rational and candid part of the human species; 
by so doing we shall be less liable to give or | 
receive offence; and we may stand a chance of | 
being approved and respected by all who are} 
most entitled to our esteem and regard, though 
we may or may not have a footman, or even a| 
footboy, at our door.’ These remarks—sensi- | 
ble ones, I flatter myself—silenced my wife 
and daughter at the time; but I fully expect 
a fresh attack every moment in favour of a} 
livery servant, and am not sure whether I 
shall not be pressed to keep a gentleman out | 
of livery. To appear happy, not to be happy, 
is the reigning foible of our times.” 

Besides the “ Home and Foreign News,” 

printed each number in dreadfully small type, | 
the only political scraps I met with in the 
magazine were these two. I think I ought to 
send the first to the Rock, or to the Record. | 


“THE YOUNG LION AND HIS KEEPER. | 


4 POLITICAL FABLF. } 





“A famous keeper of wild beasts took it! 
into his head that he could easily subdue the | 
ferocity of a lion, if he began time enough. | 
He accordingly brought up a whelp of that | 
species with the greatest care, and at length! 








eae him so tame and familiar, that, at the 
age of maturity, he could play any tricks with 
him—pat him on the back, and even put his 
head into his mouth with impunity. Trying, 
| homaver, the latter experiment before some 
friends, who stood at a distance, one of them 
observed that the beast looked extremely fierce. 
‘No matter,’ cried the keeper, from within the 
|lion’s mouth. ‘He extends his claws.’ ‘No 
matter.’ ‘But he wags his tail.’ ‘Then the 
| Lord have mercy upon me !’—and immediately 
the lion bit his head off!” 


“THE MORAL. 


“The Roman Catholic lion is a dangerous 
kind of beast, or at least used to be reckoned 
so; we pared his claws indeed, and filed his 
teeth, but in time they are apt to grow again. 
If he looks fierce, no matter; if he ‘extends his 
claws, no matter; but if he should chance 
(which God forbid) to wag his tail, why, then, 
{as the keeper said, ‘T he Lord have mercy 
upon us!’” 


“ ATTRACTION AND REPULSION, 
“4 PABLE. 

“ Reputsion to Attraction cried, 
‘Why do you draw me thus aside ?’ 
Attraction answered in a crack, 
‘If I pull this way, you pull back, 
Both are, indeed, of equal might, 
To keep the equilibrium right. 
Should you, Repulsion, push too hard, 
The universe would svon be marred ; 
And I, to quit my destined law, 
Should soon the world to ruin draw; 
Then ne'er to join in friendship chafe, 
*Tis opposition keeps us safe.’ 


‘ Thus in a nation, parties view— 
Some this, and others that pursue ; 
The quarrel has a good effect, 
For if these cheat us, those detect ; 
But should they leagues of friendship strike, 
Why, then they'd all be rogues alike !” 


The last article that I perused in the maga- 


| zine was a warning piece on— 


“THE END OF WRITING. 
** ADDRESSED TO AUTHORS. 
‘¢ Turse fair sheets of foolscap which thus ye are 
soiling, 
Still cutting, 
spoiling ; 
This paper, I say, had an honest beginning, 
Being born of good flax, and begotten by spinning ; 
To the loom in good time, and the rag-shop it 
passed, 
Into leaves of fine foolscap converted at last. 
Now seized by the wits it incessantly teems, 
Or with visions in verse, or political dreams ; 


and scribbling, and blotting, and 
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Till his worship just roused from his afternoon’s doze, 

With a pipe of Virginia regaleth his nose, 

Then twisted, and twirled, and condemned to the 
taper, 

In a puff is consumed this unfortunate paper ; 

It is thus, my good friend, that truth setteth before ye 

Of your boasted employment the tragical story ; 

Your choicest{productions, whate’er be their name, 

Will end, at the best, in the vapour of fame ; 

That vapour, my friends, do you think it will stay ? 

—Like his lordship’s last whiff, it will vanish 

away!” 

The sound of wheels and of horses’ feet was 
a welcome interruption to my desultory read- 
ing, and I started up, book in hand, and rushed 
to the window. It was not cousin Frank. <A 
tall, strong, good-tempered looking young man, 
who seemed perfectly indifferent to the steadily 
pouring down rain, was just alighting from a 
gig, and, in carelessly glancing at the house, 
our eyes met for an instant. I hastily re- 
treated, vexed to have been caught apparently 
staring at all newcomers; and my momentary 
annoyance was renewed a few minutes after- 
wards by Mrs. Foster coming in with the 
gentleman’s respects, and if the young lady 
was in a hurry to reach Mayfield, and would 
honour him with her company, he should be 
very happy to drive her there. “And if I 
were you, miss, I should accept of his offer.” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Foster. I am not a very 
young lady, certainly,” I said, drawing myself 
up in all the mature dignity of nine-and-twenty ; 
“but it would not be at all proper for me to go 
off alone with a complete stranger.” 

“Well, miss, you know best,” said Mrs. 
Foster, dubiously; “but it does seem a pity 
to lose such a good chance. Bless me, there’s 
somebody else coming!” 

I turned again to the window. “It’s cousin 
Frank!” I exclaimed. Forgetful of my dig- 
nity, I darted out at the door to reproach and 
to welcome him, and in so doing came right 
against the strange young man, who was 
crossing the passage towards the door. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, the hot colour 
flushing my cheeks. 

“Tt is I who ought to apologize,” he said, in| 
a polite yet amused tone, “ but——” | 

“What! you here, Philip?” exclaimed | 
Frank, in surprised recognition; “have you! 
come in my stead to fetch Fanny ?” 

I guessed directly that he was one of my 
Australian cousins. He had already (from) 
Mrs. Foster having mentioned to him my, 
grandfather’s name) inferred who I was, but 
for the sake of “a bit of fan” had sent in his | 
message as I had received it. He looked at| 
me now with a merry twinkle in his eye, and | 


said to Frank, “ Miss Fanny declined entrust-|-—have lived in vain. F. 


ing herself to my care; she thought it was 
beyond the bounds of propriety to travel with 
a wild Australian.” 

“Ah, but I did not know then who you 
were,” said I, laughing at his having overheard 
my speech. 

“That is equivalent to saying that I may 
now renew my offer without offence?” 

Frank, however, decidedly negatived this; 
and of course, as I had previously promised to 
be his companion in the drive, it was only fair 
to keep my promise to him. So Philip went 
off alone, saying he should ask me some other 
time to go with him, and show him the beauties 
of the neighbourhood. 

And there were plenty of opportunities for 
delightful drives while he and his brothers 
were staying at grandfather’s. We often 
went out, a large party of us together, and 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves ; and it was on 
one of those occasions that Philip asked me to 
go out with him to Australia—as his wife, you 
understand,—where he promised to show me 
very different scenery from any that I had 
shown him. He fell in love with me, he said, the 
first moment that he saw me, as I stood at the 
inn window. I told him that I could not say 
the same in return, for that I had thought him 
then very rough and unpolished-looking; a 
perfect contrast to Frank, who is a walking 
advertisement of all the fashions and fopperies 
of his sex; but as I agreed in the end to 
Philip’s proposal, he did not seem to care a 
fig what were my first impressions of him. 

How little I foresaw that wet morning the 
associations that would link themselves with 
Mrs. Foster’s old magazine! Of course I told 
Philip all about it, and he said he should like 
to have the book to keep as a memorial of the 
day on which we first met; and he actually 
went to Mrs. Foster and purchased it of her 
for half a crown. 

So it is in my possession, and is now lying 
beside me. And as I glance at it, and as I 
finish these extracts and this little bit of my 
history, I wonder to whom the magazine be- 


| longed; and I think how the owner, and the 


editor, and the contributors, and the readers, 


| with all their cares and pleasures and fashions, 


have passed away like a forgotten dream; and 
how the busy generation, of which J form a 
part, will inevitably, in the same number of 
years, share the same fate. Then let us “ work 
while it is called To-day,” and whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do, let us do it with our might ; 
and thus spending our lives in God’s service, 
and for the good of others, we shall not— 
whether our years be many or few, and whether 
we are remembered or forgotten by the world 
M. ESDAILE. 
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SOME PASSAGES OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 


(Seconp Paver.) 


Seconp SERIES. 


Aw official communication has been published 
in the Moniteur Belge, a Brussels newspaper, 
announcing that “an office has been opened 
in Berlin by the Prussian Government where 
full information may be gratuitously obtained 
respecting the wounded French prisoners in 
Germany. Information respecting the non- 
wounded may be obtained by application to 
the Minister of War. All letters for the French 
officers and soldiers in Prussia are delivered 
without charge for postage. 

These are the arrangements of a thoughtful, 
well-ordered, and merciful Government, and 
will doubtless earn the renewed thanks of the 
“Council of Honour” of captive French 
officers, who have so lately expressed their 
warm gratitude for the kind and liberal treat- 
ment experienced by themselves and their men 
in the German fortresses. This seems indeed 
to be of the most generous nature. Those 
who can and will work are freely allowed to 
avail themselves on their own account of what 
They receive good pay for all they do, 
besides the usual weekly allowance in addition. 
Their food is the same as that given to the 
Prussian soldiers, with this exception in their 
favour, that because their French palates will 
not relish the German Schwarz-brod—black 
bread,—special bakeries of white bread have 
been set on foot for them. 

This latter greater than an 
English schoolboy or girl receives in a Ger- 


offers. 


is lenience 


man boarding-school! We well remember 
how short the probationary month seemed 


during which we were allowed white rolls 
instead of the customary thick slice of black 
loaf, and how sour the latter tasted when 
at length we were expected to eat it. But 
the principle acted on was that we should 
“get used to it,’—which we did! However, 
the process of becoming used to it is not 
apparently required of the French prisoners of 
war, and, poor fellows! we would not grudge 
them their little alleviations. Their case is 
sad and pitiable enough; may they continue to 
be thankful for the small mercies that accom- 
pany their heavier trials, 

The surrender of Sedan, to which we made 
allusion in our last, was, so to speak, the end | 
of the first episode in this deplorable war; the 
conclusion of the first act of this terrible 
tragedy of history. We have seen how, 
during the first fortnight of the campaign, the 
Germans had pushed back the so-called “ army 





of the Rhine.” far from the river it would have 
called its own, pursuing it, instead, into the 
heart of France, across the Saar, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse, to the very banks of the 
Marne. The French had been defeated in five 
great battles—Woerth, Forbach, Courcelles, 
Vionville, and Gravelotte, and by allowing the 
enemy to cross the Moselle between Metz and 
and Nancy, they had enabled him to take up a 
position from whence he could easily render 
retreat from Metz well-nigh impossible. Yet 
it was with them now as in the days when, 
more than fifty years ago, in April, 1816, 
Chevalier Bunsen wrote from this last-named 
town: “Some Frenchmen will in a degree 
hear reason, others not at all; but as to ad- 
mitting that they can have been beaten in a 
regular battle, that is out of the question with 
every one alike.” 

Count Palikao, the then Premier, was deny- 
ing in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
Prussians had won the last victory of August 
the 18th, almost at the moment when, in 
consequence of it, Marshal Macmahon was 
precipitately breaking up his camp at Chalons, 
and his men setting fire to the tents they had 
not time to carry off. Marshal Bazaine him- 
self, driven from the strong position he had 
occupied upon the hills outside Metz, abso- 
lutely isolated from all communication with 
the other forces (except indeed by an under- 
ground telegraph, cut as soon as discovered),* 
separated from the French reserves and from 
the capital, had no resource left but to make 
repeated but vain sorties from the line of 
fortifications within which he and his army 
were confined, together with a large popula- 
tion, which soon began to feel the pressure of 
scarcity of food and consequent sickness. 

While the investing army under Prince 
Frederick Charles, or the “Red Prince,” as in 


* That in connection with Strasburg was found out 
and destroyed as early as August the 20th; another, 
vid Thionville to Sedan, was only discovered after the 
surrender of the latter town, when some-one wrote, 
‘“* There has really been communication with Bazaine 
in Metz by underground insulated telegraph wires— 
on one side to Strasburg, on the other to Thionville, 
Longwy, Montmedy, and Sedan.” It is incredible 
how such inquirers and electricians as the Prussians 
should not have suspected this. The bottles sent 
afloat down the Moselle were only blinds meanwhile, 
with sham despatches. 
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In each number of the magazine there were 


next; but the amount of skill required for 
their solution may be easily inferred from the 
following specimen :— 

« An enigmatical list of towns and villages 
in Middlesex :— 


“J. The name of an animal, changing a 
letter, and a convenience for crossing 
a river—Uxbridge. 

“TI. One point of the compass, and a reser- 
voir for water—Southwell. 

“TIT. A feed for horses, a vowel, and a ser- 
pentine letter—Hayes. 

“TV. Two-fifths of a public school, and a dried 
fish—Ealing. 

“V. An ascent, the latter half of a village 
already mentioned, and part of the 
largest town in Middlesex—Hilling- 
don. 

“VI. What no play is without, and the oppo- 
site to off—Acton. 

“VII. Part of what is used in extinguishing 
a fire, and an enclosed piece of ground 
—Enfield.” 


Nearly all are fashioned in this style; the 
alteration of a letter, and the omission of one 
or more in a word, being of very common 
occurrence. Some of the enigmatical lists are 
rather amusing; such, for instance, as those 
of “Young Ladies at Kingston,” “ Young 
Gentlemen at Islington,’ “Old Bachelors of 
Newbury,” and “ Old Maids in Deptford.” The 
last list with its answer, in which figure the 
names of Buxton, Davis, Dalton, Hooker, 
Bayley, &., appears to have given great 
offence to one of the number, as she pens this 
indignant remonstrance to “ Mrs. Grey,” alias 
“the matron,” who edits the correspondence :— 


“My pEaR Mrs. Grey,—I am so out of 
patience that I have no time to make any 
apology, being assured, from your attention 
to the complaints of our sex, that you will 
readily pardon this freedom. 

“You must know, madam, that I, amongst 
other ladies, as little deserving as myself, am, 


am neither capricious, nor superstitious, nor 
censorious, nor detracting; nor am I in my 
person or my dress affectedly prim or demure. 
My size, indeed, is rather diminutive, but that 
is not the criterion of an old maid. All I 
desire, therefore, dear madam, is that you will 
in your next number draw the picture of an 
old maid, minutely describing her age, man- 
ners, disposition, and dress, so that I may 
regulate my behaviour accordingly, and at the 
same time convince your correspondent that 
his judgment is as erroneous as his taste, and 
you will infinitely oblige many of your female 
readers, not one of them more than 

“Your humble servant and sincere admirer, 

“A Young Maid.” 


9, 99 


Underneath this epistle is the “ matron’s 
reply :-— 

“This young maid is rather warm in ker 
language, though it is certain that a woman 
of the sweetest disposition in the world must 
be monstrously provoked to see herself ranked 
amongst ‘old maids’ at five and twenty, 
especially if she has taken pains not to de- 
serve the ‘detestable appellation.’ However, 
as the matron very lately declared her senti- 
ments in favour of old maids, having known 
many of the sisterhood who were very valuable 
companions in their single state, and being 
contented themselves were always ready to 
contribute to the happiness of their friends 
and acquaintances, she cannot look upon the 
old maid in the odious light in which the 
young maid has placed her, who by her signa- 
ture has sufficiently proved herself a different 
character. 

“With regard to the concluding request of 


‘my Young Maid, I must beg leave to inform 


her that no such character as an antiquated 
virgin, in appearance, is to be seen in this 
dressing (I was going to say undressing) age. 
The dresses of our fashionable ladies from 
fifteen to fifty, are, indeed, so fantastical, and 
their manners so girlishly juvenile, that it is 
no easy matter to draw the line of discrimina- 
tion between them. But the surest method 
we can take not to be deemed disagreeable 





in the Ladies’ Magazine for last month, publicly 
placed in the list of the old maids of Deptford ! | 
What does your enigmatical correspondent | 
mean? Odious creature! Shall I, who am | 
but just turned five and twenty, be branded | 
with the detestable appellation of old maid ? 

Indeed, madam, no girl in the whole place has | 
a greater aversion to the name than myself; 
nor has any one taken more pains than I have 
to alter my present unenvied situation. Why 
C. L. should rank me among the antiquated 
groupe I know not; I am not a prude; I do 
not rail at the insincerity of the other sex; I 


objects, either married or single, is to be at 
all times easy, good-humoured, and well- 
bred; to dress genteely, but never to be 
dressed in the extremity of the fashion; to 
‘affect neither the character of a prude nor a 
flirt, but to behave with modesty and polite- 
ness to both sexes, so that they may speak of 
us in the most favourable terms, whether we 
are Old Maids or Young Ones.” 

In apparent contradiction to this answer, 
and yet, perhaps, in sarcastic harmony with 
it, is the “ Receipt to make a Modern Fine 
Lady.” 
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‘¢ You must first, my fair pupil, resign all pretence 

To what once were deemed beauties—discretion and 
sense ; 

Let your converse be such as was once thought unfit, 
And you'll then be accounted polite, and a wit. 
If by those of inferior rank you’re addressed, 
By a toss of your head be your breeding expressed ; | 
And if twenty admirers should after you run, 
Coquet with them all, but be constant to none. 


” 
n~ 


Make a jest, my dear Sophy, of all that is grave, 
For who but a parson, a fool, or a knave, 

Would ever be serious? ‘Tis really not right 
For fine ladies to think; let those who delight 
In sober reflection and study pursue 


Their favourite plan,—'twould be monstrous in you. | 


‘ As English is chattered by each country wench, 

You must learn by all means that sweet language, | 
the French ; 

Apply, if you wish like a Christian to dance, 
To Monsieur de Caper, just landed from France ; 
He’ll teach you to hop 4 la mode de Paris. 
Let your head-dress be modelled by Monsieur Tupee, 
For English friseurs can do nothing aright, 
They’d make e’en the lovely Miss D——g a fright. 


‘ When Nature no roses nor lilies bestows, 

Kind art will supply both the lily and rose. 

And what is now practised by every fair dame 

Can never be thought or a sin or a shame. 

Then let each pale beauty to Warven’s repair, 

He sells what will make her both blooming and fair. 

Here too, if she pleasures, the fair one may buy 

Perfumes, which with those of Arabia can vie: 

And these, my dear Sophy, don’t fail to procure, 

For what mortal a nymph void of sweets can 
endure ? 


Let your hoop in its form much resemble a bell ; 

Your train hang behind somewhat more than an ell; 

Your hat may be oval, turned up on each side, 

Like those which the gentlemen wear when they 
ride ;— 

But hold, I am hurrying out of my sphere, 

And shall therefore conclude with requesting, my 


dear, 

You would carefully follow each rule laid before 
you, 

Though wise men despise them, each beau will adore 
you.” 


A very flattering sketch of a young lady, | 


drawn in the then much-approved form of an 
acrostic, adorned a neighbouring page,— 


‘*M ight I her qualities attempt to paint, 
I know my strongest efforts would be faint ; 
S$ uch true politeness with such judgment joined, 
8 uch harmony, good sense, and taste refined, 
H ave seldom in one person been combined ; 
I n manners exquisite, sublime in thought, 
C orrect in learning—by Minerva taught! 
K ind to communicate instruction’s plan ;— 
S he’s all perfections! Copy which you can.” 


The “fair sex,” in those times as well as 
in our Own, appear to have been equally 
troubled about the vexed question of “do- 
mestic servants.” A Mrs. Gravely states her 
complaint in a concise note, which at once 
elicits editorial advice and sympathy. Mrs. 
| Gravely complains that, “whilst ladies are 
daily accused of dressing in an unbecoming 
manner, there is not sufficient censure passed 
upon servants, who go to the extreme of the 
| fashion.” She says, “Judge of my astonish- 
|ment, madam, when I beheld a few evenings 
|ago a servant maid-of-all-work dressed in the 
|height of the fashion, going with a party of 
her acquaintances to Vauxhall, and imitating 
all the airs of her superiors. Can anything be 
| more absurd or ridiculous than to see a servant 
| waiting at table with her gown buttoned down 
| to her wrists (which I have been witness to), 
| her hair in ringlets, a prominent handkerchief, 
|and many other supplements that make the 
fashionable lady? Is it possible that their 
wages can support their dress? Do not many 
| owe their present and perhaps eternal ruin to 
| too strong a propensity to dress and pleasure? 
If every mistress of a family would insist on 
her servants dressing in a manner becoming 
| their station, I think it would be a means of 
| abolishing that pride which reigns so predo- 
| minant. But I must consign it to your un- 
erring judgment to expatiate on a subject so 
very interesting, and beg you will propose 
|some method that the ladies may adopt; and 
|your complying with this request will lay 
| 





junder the deepest obligation your sincere ad- 
| mirer, OPHELIA MrranpA GRAVELY.” 

Mrs. Grey “entirely agrees with the very 
| sensible Mrs. Gravely in thinking that the 
|; Subject she has chosen for her letter is ex- 
| ceedingly proper at this time, when the whole 
| nation, as well as the metropolis, swarms with 








| people who give the most deplorable proofs of | 


| their propensities to extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. The description which she gives of the 
dress and whole appearance of female servants 
in the very lowest departments is but too just. 
But from whence does such an appearance 
arise? Certainly, from the very persons who 
are and who ought to be the very first to com- 
|plain of it. For the great increase of wages 
may be deemed the principal cause of the evil 
complained of. Large sums are now every day 
demanded; I wish I could add that such sums 
were never given. Servants were surely as 
neat, as agreeable, and far more adapted to 
their stations in life, when they had not above 
£5 or £6 a year for wages, as they are at pre- 
sent, when they have the assurance to insist 
upon nine or ten guineas. How exorbitant is 
such a demand, and how unjust! Is not every 
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article in housekeeping considerably increased, | seemingly, been the happiest of families. But 
with regard to price, in these luxurious times? | of late there has been a great deal of whisper- 
Do we not pay additional taxes to Government ing between Maria and her mother. The other 
for our domestics, though they prove ever so, evening, after having several times repeated 
disobedient and undeserving? On what ac- the words to each other, ‘Now do you speak, 
count can this advance on wages be demanded? | mamma;’ ‘ No, child, do you tell him;’ my 
It only serves to make those who require them wife came forward, and began with, ‘I wish, 
appear totally out of character by purchasing my dear, you would make a little alteration in 
powder, pomatum, false curls, prominent hand- your household, and take a footman.’ 

kerchiefs, and by putting more calico ina gown, “‘A footman!’ I replied in astonishment; 
and petticoat than they can really want. If ‘that would make a great change indeed; 
every person who keeps servants would deter- don’t you think servants give trouble enough 
mine to give very moderate wages, making it already? And yet you want me to keep 
a rule to reward them according to their merit, the most useless, the most good-for-nothing 
they would find themselves much better served; of all domestics, who must necessarily be an 
and I will venture to add that their servants idle fellow under our roof; for as we keep 
would, upon the whole, be much more satisfied neither a carriage nor a horse, he would have 











than with the present mode of proceeding. | 
They are never contented, they never can be 
contented, as they know not what to ask, nor) 
what to do with it when they have got it. A 
standard for wages is therefore greatly to be 
wished for, and it would most probably be at- 
tended with good consequences; every unex- 
pected present in cash or clothes would not 
only give them true pleasure, but excite them | 
to perform their respective duties with more | 
alacrity. By not being permitted to appear 
over-dressed, they might be prevailed on to 
save what they do not actually want to spend, 
as a provision against sickness and old age. 
Thousands of them would thus be saved from 
ruin and poverty, and many families might 
find useful, humble friends whom, by kind and 
proper treatment, they had saved from vanity 
and dissipation.” 

Not bad advice from the excellent matron! 
but, like a great deal of other good advice, not 
very practicable. 

The following short sketch much amused 
me. It is written in a spirit akin to that 
evinced by many a paterfamilias in 1870. 

“T am a man of some property, and have 
always been accustomed to keep what is em- 
phatically called genteel company. But having 
a wife and one child, a daughter, now in her 
eighteenth year, I cannot deem it prudent, 
considering my own income, and the manners 
of my wife and daughter, to run into all the 
fashionable follies of the age. I should be very 
sorry indeed to see the latter bear any resem- 
blance, with regard to dress and dissipation, to 
the mushroom misses of the present day. In 
those accomplishments for which she discovered 


little or nothing to do.’ 

“*Oh, but, papa,’ cried Maria, ‘everybody 
keeps a footman now.’ ‘I hope not,’ I said; 
‘I hope everybody is not so foolish as to pay 
for a fellow whom they cannot want.’ ‘Every- 
body whom we visit, papa; and you’ cannot 
think how they dislike coming to a house 
where they only see abigails, as they call them, 
in it. I am sure I am quite ashamed to see 
how they treat us because we have not a man- 
servant; and they behave to our maids with 
so much scorn while they wait at tea, or let 
them in and out!’ ‘You cannot surely be 
serious, Maria, while you talk in this manner ; 
for my own part, if I really could believe that 
such foolish persons ever entered my house 
I should never desire to see them again. 
What is it to our company whether a man or 
a maid servant waits upon them, provided they 
are attentive and civil? Such company is 
certainly not ‘worth having who pay more 
regard to the sex of your servant than to 
your society,’ ‘ Well, but, my dear,’ said my 
wife, ‘it is the fashion now not to let the maids 
be seen; and to be sure a man has a much 
smarter appearance.’ ‘A fiddlestick for the 
fashion,’ replied I, out of all patience; ‘you 
may as well tell me it is the fashion to add 
two or three more dishes to those you have 
already. None but fools are governed by 
fashion, ard therefore I will not follow it. 
Have we not lived many years here in a com- 
fortable, respectable manner with only two 
maids ? and must we alter our plan when an 
alteration in it would evidently be to our dis- 
advantage? Besides, I think a civil, cleanly 
female waiting on you is a more agreeable 


an early genius she has been improved by the |object than a rude and perhaps illiterate 
instructions of her mother, who has also wisely | blockhead.’ ‘Well, then, my dear, said my 
taught her to make and mend our linen and_| wife, ‘suppose you only take a good big boy.’ 
her own. By me she has been enabled to read |‘ Ah, do, papa,’ cried Maria, delighted at her 
the best authors during her leisure hours; | mother having thought of so clever an expe- 
and till within these few months we have, /dient. ‘Not I indeed,’ was my answer; ‘a 
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boy would be ten times worse than a man; 
he would eat and drink as much, and he would 
do less work. Boys are the most unlucky 
animals in the world; they are always in mis- 
chief. No, no; I don’t wish to save my money, 
but I wish to spend it in a rational manner; 
and I wish to be comfortable.’ ‘Oh, papa, 
what an old-fashioned word that is!’ said 
Maria ; ‘nobody thinks of being “ comfortable” 
now, except old forlorn people indeed!’ ‘It 
is plain you do not,’ replied I. ‘With every- 
thing about you to make a reasonable being 
happy, you are uneasy; you do not know for 
what or for why. You want to make yourself 
as contemptible as your neighbours, and not 
only keep a useless servant, but one who it | 


of vexation, in order that those who think 
themselves our superiors—and who are, per- 
haps, our superiors in nothing but vanity and 
pride—may have the pleasure of saying that 
they visit no family in which there is not a 
footman.’ ‘ Well, papa, it is rather hard,’ pouted 
Maria, ‘ that we should lose our best visitors.’ 
‘Such company is not worth having upon any 
terms, my dear. Those who would absent 
themselves from the houses of people of repu- 
tation and good breeding, because they were 
let in by a female servant, are not acting under 
the direction of common sense; indeed, I am 
tempted to think them in a state of insanity, 
and fit to be excluded from all society. It is 
best, therefore, to keep within the circle of the 
rational and candid part of the human species; 
by so doing we shall be less liable to give or 
receive offence; and we may stand a chance of 
being approved and respected by all who are 
most entitled to our esteem and regard, though 
we may or may not have a footman, or even a 
footboy, at our door.’ These remarks—sensi- 
ble ones, I flatter myself—silenced my wife 
and daughter at the time; but I fully expect 
a fresh attack every moment in favour of a 
livery servant, and am not sure whether I 
shall not be pressed to keep a gentleman out 
of livery. To appear happy, not to be happy, 


made him so tame and familiar, that, at the 
age of maturity, he could play any tricks with 
him—pat him on the back, and even put his 
head into his mouth with impunity. Trying, 
however, the latter experiment before some 
friends, who stood at a distance, one of them 
observed that the beast looked extremely fierce. 
‘No matter,’ cried the keeper, from within the 
lion’s mouth. ‘He extends his claws.’ ‘No 
matter.’ ‘But he wags his tail.’ ‘Then the 
Lord have mercy upon me !’—and immediately 
the lion bit his head off!” 


“THE MORAL. 


“The Roman Catholic lion is a dangerous 
kind of beast, or at least used to be reckoned 
so; we pared his claws indeed, and filed his 
teeth, but in time they are apt to grow again. 
If he looks fierce, no matter; if he extends his 
claws, no matter; but if he should chance 
(which God forbid) to wag his tail, why, then, 
as the keeper said, ‘The Lord have mercy 
upon us!’” 


“ ATTRACTION AND REPULSION, 
“A FABLE. 
“ Repuxsron to Attraction cried, 

‘Why do you draw me thus aside ?’ 

Attraction answered in a crack, 

‘If I pull this way, you pull back, 

Both are, indeed, of equal might, 

To keep the equilibrium right. 
‘**Should you, Repulsion, push too hard, 

The universe would svon be marred ; 

And I, to quit my destined law, 

Should soon the world to ruin draw; 

Then ne’er to join in friendship chafe, 

Tis opposition keeps us safe.’ 


“ Thus in a nation, parties view— 
Some this, and others that pursue ; 
The quarrel has a good effect, 
For if these cheat us, those detect ; 
But should they leagues of friendship strike, 
Why, then they'd all be rogues alike !” 


The last article that I perused in the maga- 
zine was & warning piece on— 





is the reigning foible of our times.” 
Besides the “Home and Foreign News,” 


| printed each number in dreadfully small type, 
| the only political scraps I met with in the 


magazine were these two. I think I ought to| 
send the first to the Rock, or to the Record. 


“THE YOUNG LION AND HIS KEEPER. 
‘4 POLITICAL FABLE. 

“A famous keeper of wild beasts took it 
into his head that he could easily subdue the 
ferocity of a lion, if he began time enough. 
He accordingly brought up a whelp of that 
species with the greatest care, and at length 








“THE END OF WRITING. 
“‘ ADDRESSED TO AUTHORS, 

‘‘Tuese fair sheets of foolscap which thus ye are 
soiling, 

Still cutting, and scribbling, and blotting, and 
spoiling ; 

This paper, I say, had an honest beginning, 

Being born of good flax, and begotten by spinning ; 

To the loom in good time, and the rag-shop it 
passed, 

Into leaves of fine foolscap converted at last. 

Now seized by the wits it incessantly teems, 

Or with visions in verse, or political dreams ; 
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Till his worship just roused from his afternoon’s doze, |ing herself to my care; she thought it was 
With a pipe of Virginia regaleth his nose, | beyond the bounds of propriety to travel with 
Then twisted, and twirled, and condemned to the la wild Australian.” 
taper, | “Ah, but I did not know then who you 
In a puff is consumed this unfortunate paper ; 'were,” said I, laughing at his having overheard 
It is thus, my good friend, that truth setteth before ye my speech. 
* Of your boasted employment the tragical story ; | “That is equivalent to saying that I may 
_ Your choicest{productions, whate’er be their name, | yow yenew my offer without offence ? ” 
Will end, at the best, in the vapour of fame; Frank, however, decidedly negatived this; 
That vapour, my friends, do you think it will stay? a4 of course, as I had previously promised to 
—Like his lordship's ‘last whiff, it’ will’ vanish |}, his companion in the drive, it was only fair 
away! to keep my promise to him. So Philip went 
The sound of wheels and of horses’ feet was off alone, saying he should ask me some other 
a welcome interruption to my desultory read- | time to go with him, and show him the beanties 
ing, and I started up, book in hand, and rushed of the neighbourhood. 
to the window. It was not cousin Frank. A And there were plenty of opportunities for 
tall, strong, good-tempered looking young man, delightful drives while he and his brothers 
who seemed perfectly indifferent to the steadily were staying at grandfather’s. We often 





gig, and, in carelessly glancing at the house, thoroughly enjoyed ourselves ; and it was on 
our eyes met for an instant. I hastily re- one of those occasions that Philip asked me to 
treated, vexed to have been caught apparently go out with him to Australia—as his wife, you 
staring at all newcomers; and my momentary understand,—where he promised to show me 
annoyance was renewed a few minutes after- very different scenery from any that I had 





wards by Mrs. Foster coming in with the shown him. He fell in love with me, he said, the 
gentleman’s respects, and if the young lady first moment that he saw me, as I stood at the | 
was in a hurry to reach Mayfield, and would inn window. I told him that I could not say | 
honour him with her company, he should be the same in return, for that I had thought him 
very happy to drive her there. “And if I then very rough and unpolished-looking; a 
were you, miss, I should accept of his offer.” perfect contrast to Frank, who is a walking 
“Oh no, Mrs. Foster. I am not a very’ advertisement of all the fashions and fopperies 
young lady, certainly,” I said, drawing myself of his sex; but as I agreed in the end to 
up in all the mature dignity of nine-and-twenty ; 'Philip’s proposal, he did not seem to care a | 
“but it would not be at all proper for me to go fig what were my first impressions of him. 
off alone with a complete stranger.” How little I foresaw that wet morning the 
“ Well, miss, you know best,” said Mrs. associations that would link themselves with 
Foster, dubiously; “but it does seem a pity Mrs. Foster’s old magazine! Of course I told 
to lose such a good chance. Bless me, there’s Philip all about it, and he said he should like | 
somebody else coming!” to have the book to keep as a memorial of the 
I turned again to the window. “It’s cousin day on which we first met; and he actually 
Frank!” I exclaimed. Forgetful of my dig- went to Mrs. Foster and purchased it of her 
nity, I darted out at the door to reproach and for half a crown. 
to welcome him, and in so doing came right| So it is in my possession, and is now lying 
against the strange young man, who was beside me. And as I glance at it, and as I 
crossing the passage towards the door. finish these extracts and this little bit of my 
“I beg your pardon,” I said, the hot colour history, I wonder to whom the magazine be- 
flushing my cheeks. ‘longed; and I think how the owner, and the | 
“Tt is I who ought to apologize,” he said, in| editor, and the contributors, and the readers, | 
a polite yet amused tone, “ but rd with all their cares and pleasures and fashions, 
“What! you here, Philip?” exclaimed | have passed away like a forgotten dream; and 
Frank, in surprised recognition; “have you! how the busy generation, of which I form a 
come in my stead to fetch Fanny?” | part, will inevitably, in the same number of 
I guessed directly that he was one of my| years, share the same fate. Then let us “ work 
Australian cousins. He had already (from/| while it is called To-day,” and whatsoever our 








Mrs. Foster having mentioned to him my 
grandfather’s name) inferred who I was, but 
for the sake of “a bit of fan” had sent in his 
message as I had received it. He looked at 


me now with a merry twinkle in his eye, and 
said to Frank, “Miss Fanny declined entrust- 


hand findeth to do, let us do it with our might; 
and thus spending our lives in God’s service, 
and for the good of others, we shall. not— 
whether our years be many or few, and whether 





—have lived in vain. F. M. ESDAILE. 


we are remembered or forgotten by the world | 


| 
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SOME PASSAGES OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 


(Szconp Paper.) 


Sgeconp SERIEs. 


Aw official communication has been published 
in the Moniteur Belge, a Brussels newspaper, 
announcing that “an office has been opened 
in Berlin by the Prussian Government where 
full information may be gratuitously obtained 
respecting the wounded French prisoners in 
Germany. Information respecting the non- 
wounded may be obtained by application to 
the Minister of War. All letters for the French 
officers and soldiers in Prussia are delivered 
without charge for postage. 

These are the arrangements of a thoughtful, 
well-ordered, and merciful Government, and 
will doubtless earn the renewed thanks of the 
“Council of Honour” of captive French 
officers, who have so lately expressed their 
warm gratitude for the kind and liberal treat- 
ment experienced by themselves and their men 
in the German fortresses. This seems indeed 
to be of the most generous nature. Those 
who can and will work are freely allowed to 
avail themselves on their own account of what 
offers. They receive good pay for all they do, 
besides the usual weekly allowance in addition. 
Their food is the same as that given to the 
Prussian soldiers, with this exception in their 
favour, that because their French palates will 
not relish the German Schwarz-brod—black 


| bread,—special bakeries of white bread have 


been set on foot for them. 

This latter is greater lenience than an 
English schoolboy or girl receives in a Ger- 
man boarding-school ! 


We well remember | 
how short the probationary month seemed | 


of the Rhine” far from the river it would have 
called its own, pursuing it, instead, into the 
heart of France, across the Saar, the Moselle, 
and the Meuse, to the very banks of the 
Marne. The French had been defeated in five 
great battles—Woerth, Forbach, Courcelles, 
Vionville, and Gravelotte, and by allowing the 
enemy to cross the Moselle between Metz and 
and Nancy, they had enabled him to take up a 
position from whence he could easily render 
retreat from Metz well-nigh impossible. Yet 
it was with them now as in the days when, 
more than fifty years ago, in April, 1816, 
Chevalier Bunsen wrote from this last-named 
town: “Some Frenchmen will in a degree 
hear reason, others not at all; but as to ad- 
mitting that they can have been beaten in a 
regular battle, that is out of the question with 
every one alike.” 

Count Palikao, the then Premier, was deny- 
ing in the Chamber of Deputies that the 
Prussians had won the last victory of August 
the 18th, almost at the moment when, in 
consequence of it, Marshal Macmahon was 
precipitately breaking up his camp at Chalons, 
and his men setting fire to the tents they had 
not time to carry off. Marshal Bazaine him- 
self, driven from the strong position he had 
occupied upon the hills outside Metz, abso- 
lutely isolated from all communication with 
the other forces (except indeed by an under- 
ground telegraph, cut as soon as discovered),* 
separated from the French reserves and from 
the capital, had no resource left but to make 


during which we were allowed white rolls| repeated but vain sorties from the line of 
instead of the customary thick slice of black | fortifications within which he and his army 


loaf, and how sour the latter tasted when 
at length we were expected to eat it. 


were confined, together with a large popula- 
But | tion, which soon began to feel the pressure of 


the principle acted on was that we should | scarcity of food and consequent sickness. 


“ get used to it,”’—-which we did! 


However, | 


While the investing army under Prince 


the process of becoming used to it is not| Frederick Charles, or the “Red Prince,” as in 


apparently required of the French prisoners of 
war, and, poor fellows! we would not grudge 


* That in connection with Strasburg was found out 


them their little alleviations, Their Cane is | and destroyed as early as August the 20th; another, 
sad and pitiable enough; may they continue to | »;¢ Thionville to Sedan, was only discovered after the 
be thankful for the small mercies that accom- | surrender of the latter town, when some-one wrote, 


pany their heavier trials, 


‘There has really been communication with Bazaine 


The surrender of Sedan, to which we made | in Metz by underground insulated telegraph wires— 
allusion in our last, was, so to speak, the end | on one side to Strasburg, on the other to Thionville, 
of the first episode in this deplorable war; the | Longwy, Montmedy, and Sedan.” It is incredible 
conclusion of the first act of this terrible | how such inquirers and electricians as the Prussians 
tragedy of history. We have seen how,|should not have suspected this. The bottles sent 
during the first fortnight of the campaign, the | afloat down the Moselle were only blinds meanwhile, 
Germans had pushed back the so-called “army | with sham despatches. 
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the romance of war he has come to be styled, 
was watching Bazaine’s movements, asa cat does 
@ mouse, ready to spring upon him the moment 
he stirred, we find Macmahon and his 100,000 
men winding about in an intricate, circuitous 
line of march, sometimes as though he were 
making for Paris, at others apparently doubl- 
ing on Metz, one day at Rheims, the ancient 
city where Charles the Seventh was crowned 
by Joan of Arc, the next at Rethel, whither the 
little prince had been sent, then at Meziéres, 
Vouziéres, and Montmédy, till on the 29th he 
encamps at Vaux, between Meuzon and Carig- 
nan, General de Failly and his corps lying not 
far off between Beaumont and Stonne. 

The Germans meantime had come marching 
up on all sides, and instead of effecting the 
junction with Bazaine, for which both 
Marshals had, as eventually became evident, 
been manoeuvring in concert, Macmahon found 
himself attacked together with De Failly, the 
one on the left, the other on the right bank of 
the Meuse, and defeated with a total loss of 
7,000 prisoners, 20 guns, and their camp 
equipage. The Emperor, who had accom- 
panied Macmahon’s force, and who had taken 
up his night-quarters at Carignan, just before 
the Prussians entered that village, had a 
narrow escape to Sedan. Beaumont had been 
the principal scene of action during the day, 
where the third division of De Failly was 
surprised, losing its baggage and many 
prisoners. The result of the day’s fighting 
was that Macmahon retreated by Meuzon and 
Domchery to the right bank of the Meuse, 
the Crown Prince driving him further back 
on Sedan. At the passage of the river at 
Meuzon the French loss was terrific. Even- 
ing drew on and veiled the terrible scene, 
horses and their riders drowning together in 
the stream, its waters stained with blood, and 
its banks strewed with mangled corpses. Let 
us turn for a moment from the stern horrors 
of the battle field to the peaceful night 
quarters of a Bavarian regiment which had 
been engaged in the fight that day. 

“ When we,” writes one who shared them, 
“had reached the ground chosen for our 
encampment, a spacious valley, thickly wooded 
on one of its slopes, a party of men were sent 
into the forest to cut faggots, and fires were 
soon lighted everywhere around us, except on 
the heights, on each of which a troop of 
Uhlans might be dimly discerned. They sent 
down to say they were very thirsty and 
wanted water. It was taken to them, the 
infantry soldiers, round the camp fires, were 
in the meantime roasting apples, gathered in 
a neighbouring orchard, and potatoes dug 
from the very field in which we were en- 





camped. Some of them, too, made soup and 
curious messes out of flour, rice, potatoes, 
pepper, salt, and water. . Not one of them had 
a morsel of bread. The friendly captain told 
me he had sent into the village to requiriren 
some sheep, and that mutton might be ex- 
pected before long. My Bavarians had been 
marching since eight in the morning, had 
done a good thirty miles, had been for two 
hours under fire, had eaten nothing, and it 
was row nine at night. But let me 
return to my sheep, which, after we had 
been encamped about an liour, announced 
their arrival by a bleating that was listened to 
with general delight. In about half-an-hour 
they had been killed, skinned, cut up, roasted, 
and eaten. Some took their mutton stewed, 
but for the most part the meat was stuck on 
long improvised skewers, and the skewers 
held over the fires until the meat was done. 
I took my share like every one else, and it was 
very good indeed. Fortunately there 
was no rain. There was a little mist, but 
the night on the whole was fine, and the 
moon shone beautifully. Talking and laugh- 
ing went on till half-past one, and most 
of us were up again at half-past three. The 
cold was acute at that hour. I got up to 
warm my toes at one of the fires that was still 
burning, and found half the camp occupied in 
the same manner. It was a strange sight, 
eight or ten tail, gaunt-looking men standing 
round each fire; the place, the smoke, the fan- 
tastic shadows, the contrast of light and dark- 
ness. . . . At half-past four I could just 
make out the forms of the Uhlans and their 
horses on the heights. Each lancer was stand- 
ing by the side of his charger, with his lance 
resting on the ground.” 

Following up their advantage as usual with- 
out loss of time, the Germans attacked the 
French troops again the next day. At dawn, 
on September the Ist, the Bavarians were 
ordered to advance to the attack of the railway 
bridge over the Meuse, and of the village of 
Bazeilles, which was occupied by a division of 
marine infantry. The motive for attacking 
thus early at this point was to hold the French 
fast in this direction until the third army 
should have completed its turning movement 
on the Meziéres side of Sedan. The defence 
of Bazeilles was most obstinate, the Bavarians 
being compelled to retreat several times. The 
inhabitants, even to the women, took part in it; 
and the latter were so infuriated that, horrible 
to relate, they threw the wounded and helpless 
Bavarians, left behind at each repulse, into 
the flames of the burning houses, which so 
exasperated the troops that no further quarter 
was given, and the whole village burned down. 
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Between nine and ten o’clock a.m., another | 
division was called into action, and Bazeilles 
was carried street by street, and house by 
house. But the battle was now only at its 
height, for on emerging from the village on 
the Sedan side, the Bavarians were met by 
fresh battalions and a number of mitrailleuses. 
They were scarcely able to hold their ground, 
but after some hard resistance, at two p.m. 
the French at length gave up all their posi- 
tions there and elsewhere on that great battle- 
field, encircled as it was by the allied army- 
corps of Saxons, Bavarians, and Prussians, 
and began to retreat towards Sedan and the 
Belgian frontier. Those who got into Belgium 
were of course disarmed, it being neutral 
territory. 

That same evening a Prussian battery opened 
fire on Sedan, but the town and its garrison 
were in so evidently hopeless a situation that 
the King ordered the firing to cease, and sent 
a white flag to invite negotiations, which were 
entered into and concluded the next morning, 
the whole German army, with its batteries, 
cresting the heights around, while the capitula- 
tion was signed by the unwilling General 


Wimpffen, who had succeeded the wounded | 


Macmahon in command. He is said to have 
shed tears of mortification as he did it, but 
there was no chance left him, the soldiers 
were in rebellion within the walls, and to 
force a way out was utterly impossible. So 
the fortress was surrendered, and the whole 
army given up as prisoners of war. The Em- 
peror himself had sent his sword at the opening 
of the negotiations to the King of Prussia, 
with the words “Ne pouvant pas mourir 4 la 
téte de mon armée, je viens mettre mon épée 
aux pieds de votre Majesté,’—“ As I cannot 
die at the head of my army, I place my sword 
at the feet of your Majesty.” An immense 


quantity of military stores, cannons, mitrail- | 


leuses, and horses fell at the same time into | 
the hands of the victors. Yet while villages | 
were in flames, an important fortress fallen, | 
the Emperor a prisoner,—* Kaiser captirt | 
armée capitulirt,” as a soldier said,—the feel- | 
ings of the Parisian public found no vent in 
sorrow or mourning; but, on the contrary, loud | 
in their cursings of the “ Man of Sedan,” and 
full of rejoicing at his downfall, they cried 
“ Vive la Republique!” “La Déchéance, la 
Déchéance!’’ “ A bas Badinguet!”* till they 
were hoarse. General Trochu was appointed 
President, and they could not quickly enough 
pull down, destroy and efface every statue, 


| 


* This sobriquet is supposed to have been the name 
of the miller in whose clothes Louis Napoleon escaped 
from the fortress of Ham. 





initial, or sign of the imperial régime. Late in 
| the day, on that sad 4th of September, when 
the news became known in Paris of what had 
taken place at Sedan, the Empress, following 
the urgent advice of her anxious friends, but 
herself brave and collected to the last, made 
her way from the already invaded Tuileries, 
alone and in a common fiacre, to the station, 
and so escaped to Brussels and England, whose 
hospitable shores are ever free to the unfortu- 
nate, and where her young son shortly joined 
her. 

How strange would it be if we could see at 
a glance the two phases of this life’s events 
side by side! So constantly must it come to 
pass that what brings joy and gladness to one 
household is the occasion of pain and grief to 
another. A loss here is a gain there, and vice 
versa. While the one royal consort, deposed 
from her high regency and hunted from her 
imperial home, is flying from her excited sub- 
jects unprotected and alone, the other, sur- 
rounded by light and gladness, appears on the 
balcony of her palace to receive the enthusiastic 
lcheers of a triumphant people. Flags and 
glittering lamps are displayed in Berlin in 
honour of the King, whilst in Paris the imperial 
insignia are being trampled on. A venture- 
some schcolboy clambers up the equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great, and places a 
laurel wreath on his head. The Queen waves 
her handkerchief in approbation, and sends 
him three golden Frederichs; while at the same 
moment a bust of Napoleon in the Tuileries is 
being defaced, spurned, and dishonoured. The 
wild shrieks of “La Déchéance!” rise above 
the tumult in Paris, while in Berlin is being 











| sung the beautiful national anthem,— 


HEIL, KONIG, DIR. 
(HAIL TO THEE, KING.) 


(ARRANGED For THREE VOICES.) 
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Not rider, nor his steed, 

Makes safe the giddy height 
Where princes stand. 

Love of the Fatherland, 

Love of the people freed, 

Hold firm the ruler’s throne, 
As sea-girt rock. 

















Glow, O ye holy flames, 
Never to die again, 
For fatherland ! 
While as one man we stand 
Firm knit by valour’s band, 
Ready our blood to shed 
For throne and king. 


Commerce and sciences, 
Nurtured with care and skill, 
Flourish and grow, 
Soldier and warrior, 
Find here their laurel crown, 
Faithfully garlanded 
Before thy throne. 
Hail, good King William! Be 
Long to thy people dear, 
Thy nation’s pride. 
It is a happy thing, 
Outside the court’s gay ring 
Near to the heart to be, 
Hail, King, to thee! 


It is somewhat singular that the air to which 
the above words are sung by the loyal Prus- 
sians should be the same as that belonging 
to our own national anthem. It is noteworthy, 
too, that the Swiss patriotic song, “ All hail, 
Helvetia,’ should be set also to this tune; 
and most strange of all is it, seeing that it has 
been thus adopted by no less than three coun- 
tries,* that its authorship and origin should 
be obscure and uncertain. 

Our national song of “ God save the King” 
(may it long continue to be sung God save the 
Queen!) is generally believed to have been 
composed by Dr. John Bull for King James 
the First in 1667; but the authorship, both of 
the words and music, has long been a matter 
of dispute, and has excited almost as much 


* We hear that it is also used in Saxony. 


controversy as the authorship of the letters of 
Junius. Mr, Chappell, in the notes to his col- 
lection of old English airs, states that about 
the year 1796, George Saville Carey asserted his 
father’s claim to the authorship of this song, 
and made a journey to Windsor in the hope of 
obtaining some pecuniary recompence from 
the King. His claim was acquiesced in by 
Archdeacon Coxe, in his anecdotes of J. C. 
Smith, Handel’s amanuensis; and by Mr. S. 
Jones, in his “ Biographia Dramatica.” It was, 
however, by no means Mr. George Carey’s 
wish, in claiming the authorship for his father, 
to prove also that it was first written for King 


,,|JYames, as that would have defeated his hopes 


of reward. And probably the concealment of 
this fact tended more than anything else to 
throw a doubt upon his statement. It was 
immediately proved, upon concurrent testi- 
monies, to have been sung “God save great 
James, our king;” and from that time we 
may date the endless discussions and asser- 
tions that have been bandied over the subject. 

However, although it seems impossible to 
prove at this distance of time that Carey 
was actually the author and composer of the 
national anthem, which, as we have seen, 
has been adapted by two ‘other countries 
besides our own, yet, as there is not a shadow 
of proof of any other claim, and as he has the 
direct and positive attestations of J. C. Smith 
and Dr. Harrington, coupled with strong in- 
ternal evidence in both words and music, little 
doubt is left on the subject. Add to this that 
the accounts of Dr. Burney and Dr. Cooke, 
of its having been sung “God save Great 
James,’ are clearly vreconcilable with the 
belief of its being his production; also that 
all attempts to prove a copy before his time 
have failed. Besides, it is admitted that Carey 
sang it in public as his own composition, five 
years before the first publication. His not 
having claimed it when it attained its great 
popularity in 1745 is explained by the fact 
that he put an end to his own existence three 
years before, at the advanced age of eighty, 
leaving his son an infant. 

The words adapted to this beautiful air, 
whether Prussian, Swiss, or English, are 
naturally very similar in import. But for 
tenderness and feeling we are inclined to give 
the palm to the Prussian version which we 
have quoted. The Swiss have a breath of 
free mountain air about them, a dash of the 
“freier Schweitzer” mood. We give them 
here for the sake of comparison, for a country’s 
national airs, like its proverbs, are its heart’s 
truest overflowings, an infailible test and re- 
presentative of its real sentiments and actual 
condition. 
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HEIL DIR HELVETIA? 


“ Rufst Du, mein Veterland, 
Sieh’ uns mit Herz und Hand, 
All’ Dir geweiht : 

Heil Dir, Helvetia, 

Hast noch der Sthne ja 

Wie sie Sankt Jakob sah’ 
reudvell zum Streit. 


* Nihrst uns so mild und treu, 
Bildest uns stark und frei ; 
Gliick dir und Heil! 
Muthig in Drang und Noth, 
Wenn dir verderben droht, 
Hilft dir der Viiter gott, 

Er ist Dein theil. 

“Vaterland ‘ ewig frei!’ 

Sei unser Feld geschrei 
Sieg oder Tod! 

Frei lebt wer sterben kann, 
Frei wer die Heldenbahn, 
Steigt als ein Tell hinan 
Mit uns ist Gott.” 


ALL HAIL! HELVETIA. 


“¢ Call’st thou, my Fatherland ? 
See us, with heart and hand, 
Pledged to thee all. 

All hail, Helvetia ! 

Hast not thou sons here, 
Numerous as Jacob had, 
Ready to fall ? 


Faithfil and gentle, thou 
Trainest us strong and free. 
Hail to thee !—Hail! 
Courage in storm and need, 
God is thy helper in 
Time of destruction, for 
He is thy hope. 

“ Fatherland, ‘ever free,’ 
Be our battle-cry,— 
‘ Death or vict’ry!’ 
He who knows how to die 
Free can live; he is free 
Who a Tell’s courage has, 
And lives with God.” 


Now take the English version, which per- 
haps it will be thought we need not repeat ; 
which, however, we are sure, if we asked our 
readers to repeat, not one in a hundred would 
do without prompting beyond the first verse! 
See how downright and to the purpose these 
words are. So John Bull like in their matter- 


of-factness, and absence of sentiment and 
simile. 


“God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 
God save the Queen! 


Send her victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen! 


“O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On her our hopes we fix,— 

God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On her be pleased to pour,— 
Long may she reign ! 

May she defend our laws, 

And ever give us cause, 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the Queen.” 


In the midst of the well-nigh uninterrupted 
course of success which old King Wilhelm’s 
arms have enjoyed, one has almost trembled 
for him at times lest he should forget that it 
is not the “horse or its rider ” that can help 
him, nor any confidence in princes, but that 
* God is the judge; He putteth down one and 
setteth up another.” 

So far, however, he has given the glory 
where alone it is due. When he and his im- 
perial prisoner met after the capitulation of 
Sedan, standing face to face in the conserva- 
tory of the chdteau of Bellevue, the king’s first 
words were these:—‘God has given the 
victory to our arms in the war which has been 
declared against us.” 

The Emperor replied that “he had not 
desired war, but had been forced into it by 
public opinion.” 

“ Yes,” said the King, “ your Majesty made 
war to meet public opinion; but it was your 
ministers who created that public opinion which 
forced on the war.”’ 








The Emperor then said, “Your artillery, 
sire, won the battle; Prussian artillery is the 
finest in the world.” 

King William thus described the above 
meeting in a brief telegram to Queen 
Augusta :— 

“ What a thrilling moment was that of my 
meeting with Napoleon! He was cast down, 
but dignified in his bearing, and resigned. I 
gave him Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel, as the 
place where he will stay. Our meeting took 
place in a small castle in front of the western 








glacis of Sedan. From there I rode through 
the ranks of our army round Sedan. The re- 
ception of the troops—thou mayest imagine it 
— indescribable! I finished my five hours’ 
ride at nightfall, at half-past seven. May God 
aid us further. « WILLIAM,” 
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At dinner that day the King of Prussia gave 
the following toast:—“We must to-day, out 
of gratitude, drink the health of my brave 
army. You, war minister, Von Roon, have 
sharpened our sword; you, General Moltke, 
have guided it ; and you, Count Bismarck, have 
for years, by political management, brought 
Prussia to its present elevation. Let us then 
drink to the army; to the three I have named, 
and every one else present, who, according to 
his ability, has contributed to the present 
success.” 

On receiving the articles of capitulation the 
brave old monarch had already expressed his 
kingly thanks for the distinguished feats of 
the allied armies, whose numerous represen- 
tatives were assembled round him, especially 
indicating Prince Leopold of Bavaria and 
Prince William of Wurtemberg. 

Of the poor fallen Emperor, meanwhile, one 
wrote :— 

“September 3rd, 9 a.m. Domchery.—The 
Emperor of France, a prisoner of war, has 
just passed below my window. It is raining in 
torrents. The cortége is proceded by a troop of 
black hussars. Then camea brougham with the 
Emperor. His face looked exceedingly worn.” 

Then a few lines—a very few—for Napoleon 
IIL, who on the 15th of July possessed a 
power and influence at home and abroad that 
made him one of the most striking figures of 
the age, had already become of no further im- 
portance in the calculations of either French 
or European politics—a very few lines suffice 
to tell us on September 4th, that “the 
Emperor Napoleon, with a suite of about one 
hundred persons, and with the Imperial horses 
and carriages, arrived yesterday at noon at 
Bouillon, escorted by a Prussian general, en 
route for Germany by way of Liége.” 

The Castle of Wilhelmshohe, which the King 
assigned as the Emperor’s residence, has been 
called “The German Versailles.” It used to 
be the summer palace of the Electors of Hesse 
Cassel before the annexations of 1866; and 
with its luxurious appointments, its splendid 
fountains and costly waterworks in the 
French taste, it was not unhappily chosen as 
the temporary abode of the French Emperor. 
When first the latter arrived at Wilhelmshohe 
he appeared to be almost unconscious of ex- 
ternal things. The harrowing and exciting 
scenes through which he had passed had for 
the moment exhausted his energies, and the 
gigantic events which had been going on 
around him, for a time left him unable to take an 
interest in ordinary things. Even his personal 
appearance was uncared-for. The moustache 
that used to be so carefully trimmed, hung 





colour. But this did not last long; he soon 
resumed his usual habits of order and regu- 
larity ; he arose early and took in the morning 
his customary walk; nor did he seclude him- 
self within the narrow limits of the grounds in 
the immediate vicinity. One day coming upon 
some young urchins running home from school 
he spoke to them kindly and drew them into 
conversation about their lessons and studies ; 
another time we hear of his making an excur- 
sion to a neighbouring point of view, but 
probably he may have found himself attract too 
much attention, for he has not repeated the 
attempt,and remains secluded in his retirement. 

For those who for many years have sympa- 
thised with the character and career of Louis 
Napoleon it must be a relief to be assured that 
they at least need “not now abate one jot in 
the admiration they expressed.” He was a 
great man. In most respects, we are told, an 
amiable man; and for years he was, at all 
events, one of the ablest rulers that France 
ever possessed. To do full justice to him, we 
must forget the later years of his life, when 
physical maladies bowed his frame, and sapped 
the energy of his mind. But we should not 
forget that for more than twenty years he 
thought and worked for France, and has left 
her national industry in every department 
improved, enlarged, and enriched. Other 
rulers of France took up one branch of 
French energy, and petted it with personal 
affection; he encouraged all. The fleet that 
Louis Philippe allowed to dwindle down is 
second only to our own. We have the testimony 
of Jules Simon, the most enthusiastic educa- 
tionist of France, and a bitter enemy to the 
Empire, to show that under no previous ré- 
gime has there been anything like the sum 
devoted to education by the ministers of the 
sovereign. The Duc d’Aumale’s pamphlet, 
published three years ago, speaks with appre- 
ciation of the military reforms introduced by 
the head of the State. Now all this progress 
in extended trade, increased industry, advanced 
education, and other improvements by which 
the country has benefitted, is utterly ignored: 
and forgotten by that country, and he who 
brought about a state of order and prosperity 
long unknown, is spurned by the foot of a 
fickie and changeable people that knows not its 
own mind, nor what is for its own good. “On 
Paris alone,” says a recent writer,* “that im- 
perial and ungrateful city which now melts his 
statues into cannon, and hurls down his busts 
into the streets, what vast sums of money have 
not been spent in reconstructions and im- 
provements!. It was the boast of Augustus 





loose, and his hair appeared to be faded in 





* See Quarterly Review, October, 1870. 
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that he found Rome brick, and left her marble. 


Much the same might be said of Napoleon 
ILI. and Paris. That great innovator, the 
uncle of the Emperor, who prided himself on 
the improvements which had so beautified his 
capital, would rub his eyes. in amazement were 
he to return to life, and be puzzled to recog- 
nise the city. Whole quarters, covered of old 
with a network of squalid, filthy lanes, have 
disappeared to make room for magnificent 
streets and spacious boulevards. ‘The enor- 
mous sums thus spent provided work for the 
poor, while they made Paris the thing of beauty 
that she is. 4 Of course the Emperor’s 
enemies affirm that all this building and beau- 
tifying was for the basest purposes. They were 
designed and carried out for strategic ends, 
that the Praetorian Guards of the dyuasty 
might have space and scope to shoot down the 
opponents of the Empire. They rose, as it 
were, by magic, purely that there might be no 
more barricades, and that every street and 
court in Paris, together with their unruly in- 
habitants, might be reduced to one dead level 
of Imperial tyranny. But the friends of the 
Emperor will refuse to believe such idle 
inventions. : 

“But yet this very Paris, so critical and so 
full of taste, the city that despised the Bour- 
bons because they had contracted penurious 
habits in their long and dreary exile, and ridi- 
culed Louis Philippe because he was so do- 
mestic, such a good husband and father that 
his rule sank into that of a mere peére de famille 
—this very Paris, whose fair face is reflected 
in the Seine with a glory undreamt of before 
the days of this latter Empire, is the first to 
turn against the man who has made her what 
she is, and to hate one who has overwhelmed 
her with benefits, with a deadly hatred. . . .” 

It is hard to forgive France her constant 
fickle and ungrateful treatment of her rulers. 
She finds many faults with them, while surely 
she forgets that self-examination which might 
throw a light upon her own, and may be a 
shadow upon theirs. 

Of course the fallen man every one treads on, 
and so, while some wags were scrawling over 
the Tuileries walls, “Lodgings to Let,” 
‘‘S’adresser au Roi du Prusse, i cause du 
départ,” and such small witticisms, others were 
circulating the following more serious squib :— 


‘Des deux Napoleons les gloires sont égales, 
Quoiqu’ ayant pris les chemins inégaux, 
L’un de l'Europe a prit les capitales, 
L’autre au pays a prit les capitaux.”’ 


Now the wording of this epigram, and its 
nice distinction between the two plurals of 
“capital,” one signifying towns, and the other 








pounds, is, we fancy, more true than its sub- 
stance, for apparently the Emperor has very 
moderate private funds. At all events he can 
never have done worse than we hear of the 
present Government, which is, namely, for the 
purpose of continuing this more then cruel 
war, confiscating the charity funds, those of 
benevolent institutions, and of the small say- 
ings-banks and monts de piété, where many of 
the poor had invested their little all. 

The following is a translation of a letter 
written shortly after the Emperor’s fall, by his 
private secretary, M. Pietri, in order to refute 
the accusations of his having in any form or 
degree appropriated the public money. 


“ Wilhelmshohe, September 15, 1870. 

“ Sir,—Since the occurrence of the recent 
sad events in France the Emperor Napoleon 
has been the object of the most violent attacks 
and calumnies of all kinds, which he will 
doubtless only treat with contempt. But if 
it be right in him to remain silent under such 
circumstances, it is impossible that those per- 
sons who are attached to him should permit 
the daily publication of these reports, in French 
and foreign newspapers, to pass without con- 
tradiction. Among the most odious of them 
it is necessary to point out one in an English 
journal which has not hesitated to rank among 
the causes of the war a deficiency in the Civil 
List, and the necessity resulting from it of 
borrowing yearly fifty million francs from 
the budget of the Minister of War, loans, all 
traces of which it was necessary to obliterate 
by merging them in the expenses of a great 
war. So absurd an imputation convicts the 
writer either of the most profound ignorance 
as to the laws which in France regulate the 
finances of the State, or of extraordinary bad 
faith. Malversations are hardly possible in 
France, for the auditing of the Civil List 
involves a strict examination, under the super- 
vision of the Legislative Body and the 
Court of Accounts. 

“ Another journal asserts that it is known 
to all the world at Amsterdam that the Em- 
peror Napoleon has invested a sum of ten 
millions in Dutch railway shares. I positively 
contradict the assertion, and what is more, I 
affirm that the Emperor Napoleon has not a 
centime invested in foreignfunds. A German 
journal has represented the state of the Em- 
porer in quite a different light, for it alleges 
that so destitute was he of resources that the 
Prussian staff at Sedan had to advance him 
2,000 thalers. This story is, like the rest, 
totally unfounded. I have limited myself to 
pointing to these assertions, so entirely con- 
trary to truth, not in the hope of putting an 
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end to attacks upon a Sovereign who, under! Paris, recovering from the excitement of the 
the misfortunes that have befallen him, ought | sudden revolution, and becoming more and 
to be safe from them, but in order that all may | more alive to the idea of an approaching siege, 
|| know how very slender their foundations are, | began to lay in immense stores of provisions. 
' and what little credit they are entitled to. . | A scared multitude of peasants flocked in from 
“G. Prerrt, the surrounding villages, with their poor house- 

“ Private Secretary |hold goods piled on tumble-down carts, fol- 

to the Emperor Napoleon.” ‘lowed by wives and children, and what live 

| stock they possessed, always a dog or a cat 


It was hoped that peace might ensue after | included. 

the fall cf Sedan, but with whom to treat was| Anxious housekeepers rushed to the pro- 
one question ; the other was—Will the Govern- | vision shops to buy in rice, sugar, salt meat, 
ment in power yield Alsace and Lorraine? the cheese, preserves, hors-d’cuvres, and macca- 
two provinces for which Prussia stipulated. | roni; alas! they forgot, or thought not, howsoon || 
No, she would not; she would rather fight to the butter to cook it to their taste must fail ! 
the bitter end, to the last man, than yield an| The Bois de Boulogne was filled with sheep | 
inch of territory, or one stone of her fortresses.| and cattle innumerable. “But,” wrote an | 
Peace! who could whisper such a word to a observer at the time, “ if all the population of 
nation which was blowing up houses by the Paris could be made to sit down at one huge 
thousand and bridges by the hundred, for dining-table, and if the said table were gar- 
the sake of fortifying its capital; which had | nished with gigots and bouillis in proportion 
turned the beautiful Bois de Boulogne into a| to the guests, statisticians would look blank 
Smithfield market, and threatened to under-|at the hole made by that single repast in the 
mine the Tuileries, rather than allow them to/ Parisian larder.” 

be occupied by the King of the resuscitated! That scarcity has already set in we know; 
German Empire. Yet the demeanour of the/| that sheep and cattle have in many repasts 


frequenters of the boulevards was kaleide-| dwindled into rats, cats, and guinea-pigs we 
scopic; now they are buying and selling,| also know, but Paris does not give in. The 
eating and drinking, marrying and merry- | end is not yet. As some one wrote then, we 
making, as though the Crown Prince and his | still write,—* The only victory that France 





army, Bismarck, and Moltke were unknown;|can now gain is the victory over herself.” 


again they are stolid and apathetic as neutrals | The besiegers, we are told, need not try to || 
looking on at a conflict, and then again the | force an entrance into the city, for if they are || 
war seems more popular than ever, and all | content to wait, an ally more powerful than | 
night long the heavy tramp of armed men is | themselves, and whose assistance costs no 
heard through the streets, and batteries of “Ie will fight their battle for them,— 


artillery are wending their way to the gare. namely, Famine! B. B. 
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Nor alone its empty dalliance, not alone its pomp and play, 

Rise in thought as I remember this world’s fashion fleets away. 

While the voice of the apostle from the ages o’er me rings 

Like a bell above the tempest, in the church’s tower that swings, 
Strong and solemn, true and tender, peal the thoughts of deeper things, 


Oh the pain and joy that mingle in the welding of life’s gold! 

Oh the life repressed but deepened by the touch that healed of old! 
Not till from faith’s shield rebounding fails the last dark missile hurled, 
Shall we know how faith was fashioned in the furnace of this world! 


Pain must mould thee, prayer must wing thee on the flight that sin will spurn, 
Wouldst thou learn the hymn of Advent, longing for thy Lord’s return, 

Thou must love and thou must suffer—never else the love were thine, 

Of a healing hand that beareth to life’s woe the oil and wine. 


This world’s fashion! yet it passeth. Soon the last of tears shall fall, 
And we know not through what midnight shall be heard the Bridegroom’ s call. 
Raise our souls and fix our longings on that wondrous day to be, 


When Thine own shall be made perfect—all in one, and one in Thee! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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“ See where yon oak its awful structure rears, 
The massy growth of many hundred years ; 
Survey his rugged trunk with moss o’ergrown, 
His lusty arms in rude disorder thrown, 

His forking branches wide at distance spread, 
And darkening half the sky his lofty head ; 
A mighty castle, built by nature’s hands, 
Peopled by various living tribes, he stands.” 


Or all the trees of our forests the noble 
English oak claims precedence, not only on 
account of its prodigious growth both in 
height and width, and the venerable age 
which it attains, but also for the hardness, 
| durability, and superior value of its wood. It 

has been crowned with the title of “ monarch 
of the woods,” and very justly. Spenser speaks 
| of it as— 


‘‘ The builder oak, sole king of forest all ;” 


and Pope exclaims in his “ Windsor Forest,” 


“ Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn!” 


| We find it frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
In Gen. xxxv. 4 we read how Jacob hid 
| the strange gods and ear-rings of his house- 
| hold beneath the branches of an oak “which 
was by Shechem.” It was under an oak 
that Joshua renewed his covenant. with God 
(Josh. xxiv. 26), and in the midst of “the 
| thick boughs of a great oak” that Absalom 

was caught by his beautiful hair, and there 
slain by Joab (2 Sam. xviii. 9—14). Again, 
| in that description of the perfect beauty of 
Tyrus, we are told, though the builders chose 
the fir trees of Senir for the ship boards, and 
the cedars of Lebanon for the masts, yet “ of 
the oaks of Bashan have they made their 
oars” (Ezek. xxvii. 6); and in Amos xi. 9 
the strength of the Amorite is likened unto 
that of the oak. 

In various other parts of the Bible is the oak 
mentioned, particular reference being always 
made to its beauty, strength, thickness, &c. 
It appears to have been an object of sacred 
veneration among the Celts, who beneath its 
spreading boughs worshipped their gods, 
Tuet, the god of thunder, and Baal, the god 
of fire. The latter festival was held at 
Christmas, and is the origin of our “ yule log.” 
The Druids invariably worshipped undey an 

Iv. 


|kindled and sacrifices burnt. 


jimpdértant meeting was 








oak, and many a heap of stones, or “ cairn,” 
still remains to mark the spot where they 
raised the sacred altar, on which fires were 
The trial of 
culprits, any great national conference or 
held beneath its 
branches, and the beautiful silver-berried | 
mistletoe, at all times venerated by them, | 
was rendered still more sacred if found 
growing on an oak. It was usually gathered 
the first day of the year, when a grand festival | 
was held;— 


“ Forth to the woods did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe,” 


the Druids, headed by their chief priest, clad | 
in raiment of purest white, leading in solemn | 
state the procession through the woods. 

Even to the present day the venerable oak | 
tree holds our special reverence and respect, 
our ready affection and admiration. It pos- 
sesses a vigour, a grandeur and majesty above | 
all other trees. How massive is the rugged 
trunk! how sinuous the great limbs! how full, | 
deep, and varied the tints of its bunchy leaves! | 
Bishop Heber tells us— 


‘* The oak’s tender leaf is of emerald and gold.” 


See to what a height it attains before send- | 
ing forth a single branch, and then these are | 
boldly shot out in right angles from the main | 
stem, spreading in all directions, and laden 
densely with so rich a foliage that the bright | 
gleams of sunshine or silvery drops of rain 
are alike unable to penetrate that mass of | 
quivering leaves. Grateful often to man and | 
beast is the shade and shelter thus afforded | 
from noonday sun, or unexpected “showers | 
that water the earth.’ Then— 


‘‘ Beneath the verdurous canopy how sweet 
To muse awhile, weaving delicious thought 


” 


In fancy's fairy loom! 


A wild thrill of delight seems to float through 

the branches as the bees and butterflies play | 
amongst the leaves, and the blackbird and | 
thrush warble their oft-repeated roundelay in 
merry gladness. The delicate shadows fall, 
and the soft green light dances in and out; 
nature’s sweetly attuned utterances steal 
about, mingling harmoniously; and it is as 
though, like our first parents, we heard the 
voice of our heayenly Creator among the trees. 


























'| and the hollow within, which was used for a 
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Poets, from Homer downwards, have loved 
to extol the oak, and many a noble poem 
_ abounds in allusions to, or descriptions of, the 
stateliness, grandeur, and majesty of— 


‘¢ Those green-robed senators of mighty woods.’ 


Nor have artists been backward in portraying 
' its beauty, especially in its venerable old age, 
for every advancing year seems to increase its 
picturesque appearance, and render it a fitter 
object to adorn the painter’s landscape. 

The oak is remarkable for the slowness of 
its growth, which it is said to continue often 
| for centuries, therefore no wonder they should 
often attain so enormous a size. We read of 
the famous “ Damory’s oak” in Dorsetshire, 
which is perhaps the largest on record, but it 
| has long since passed away. It is said to 
| have been sixty-eight feet in circumference, 


| drinking-room, measured sixteen feet in length, 
and was upwards of twenty feet high. The 
Boddington Oak, in Gloucester, almost equalled 
| it in size, and was likewise formed into an 
apartment, but it also has long since fallen 
into decay. We are told that “the King’s 
oak” in Dennington Park, was upwards of 
fifty feet high before it threw out a single 
|| branch; and “the Shire oak,” so called because 
_ its branches spread into three shires, measures 
ninety feet from bough end to bough end, and 
is said to be capable of sheltering 230 horses. 

Frequent mention is made in history of 
| various oaks. Magna Charta, we are told, 
| was reluctantly signed by John beneath the 
outstretched arms of a lordly oak. It was 
from an oak that the fatal arrow of Tyrrel 
glanced, striking William Rufus to the heart. 
Hidden amidst the lofty branches and dense 
foliage of an oak at Boscobel in Shropshire, 
Charles II. escaped the observation of his pur- 
suers after the decisive battle of Worcester. 
This tree, like the others, has perished, but a 
seedling from it now occupies the place; and 
it is said that Charles, in remembrance of the 
event, planted two acorns of the Boscobel oak 
| in Hyde Park. One tree still remains. In 
the park at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, is “the 
| Lion oak,” under which the Princess Elizabeth | 
was sitting when the news reached her of 
Queen Mary’s death. 

England has possessed many wonderful 
oak trees, but the most are only known by 
| tradition. Unlike man or beast, however, 
whose fine organization is limited to last only | 
for a certain brief period, trees never die, it is | 
‘| said, from actual old age. Year after year 

| they shoot forth their leaves and fruit with the | 
same vigour and strength of youth, showing 
no symptom of decay, unless overtaken by some 





accidental or extraneous cause. How numerous 
these are is evidenced by the few patriarchs, 
comparatively speaking, that adorn our forests, 
though two or three in this country are said 
to have reached the age of sixteen hundred 
years! We are told that the “ Winfarthing 
oak” and the “ Bentley oak” were seven 
hundred years old at the time of the Conquest, 
and “ William the Conqueror’s oak,” in Wind- 
sor Park, which measures thirty-eight feet in 
girth, is reckoned to be about twelve hundred 
years old. Spenser has given us a very 
beautiful description of— 
‘* A huge oak, dry and dead, 
Still clad with reliques of its trophies old, 
Lifting to heaven its aged, hoary head.” 


and Pitt is equally grand in his fine verse on 
“the imperial plant,” as he terms it,— 


*‘The monarch of the mountains; ”’ 


The oak is of the greatest importance to 


Britain, and undoubtedly the most valuable of | 


all our British-grown timber trees, not only 
for the grand purposes to which its timber is 
applied in architecture and navigation, but for 
the services of its bark in tanning, and the 
many minor uses of the leaves and acorns. 


Its appearance differs greatly from all other | 
trees of our forests, and therefore it is readily — 
recognised. In fact no one, possessed of the | 


commonest observation, can possibly, even in 
the depth of winter, mistake it for any other; 


it bears an abrupt, vigorous, sturdy character, | 


that marks it as distinctly as its summer wealth 


of peculiarly-shaped leaves, or autumn profu- | 
sion of ripening acorns. The trunk is rough and | 


rugged in the bark, the arms strike out hori- 


zontally from the trunk, spreading far and wide; | 
the branches are crooked and kneed; and all | 


looks gnarled and tortuous, even to the very 


roots, which often heave so strangely above | 
the ground, and are knotted and twisted as | 
the larger limbs or smaller twigs. The colour | 
of the bark is usually of a deep ashen hue, 


though this is often difficult to distinguish 


for overgrowing delicate mosses and lichens | 


that steal about, nestling in every break or 
fissure. The leaves are oblong, blunt at the 


end, deeply but unevenly scalloped, and a fine | 


green in colour. The fruit, or acorn, is ex- 
quisitely formed—a kind of nut, partly enclosed 
in a cup, from which it swells, and eventually 
falls to the ground. 

In early days, when man lived principally 
on the wild products of the earth, acorns 
formed a large portion of his food; and in 
later times, the poor peasantry, driven by 
severe famine, have been known likewise to 
live upon them. Deer, squirrels, and turkeys 
are particularly fond of them. In many of our 
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| consequently, we find it much used for naval 


| all sorts of large machinery for wheels, cogs, 
| &c., though iron is now fast superseding it in 


| advantage of being an enduring wood, that 
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English shires whole herds of swine are driven 
into the autumn woods to feed on the fallen 
acorns, which they greedily devour. 

We have numerous species of the oak grow- 
ing in our woods, but the two commonest kinds 
are natives, and may easily be distinguished 
from one another by the growth of the acorns, 
those of the Quercus sessiliflora being 
short-stalked and in clusters, whilst the fruit 
of the Quercus pedunculata grows on long 
stalks, often singly, or in pairs. The former 
is decidedly the more general in our woods, 
though the latter claims the title of “ Druid’s 
oak,” the reputation of being the true British 
oak. It is, however, a mistake, I am told, to 
suppose its timber is superior; like all other 
trees, it is affected by the nature of the soil 
in which it grows. The Quercus sessiliflora is 
undoubtedly the handsomer tree; it also grows 
more rapidly, and is consequently more valu- 
able to the planter ; but experiments prove that 
no preference can be given to either as far as 
toughness or hardness of wood goes. Wher- 
ever great strength and durability are required, 
the timber of the oak is invariably chosen; 


purposes, in the construction of bridges, mills, 


many of these, just as mahogany has taken its 
place in the making of chairs, tables, &c. 
Its hardness often renders it both difficult and 
expensive to work, but it possesses the great 


does not readily fall to decay. 

Valuable as is the timber, the bark of the 
oak is almost of as much importance, on 
account of the large proportion which it con- 
tains of that peculiar astringent called tannin. 





This is found in greatest quantities when 
taken from the young tree, and in the spring 
of the year. Various other trees abound in| 
the same power, but none to such an extent as | 
the oak, consequently it is almost exclusively 
used in the process of tanning. Nor does its 
utility end here, for when its benefits are | 
exhausted by the tanner, it is gladly received 
by the gardener to place in his hotbeds, for 
the growth of pine-apples, vines, &c.; or is 
converted into what are called “turf cakes,” 
and used for fuel. I might here remark that 
the thin inner layer of the bark is named 
liber, and that the ancients were accustomed to 
write on this substance; hence, as almost every 
one knows, liber is the Latin word for book. 

There is, I think, no prettier sight in the 
woods than that of “oak-barking.” It is a 
picture often rendered by the artist, and 
always attractive and interesting, because a 
true English home scene. There are the wood- 





men busy in their work of devastation, hewing 
down these proud “monarchs of the wood,” 
whilst the women and children are strip- 
ping off the bark, and piling it in long rows 
on the rudely made tressels and impromptu 
supports. One would fancy it a melancholy 
occupation, that despoiling of the majestic and 
the brave, but these country folk are not 
oppressed by any such romantic feeling, and 
are merry enough over the work, in spite 
of what Miss Mitford may say to the contrary 
in her very beautiful and picturesque descrip- 
tion of such a scene. 

As an ingredient for dyeing black, the bark 
is also of frequent service, Oak leaves and 
oak sawdust are likewise much used in dyeing 
fustians. By different mixtures they are 
made to give those various shades of drab and 
brown which we observe in that material. 

From the smaller branches of this tree is 
manufactured our best charcoal, so that every 
portion of our valuable oak abounds‘in benefits, 
to be rendered available to the requirements 
of man. Not one atom remains unserviceable. 
The very insects which infest it are made 
useful, and perhaps there is no plant more 
subject to the attacks of various gall-flies than 
the oak, which exhibits in a remarkable degree 
the difference that is produced on the same 
tree by the punctures of different insects. 
Every one, I think, must have observed the 
numerous and beautiful growths that decorate, 
not only the young shoots, branches, and 
leaves, but the very catkins and roots of the 
oak; some resembling little dainty red or 
green fruits, tiny artichokes, or delicate fungi, 
varying in form and solidity according to the 
nature of the part of the plant attacked. 
Many are globular and smooth with an inde- 
pendent sort of growth; some are spherical, 
flattened on the leaves, which are often 
crowded with them; others again hang like 
bunches of currants; but the most conspicuous, 
and perhaps the prettiest example of the galls 
formed by insects is the common gall-apple, 
which is usually somewhat larger than a 
walnut, but rounded in form, the surface 
depressed in parts, the skin smooth, and tinted 
with delicate red or yellow, the whole certainly 
more resembling a fruit, or natural growth of 
the tree itself, than the work of a small fly. 
The same may be said of the gall-nut, which, 
however, differs not only in appearance and 
structure from the gall-apple, but as affording 
shelter to only one grub, whereas the oak- 
apple nourishes and protects quite a little 
society. The gall-nut is perfectly spherical in 
form, hard and smooth on the outside, and 
resembles most a little round wooden ball. 

Now the architects of all these vat gc lV 
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structures are the Cynips, or gall insects. 
The female possesses a long delicately curved 
ovipositor, hidden in the abdomen, with which 
it pierces the young shoots of the tree, deposit- 
ing an egg, and a peculiar liquid that causes 
an excrescence to swell and grow, and which 
forms the “gall.” Cut open any of these 
well-known “oak-apples,” or “gall-nuts,” and 
if the perfect insect has not escaped, eaten its 
way out of prison, you will find it—or them, 
as the case may be,—either in the larve or 
pup stage, all snug and comfortable, occupy- 
the very centre of the nursery residence. It 
is said that as many as eleven hundred gall- 
flies have been taken from a single gall found 
at the root of an oak. 

The true gall of commerce, however, which 
forms one of the chief ingredients in the 
manufacture of ink, is that gathered from the 
Turkey oak, Quercus infectoria, imported to 
us in large quantities from the Levant and 
East Indies. We may see the species occa- 
sionally in our forests, and readily recognise it 
by its mossy acorn-cups. 

How warmly indebted should we feel to this 
tiny insect for the great benefits, the pleasure, 





the blessing it thus confers on the whole 
human race, in providing a medium by which 
we may embody in written words, not only the 
thoughts of our minds, but the very affections 
of our hearts! Without ink, commerce would be 
paralyzed, dear absent friends remain unheard 
of, the voice of wisdom and genius become silent 
with life’s close, when no longer could we say 
of either philosopher, historian, poet, or our 
own loved one, “He, though dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

What an evidence is again brought before 
us of the utility of all things, that there is 
nothing in this created world that has not 
been made and sent to fill its allotted place, 
though we cannot at all times discern it, or 
the purpose to which it points! How obe- 
diently does this little insect, following the 
dictates of nature’s laws, perform its mission 
in life, and silently excite the inquiry in our 
hearts, “Do we, who are so much more richly 
endowed with faculties, as faithfully fulfil our 
duties, or execute the great work entrusted 
to us?” 

“Whoso is wise will ponder these things.” 

LEIGH PAGE. 


“T PAINT FOR ETERNITY.” 


THERE is many an oft-told tale, which is fami- 
liar enough to our outward ears, but which 
bears repeating again and again, on account 
of the important lesson which lies wrapped 
up in the homely little story. 

The incident is no longer startling, nor new, 
the words have become a hackneyed phrase; 
and yet the whole is a forcible text, which we 
cannot afford to lose, because it contains a 
profound truth—a truth which is in itself ever 
fresh and young, and of which the world will 
ever need to be reminded. Such is the well- 
known story of the Italian painter, who being 
one day engaged on one of his masterpieces | 
of art, was watched meanwhile by an attentive 
pupil. The young man looked on while the 
great master put stroke upon stroke; retouch- 
ing some parts again and again; choosing 
those colours which endure, rather than those 
which charm the eye by an immediate effect; 


| 


{ 
| 


ance, rather than immediate effect and ready 
applause. 
man can work slowly on, sparing no pains nor | 
toil, striving to realize a high ideal of per- | 
fection in his work; better satisfied with | 


And here we see how a truly great 


having accomplished a little, that shall be 


sound and lasting, than with having obtained | 


the noisy applause granted to rapid and 
striking results. 

The worship of success has undoubtedly led 
to a vast increase of activity of every kind; 
but it has also induced the habit of publishing 
abroad the immediate results of work; and 
this again tends to lower the principle upon 
which it is carried on; until the idea of 
striving after perfection in work is lost sight 
of in endeavours to produce great apparent 
effects at the least possible cost. Work comes 
thus to be regarded as only a means to an end 
—the end being self-interest or self-glorifica- 


and working up the minutest details to an tion; and so all genuine love of the work for 


exquisite degree of finish. 
“This is slow work,” remarked the pupil, 
“and time flies swiftly. The results are | 


| 


its own sake ceases, for it is impossible to feel 
any tender regard for a production which is 
intended to strike the public eye, but which 


small for so much labour.” ‘hides under a superficial varnish manifold 
“I paint for eternity,” replied the master, | defects, of the existence of which the producer 
patiently working on. |is well aware. 


Here is expressed the true principle and | 
aim of all good work—Perfection and endur. | 


The old workers of ancient times were wont 
to regard their art with the constant and 
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tender “affection ofa’ true ‘lover. - They were 
ready ‘to’ standby it’ through good ‘report and 
evil report ; and no toil was too laborious, no 
sacrifice too great, no time’too long, which 
were expended upon it. But if the aim of the 
work be simply an increase’ of wealth and 
fame, and the immediate results’ of the work 
are’ not’ such as to produce these, it follows 
that the work itself will soon be looked upon 
with impatient disgust. 

The temptation of working for the’ present 
is cértainly ‘one which presses far more 
strongly on the workers of this generation 
than in former times; because a wide-spread, 
but frequently superficial culture has awakened 
an interest in‘a variety of arts, and created a 
demand for’ even inferior productions. The 
necessities of life have also become more 
numerous, and the difficulty of supplying them 
greater. “One must live,” is the ready 
excusé, and “those who live to pleasé, must 
please to live.” What does it matter how 
long the work will last, or how inferior it 
is in itself, if it can be rapidly supplied, and be 
quickly ‘turned into money? "When imme- 
diate success means better food and clothing, 
and a better position in society, it is difficult 
to “paint for eternity.” 

And yet the manifold and degrading evils 





which follow this false principle of work are so 
numerous and injurious, that every worker of 
honest intent may well strive to shun the| 
snare, and dread the downward path, which 
looks so inviting. For if it be once admitted | 
that the true end of work is to produce the} 
most striking appearance, at the least cost of’ 
time and labour, the entrance is immediately | 
granted to every kind of crafty trick by which 
fallacious results may be obtained; and the 
worker sinks into the charlatan, satisfied with 
catching the attention of the public by hollow 
illusions and cheap effects. 

The more an art appeals to the popular 
sympathies, or supplies popular wants, the 
greater is the danger to the workers in that 
art from this snare. For the demand being 
large, and the discrimination of the demanders 


| small, no check is placed upon the hastiness 


or craftiness of the worker, except that of 
individual conscientiousness. Thus in the art 
of painting the tendency has been rather 
towards greater truthfulness and care, than 
towards false effects; because the circle to 
which it appeals has become more thoroughly 
cultivated, more discerning and critical. ' The 
arts employed in the manufacture of articles of 
general’ use, for which there is a large demand 
among the people, have, on the other hand, 
suffered much deterioration from the corrupt 
principle of producing rapid effects ' at the 


least possible’ cost to the producer.::: Hence 
the tniversal cry, that'nothing wears as well; 
lasts a8 long, or is as’ well) made;as'it used 
to be. ont no etipaer ole 

It’ is’ doubtless ‘a serious ‘misfortune for a 
people, ‘when its fine arts and manufactures 
suffer from unprincipled and ‘selfish workers ; 
but still deeper is the injary if this corruption 
creep into the spheres of literature, education, 
and religion. In the genuine excellence of 
these lies the hope of a péople’s continued 
greatness, and the true foundation of the 
dignified position which it may be able to 
hold amongst surrounding nations. 

“Righteousness exalteth a ‘nation;” and 
national righteousness cannot be maintained 
when the literature of a country becomes cor- 
rupt through unprincipled workers, who for im- 
mediate gain strive to produce sfartling effects, 
and to win’a cheap and fagitive renown by 
gratifying the craving for excitement and 
sensation. Fearful is the responsibility of 
those who thus make self-interest, or a petty 
sélf-glory, the aim of their work; for of 
literary work it’ may be doubly said that it is 
done “for eternity.” The little’ stone which 
is laid in the building of the vast edifice may 
itself be lost sight of almost as soon as it is 
placed in its niche, and the name and fame of 
the workman who prepared it and put it there 
may scarcely be known even to his comrades; 
yet if his skill have been directed to perfection 
and endurance in his ‘work, the stone will aid 
in the support of the ‘building; and will tend 
in its measure to render ‘it sound and useful. 

On the other hand, careless, unsound work, 
though only destined to a short-lived renown, 
is an agent after its degree in causing a 
general corruption and ruin, the effects of 
which long outlast the ephemeral production. 
The feuilletons of the French press, hastily 
thrown off, and of but an hour’s fame, may 
well have been regarded as work done only for 
the day; yét, though they and their writers 
may quickly be forgotten, the moral degrada- 
tion which the influence of such literature has 
wrought’ on the French nation, and the terrible 
conséquences: of it, will long endure and be 
held in everlasting remembrance. 

There is also even @ more solemn aspect of 
the fact that literary work is done for eternity 
than that afforded by looking at its enduring 
influence on the national character of a people. 
All literature addresses itself to that part of 
every human being which must live for ever. 
It excites’ feelings, awakens trains of thought, 
suggests pictures to the imagination; and 
these cannot exist in the mind without having 
(with or without the consciousness of the 
individual) a powerful influence over the 
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moral and spiritual nature. The reception of 
a false view of truth, of an exaggerated appeal, 
of a grotesque or unholy image, produces 
inevitable results on the character and actions; 
and the impulse thus given in a wrong direc- 
tion may lead to a fixed rejection of God’s 
plan for man’s salvation, and to a rejoicing in 
iniquity, which of themselves proclaim the 
final condemnation of the ever-living soul. 

In an excellent little book published some 
years ago, called “The Pleasures of Litera- 
ture,” the author, the Rev. Robert Aris Will- 
mot, suggests a very impressive thought re- 
specting the enduring effects of literary work, 
and the lasting responsibility resting on those 
workers who, eager for immediate results, seek 
to obtain these by corrupt and thoughtless 
work, fancying, perhaps, that it is but for the 
present, and that when their day is done all 
will be over. “A book,” he says, “is even 
more than the life treasured up, which Milton 
considered it to be. Jt is a fountain that 
flows for ever. What should be done to the 
man who lavished his fortune in naturalizing a 
fever, and organized a system of propagating 
the plague through the post office? The 
execration of the world would drive him into 
the wilderness. Yet it may be well thought 
that an established moral evil is worse than a 
continuous pestilence. It has been also con- 
jectured by more than one grand and stern 
thinker that a departed spirit may retain a 
liv'ing sympathy with the evil fame and influ- 
ence of its earthly career, and receive intima- 
tions of the corrupting and enduring might of 
its works in a succession of direful shocks, 
every impulse to evil and clouding of the faith 
in a reader darting a pang of intolerable agony 
through the author’s spirit. Under this affect- 
ing view of the accountableness of literature, 
we may look upon each betrayal to iniquity 
and unbelief as a dismal episode of spiritual 
torment, upon each death-bed of crime, first 
taught or cherished by the ministry of the pen, 
as a sharper sting given to the worm that 
dieth n: t.” 

It is a happier thought, and one equally 
stimulating, to reflect that a new and continu- 
ous joy may be added to the blessedness of a 
redeemed spirit in heaven, in tracing the 
results of simple honest work done for the 
spread of truth and godliness. The holy 
resolve awakened, the fresh gleam of light 
thrown into some mind, the purifying effect of 
some sweet and holy scene presented to the 
imagination,—all these must be unseen and 
unknown to the literary worker on earth, who 
often toils on in weariness and discouragement; 
but when the sanctified spirit has done with 


low motives, it may be permitted to it to watch 
results, and to follow the continuous influence 
of some work which has been wrought with 
care and patience, and the simple, honest 
intent to offer the best to God. We may 
imagine thus the new thrills of joy which may 
be continually added to the bliss of such men 
as John Bunyan, Legh Richmond, and many 
others, who have long “rested from their 
labours,’ but whose works still “ follow them.” 

An equally solemn responsibility rests on 
those taking any part in the work of training 
the young, to see that perfection and endurance 
are aimed at, rather than immediate and showy 
results. There is, perhaps, a stronger temp- 
tation here to conform to the popular demand, 
and to seek to gratify an impatient ambition 
by the exhibition of striking effects, than in 
almost any other work. The true culture and 
discipline of the mental powers is a slow pro- 
cess, needing careful attention at every step, 
and it is only petal by petal that the bud un- 
folds into the well-formed and perfect blossom. 
A hasty hand may soon produce the appear- 
ance of a flower by forcing open the bud, and 
unfolding the delicate half-formed petals to the 
light of day; but there is no perfection nor 
endurance in the grotesque production—it is 
work which has its reward in the present, and 
only answers a temporary purpose. 

True education is a work emphatically done 
for eternity, for it concerns itself with the 
development and perfecting of an immortal 
being, instructing and training those mental 
and moral qualities which must endure for 
ever. To form the mind to habits of correct 
thought, to inspire a love of truth rather than 
of novelty, to teach the due use of facts re- 
ceived into the memory, all that constitutes a 
sound and complete training for the intellect, 
must necessarily be a long process, demanding 
sustained attention and care; but it is a work 
as lasting in its results as it is thorough in the 
performance of it. A superficial process of 
forcing, on the other hand, which only aims at 
exhibiting surprising results by imparting a 
smattering of a great variety of subjects, leav- 
ing the intellect irregular and undisciplined, 
and the moral nature a waste, cannot be called 
work done for eternity; it is rather a fugitive 
effort, the fruit of which must quickly perish. 
The moral culture and religious teaching of 
the young is a work so frequently and tritely 
spoken of as done for eternity, that it may 
almost appear as though any attempt at Chris- 
tian nurture must necessarily be of that en- 
during character. But the temptation to aim 
at immediate results besets us even here. We 
weary of the line upon line, the precept upon 





the weakness of vanity and the temptations of 


precept, of the slow growth of faith and prin- 
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ciple, and of the long process by which divine 
truth leavens the whole mass and manifests 
its working; and we are tempted to play upon 
those readily excited youthful feelings, by 
means of which an appearance of success may 
be quickly obtained in religious emotion and 


brilliant results are too apt to test the worth 
and earnestness of religious work! It has 
been said that Mahomet made more disciples 
during his lifetime than Jesus Christ ; yet the 
sword and the tongue of the self-seeking zealot 
were but feeble and perishable weapons com- 





sentiment. The early cloud and the morning| pared with the undecaying vitality which 
dew are not without their loveliness nor their |abides eternally in Christ’s declaration of 
refreshing and fructifying influences; but if|divine truth, and in that costly manifestation 
we are indeed working for eternity, we shall | of love, rising to the sublimest self-sacrifice. 
not be satisfied with these evanescent vapours |In the light which streams from the cross of 
as the ultimate result of our work. A strong| Christ we see how what was regarded by even 
and lasting faith, a strict fidelity to God’s| the religious parties of that day as the depth 


commands, a self-forgetful love, the abiding | of failure, was, in truth, the crowning finish to 


impulse of high and holy motives, the vigorous | a work the most glorious in its complete per- 
government of the natural tendencies and feel- | fection, and the most enduring in its results, 
ings,—these are not the fruit of seed lightly | that the world has ever seen. 

scattered on the surface, but of that good seed| It is to Christ himself that we must go to 
sown faithfully in good ground, which germi- learn to work for eternity. In His life we see 
nates in darkness, and will “spring and grow, | none of that eager anxiety after present results 
the sower knoweth not how.” The honest and | which tempts to hasty and unsound work. 





good teacher works for the autumn, not for the | From Him we learn how to labour with fidelity 


spring; for his Master, not for himself; he has | and patience, giving to our work our very best 
his appointed employment, and it is for him to | efforts, even when that best seems to be but 
give to it all the perfection of which he is| spending our strength in vain. He alone can 
capable, though another may reap what he has| inspire in us that faithful and brave heart, 
| which lifts us up above the petty discourage- 





sown. 


This aiming at future and enduring results| ments of disappointed vanity, and the taunts | 


is, in truth, the genuine principle of all Chris- | of those who can appreciate nothing but the | 


tian work, for it is the very principle on which | showy glitter of success. In His strength we 
the kingdom of God was founded on earth. | can work with faith and earnestness, without 
Judged by its immediate effects, how many | the applause of a circle of observers, for God 
would have pronounced the work done by|has His own standard by which to judge the 
Jesus Christ himself, during His life in this| worker and his work; and there is a day 
world, as a failure! Where are the frequent|coming when “every man’s work shall be 


reports giving statistical accounts of the num- | manifest : for the fire shall try every man’s 


bers converted by His ministry, and proclaim- | work, of what sort it is: if any man’s work 
ing themselves His followers? How few are | abide, he shall receive a reward; if any man’s 
those “signs”? by which the worshippers of | work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss.” 

A. J. BUCKLAND. 


THE WORKING CLASSES OF LONDON. 
BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


L—Tue INFIDELITY oF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


[We have arranged with a gentleman of much tact and practical experience to act as our Special Com- 
missioner, for the purpose of furnishing us with a series of reports on the social and religious condition of 
the working classes in our great metropolis. We believe that these papers, the first of which we now give, 
will enable our readers to form a just estimate, not only of the classes which they describe, but also of the 
efficiency of the religious influences which are at work among them. These working men are the very 
bones and sinews of our great body politic, and our highest national interests are connected with their 


welfare. —Eptror. | 


Ture are few things more striking to the | positions of life from themselves. In the bad 
careful observer of what is now going on around | old times, which we trust may never again 
him, than the evident interest taken by all in| come back to us, the ignorance concerning the 
the doings of those in different classes and| so-called “lower classes” was calmly ac- 
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quiesced in by those who fondly thought them- 
selves their superiors. We all know the story 
of the French marquise who, when she was 
told thousands of her countrymen and women 
were dying from lack of bread, was lost in 
astonishment they did not eat “ brioches,” 
which were so very nice, and only cost two 
sous a piece, True or false as this story may 
be, the very possibility of such ignorance con- 
cerning our fellows, our own flesh and blood, 
is so terrible, and means so much in its awful 
significance, that all who love our dear father- 
land, and gladly strive to make it happier and 
better, must rejoice to see so evident an inte- 
rest springing up amongst us Englishmen of 
all ranks. 

This interest may show itself in many 
phases, some of which are sufficiently gro- 


| tesque, as when at the Victoria Theatre, affec- 


tionately styled the “Vic.” by the coster- 
mongers of “the Cut,” some strikingly sensa- 
tional piece is produced, in which innocence, in 
the garb of an interesting watercress girl, 


aided by the courage and address of the hero | 


all glorious in array of corduroy suit with 
large buttons, “ Kingsman ”’ handkerchief, and 
husky voice, overcomes the villain of the piece, 


who is, I regret to say, some “ bloated aristo- | 


crat,” and brings him to well-merited shame 
and rebuke; some of the “sets” gazed on 
with the greatest interest are those showing 


the impossible magnificence of the lordly hall | 


in which appears the aforesaid villain, sur- 
rounded by his liveried servants, whom the 


playwright delights to stigmatise as “ pam-| 


pered menials.” 

So, on the other hand, when such pieces as 
the “ Streets of London ” are brought out, it is 
the “ thieves’ kitchens,” the “ tramps’ lodg- 
ing-houses,” in which details as impossible as 
the “lordly halls” of the transpontine theatre 
are introduced, that draw thousands who, 
whilst they gaze with morbid interest on de- 
tails which, stripped of their garish tinsel, are 
miserable and heart-rending, think they are 
really learning somewhat of that which is 
going on in the depths beneath them.— Much 
as when one, on the brink of some slow-moving 
river, gazing beneath the flood, sees in the 
crystal setting of the wave strange and un- 
known monsters, and wonders as he watches 
the curious vagaries of their life; so the dainty 
lady and languid swell with interest eye some 


dirt, reared in ignorance and sin, they sink 
into an early grave, leaving a heritage of 
misery and woe to their children, of menace to 
their country; for all thoughtful men must 
acknowledge the greatest danger this kingdom 
has to contend against in the future is the 
ignorance and ungodliness of so large a portion 
of her people. Better a world in arms against 
us than the troubles that must come from un- 
bridled luxury on the one hand, and unheeded 
ignorance and vice on the other. 

In order that in some degree this ignorance 
of the true state of the labouring classes in 
London may be met and remedied, the writer 
will strive to give a plain, unvarnished tale of 
what he sees and knows, striving to state 
fairly and honestly that which comes under 
his own observation ; whilst should anything 
he writes create in the heart of those who read 
sympathy for the sufferings and respect for 





| 


ings are often borne, he will not have spent 
his labour in vain. 


the working classes ; as we hear many a fluent 
speaker turning his glib sentences, we are 
almost inclined to think them as a class deep 
thinkers, whose whole intent is to destroy all 
we hold sacred, and whilst biding their time, 
are kept in check only by the forces which 
| still remain at the disposal of those at the head 
of affairs. This I would positively deny, from 
'much and close intercourse with the class in 
‘question: amongst them, as amongst all classes 
of society, there are all sorts of men, and conse- 
quently all shades of opinion, but as a class it 
is an almost fatal delusion to stigmatise them 
all as infidel. As a delusion it acts fatally on 
those who desire to do them good, and at the 
same time it paralyzes action by destroying 
their hope of success. Amongst these men 
you may meet the outspoken blasphemer, who 
culls his coarse railings from the choice sen- 
tences of such men as T'om Paine, to whose 
ribaldry he turns for mental culture, and with- 
out understanding the real questions at issue 
repeats, parrot-like, their cry against Chris- 
tianity and against its divine Author, Of these 


with the near approach of death, once more 
utter that prayer, sublime in its patient love, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’’ The class of men in question, though 





simulated character, from which if they were 
to meet him in real life they would shrink with 
loathing and fear. 

Both of these extremes are equally absurd | 
and untrue: real life amongst the outcasts of | 
London is terrible in its monotony of vice and | 
misery; born amid starvation, squalor, and | 

! 


unfortunately much too numerous amongst our 
mechanics and artisans, are not nearly so 


| powerful in numbers as they were some twenty 
or thirty years ago; there is undoubtedly a || 


much more healthy feeling springing up, which, 
though it does not of itself make men religious, 
prevents them for sheer shame’s sake from turn- 


one can almost imagine those blessed lips, livid || 








‘the courageous manner in which those suffer- | 


Much is often said about the infidelity of | 
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sink ing into ridicule what they know many of their | live a life of holiness, of keeping themselves 
ze of : comrades, whose consistent lives they respect, unspotted from the world, and I fear we shall 
ce to é believe, and humbly strive to imitate. Often find the numbers very small indeed; whilst || 
must : working side by side at the same bench you the number of those who ignore religion, or | 
dom may find men whose bright Christian cha- recognise her claims without doing aught to 
the || FF racter shines the more clearly amidst the sur- meet them, is painfully large. But there is | 
‘tion | y || rounding darkness,—men who, when you clasp this difference between the so-called upper and | 
vinst : their grimy hands in brotherly affection, make lower classes, which must be taken into ac- | 
un- | || you feel the true enthusiasm of humanity, and count before we can fairly judge between them. | 
ded || dimly realize the brotherhood of the true, Amongst the upper classes public opinion to a | 
'| Church of Christ. These are the real heroes | very great extent compels a man to attend a 
nce | || of the poor, whose lives, passed in a continual place of worship, especially if he is married 
} in | || struggle, may end even on the humble pallet | and has a family; in fact, if he does otherwise 
iter | || of a workhouse ward; men whom the world in| he is looked upon as scarcely respectable—that 
> of | its worship of success would, without a doubt,| most fatal of all verdicts in English society. 
ate pity in its ignorant complacency, but who are| But amongst working men their public opinion 
der || at the same time made meet for the inhe-| is exactly in the opposite direction. A man 
ing § || ritance of the saints by lives spent in constant | who wishes to attend a place of worship must 
ad || warfare; and even amongst their infidel com-/ set himself in opposition to the current of their 
for || rades you will hear lips that breathed but sin| will, and must consequently expect to put up 
er- open with a heartfelt wish they were the same; | with the usual fate of all who choose to think 
nt | that though too strait-laced and religious, a real| and act for themselves. I remember a curious 
| Christian is a right good fellow, ever ready to | case in point that once brought this before me 
of | doa kindness to those around him when he can. | with much force. A gentleman I know was 
nt But between these extremes, between the| once stopping at a friend’s house with whom 
re ignorant blasphemer and believing Christian,| he was very intimate. One Sunday, after | 
2p there lies the whole mass of the class of whom | morning service, a discussion took place in 
J] | I now write, amongst whom are hundreds who| which my friend’s host advanced some very || 
6, would like to attend a place of worship, but| strong materialistic opinions, which at last led 
h are afraid of ridicule, and are thus kept back,| the other to express his surprise that he who || 
d ) but will gladly crowd of a Sunday evening to} had but that minute returned from taking part | 
a a theatre or music hall, and when there, will|in Christian service should hold, much less | 
n listen with a rapt attention to the glorious| should bring forward, such sentiments ; “‘ For,’’ | 
S || truths then set forth as might shame the most said he, “ you have just been present at the 
7 || respectable congregation in church or chapel.| enunciation of the Christian creed.” “Yes, | 
5 '| These will sometimes during the week have a| but I did not repeat it.” “But you stood as | 


the others repeated, and by your attitude out- 


i; quiet talk to men of their own stamp, and will 
wardly expressed your concurrence with the 


{| not fear to ask them also to hear the minister 
or parson “ who gave us such a stunning good declaration then being made by those around 


| sermon at the Vic.; he knew what he was| you.” His friend, being thus driven into a 
|| about; he didn’t want to read any, but gave it corner, said, “The truth is this:—my wife 
‘| us hot and strong without a stammer: he is | never gives me any peace unless I go with her 
| the man for us.” And the very fact of the! to church, for she says no one will call upon 
|| sermon thus roughly criticised having been her in the neighbourhood,—besides being such 
|} preached in a theatre, where every seat is a bad thing for the children.” 
| free, where a man can sit where he likes, how he I have but little doubt, were others as 
|| likes, and just as long as he likes, drives the honest in stating their reasons for going to 
| long-unheard truths home to the hearts of the church, we might find many in the same cate- 
listeners; for I would fearlessly appeal to gory as this gentleman; I therefore must con- 
every one who has had the privilege of attend- fess my utter inability to discover any differ- 
ing these theatre services, whether they ever ence between the man compelled to go to | 
knew anywhere closer attention and more de- church against his will by the above-mentioned || 
corous behaviour. arguments, and the man who lies in bed all 
The real truth of the question which we are Sunday morning, gets up in time for the 
now discussing appears to be this,—that| Sunday dinner, and then takes his walk with 
amongst the working class, as amongst every his pipe in his mouth and his wife and child- 
|| other class with whom we come in contact, the ren by his side; at any rate, it should compel 
danger and difficulty is “indifferentism.”’ Let us to think carefully over the subject before 
any of us count up amongst our friends and we join in the parrot cry of the infidelity of the 
relations those who are earnestly striving to working classes. 



































|| that his opposer’s opinions must have been leaders of the working men are even now 


|| gion, let us look back to that year of ominous fore, amongst bodies of working men you will 





| should, at the same time when promulgating deluded by the sophistry which had been 


|| to a Sunday school,—which fact, I am grieved rallying-places, and thus, without the means of 
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|| There is much that appears very difficult to | feared a successful attempt on all we love and — 

'| understand amongst the professors of infi- | reverence, when the cool soldier-spirit of the 

| delity, which especially strikes one when talking victor of Waterloo shone forth, as clear as on 

| quietly, not arguing with them; and one par- | the bloody plains of Flanders, to prevent that 

| ticularly is that, however staunchly they may most terribleof all strifes, civil war,—when even 

| seem to hold their infidel opinions, they are as the elements seemed to fight against the dis- 

| a rule very undesirous that their wives and turbers of our peace, and emptied themselves 

children should hold them also. I always in torrents of rain on their bedraggled and 

| thankfully hail this as a proof that their irre- dispirited array. 

| ligious opinions do not satisfy the restless} The leaders of these men were almost all 

| craving every man’s soul feels who has once infidel as to their religious belief, for in many 

| begun to think for himself on such subjects ; ‘of the Chartist lodges the men who could best 
reminding one of the beautiful passage in St.| cast ridicule and reproach on all that we 
Augustine where he says, “ Thou, O Lord, hast | Christians hold dear were chosen as leaders by 
made our souls for Thyself, and they are rest- the others; and one of the sorest discourage- 

| less till they find Thee.” An interesting proof, ments experienced by the infidel party was the 

|, of this once came before me. When Padding- closing of these lodges, and the prosecution of 
ton Green was an open gpace it was much fre-; their leaders by the Government for treason- 
quented on Sunday afternoons by men of all able sedition. It was also the same amongst 
shades of opinion, who met there for public the leaders in the Birmingham riots of 1834, 
disputations ; amongst them were many Chris- when the working people, disappointed with 
tians, who, I grieve to say, did not always the results of the Reform Bill of the preceding 
commend the doctrine of the grace of God year, as well as angered at the idea that they 
either by their arguments or by the temper in , had been deluded and betrayed by the classes 
which they urged them. One of their prin- above them, attempted to rise,—they were, 
cipal opponents was a man who lived and many of them, infidel in their principles, or 

| worked near, and was looked up to by many of perhaps, as some might elect to call them, in 

the free-thinking artisans of the neighbour- their want of principle. 

hood as their natural leader. It therefore | So when these lodges were disbanded, and 

struck me as a curious fact that this man, their leaders imprisoned, the principal places 

notwithstanding his bitter and systematic in this kingdom where infidelity came, as it 


a . . . . | 0 
| Opposition to Christianity and to its professors, were, to a focus, were broken up, and those 





such doctrines, be careful to send his children taught there sunk back without leaders or 





to say, was one day turned against him in keeping up a common feeling, lost the strength 
argument by a Christian man, who, instead of which union alone can give. | 
using it as a taunt, should have thanked God| The result we see around us. Some of the 


open to objection, even in his own mind, when infidel; but that they do not owe their position 
he did not wish his children to hold what he as leaders to their infidelity is proved by the 
himself professed. fact that many to whom the class in question 

To show also the wonderful progress made look for guidance and direction are emphatic- 
by the working classes in morality and reli- ally religious men; whilst, as I have said be- 


| import, 1848, when on the continent of Europe not find the same outspecken blasphemy you 
| thrones on all sides were falling, crowns even could have found twenty years ago. 
| of the most powerful monarchies rolling in the) The writer of this paper went recently 
dust, dynasties struck down—some with mortal through the manufactory of one of the largest 
and seemingly fatal blows,—whilst the dread pianoforte makers, not of this kingdom only, 
red spectre was once more defyingly lifting his but in the world, the managing partner of 
head, and some of the most wary and cool- which is an earnest Christian man, who told 
headed feared a repetition of those terrible him of the great encouragement he received in 
scenes which brought such ruin and disgrace witnessing amongst his men a most decided 
on France, that even to the present day she change for the better. This firm do all in 
feels their baneful influences. their power to aid the men for their good, and 
How was it with us here in England? We watch over their welfare with the most assidu- 
all remember that anxious day in April when ous attention, having, amongst other things, a 
the republicanism of this country was gather- large and particularly well stocked library, from 
ing its forces to make a desperate, and as some which their employés are able to borrow such 
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books as Macaulay’s History of England,— | 
the Bible class held by the managing partner | 
for the young men being most encouraging, 
both as to its numbers, and also as to the} 
attention paid and evident interest felt by | 
those who attend it. 

A very emphatic testimony to the good thus | 
done was borne by the excellent London City | 
Missionary who visits the men on _ these| 
works, men who it must be remembered are | 
the very cream of the London skilled artisans, 
and who told the writer that amongst them 
were many earnest Christians who were not, 
ashamed of speaking to their comrades of the | 
Lord they follow; whilst amongst the men | 
spoken to there were none but those that took | 
what they said well, and who do not scruple | 
to declare the good influence a Christian life | 
exercised on all brought in contact with it. | 
And in another small factory, where some 
ninety men are employed in quite a different 
branch of labour, being metal-workers, there | 
are members of Christian churches living a) 
consistent life before their comrades, amongst 
whom there is not a single man who denies | 
either the divinity of our Lord or the inspira- 
tion of His word. 

I do not wish to lay too much stress on| 
these facts; amongst these men the very small | 
minority are Christians, but it is, after all, the 
same in all ranks, whilst the large majority 
are halting between two opinions, seemingly 
unable to make up their minds to any settled 
course, forgetting, alas! that the mere neglect- 
ing God will as surely end in misery as an 
open and avowed opposition to His holy will. 

I have briefly glanced at one cause of this 
change,—the closing of the Chartist lodges; 
but that will not account for it altogether, as 
it is a well-known fact that even amidst the 
madness of the Chartist times, and the enor- 
mous hold their principles got amongst the 
working men and exercised over their minds, 
yet there were very many who saw intimida- 
tion was not the right way to set to work in| 
to obtain the ends for which they 
strove. But there are many other reasons, 
some of which I would endeavour to set 
before the reader. Some are mental, some 
physical, and others spiritual. 

Amongst the mental causes at work which 
have already helped to produce the effects now 
under consideration, the foremost is educa- 
tion, and this though sadly behind what we 
hope the future will bring, especially now this 
new School Act is coming into play. Un- 
doubtedly, vast strides have been made as to 
the education of the working classes. It is 
only amongst the very old we find those who 
cannot read or write; for the respectable 


order 


mechanic so feels that the whole future of his 
children will be greatly influenced, that he 
strives with all his might to give them the 
best education in his power. And I have 
often been struck with admiration at the self- 
denial shown in putting by the school pence, 
when they would be most useful at slack 
times of the year, when work is difficult to get. 
In this I have seen the purest heroism shown 
in the most unconscious way ; indeed, its very 


/unconsciousness making in the mind of the 


spectator a most interesting feature in the 
parents’ self-forgetfulness. I think we are apt 
to go to an extreme in crying down the educa- 
tion now being given to the poor, and conse- 
quently do great injustice to many who have 
spent their lives in helping forward this 
momentous question, especially when it was 


/not as fashionable as it is at the present time. 


Education, therefore, being more widely dif- 
fused, the working men are able to judge 
better who are their real friends, and are less 
likely to take on trust every loud-voiced 
agitator who pretends to have a monopoly of 
interest in their welfare. I have often been 
struck with the good calm sense shown by 


|many a mechanic during conversations held 


with them on different questions affecting 
their condition. How seldom, comparatively 
speaking, do they show that ignorant im- 
patience of surrounding circumstances one 
might almost expect! and how generously and 
fairly they often judge the difficulties of the 
classes above them, and gratefully acknowledge 
all that is now being attempted for their good! 
I fear lengthening this paper too much by 
going more fully into this very important 
branch of my subject. 

Amongst the physical causes affecting the 
working classes for their benefit, I would 
rank very prominently what is being done for 
their better lodging. These model lodging- 
houses have undoubtedly done much good ; 
a woman now has some incentive in attempt- 
ing to keep the home bright and clear, and 
consequently the man also is tempted to keep 
at home instead of seeking the brightness of 
the tap-room fire. Many of the rooms in 
which the poor lodge are misnamed by being 
called homes; the broken boards in the filthy 
floor, the shattered staircase, every step 
of which is a perfect pitfall and snare, the 
doors with cracked panelling, letting in every 
gust of wind from the draughty passage,— 
how can a woman feel encouraged to make a 
den like this look like what home should be? 
Can we wonder she often gives up in despair, 
and joining her husband in front of the bar of 
the nearest gin palace, leaves her wretched 
children screaming in unheeded misery? 
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The blocks of buildings scattered in various | hazard than the skilled artisans and mechanics 
parts of London are many of them admirably | of England, high amongst whom we must rank 
adapted for the comfort of the inmates; the| those of London; whilst as defenders of their 
principal fault has always struck me in their/land against a foreign foe, I am convinced 
being so cold, their long dranghty passages, |these men would pour out their blood like 
seemingly the chosen playground of every | water, and the flame of their patriotism would 
cold wind that blows outside; whilst the stair-/ burn as brightly amid the gloom of such a 
cases are carefully left open to provide the! time as the bluest blood of our most ancient 
lodgers with a choice assortment of every sort | aristocracy. 

of cold “flesh is heir to.” The long echoing! Another cause at work in producing the 
passages when full of playing children are very | changes we are now reviewing is the Total 
noisy, and in cases of sickness must retard 
seriously the progress to recovery of the | deeply almost every class of society, and ap- 
patient. These drawbacks have been obviated | pears to be gathering fresh force in order to 
in some of the dwellings by making the 





| 


ments, thus rendering them easier to keep|be able to bring before the reader in this 
clean and quiet. Another great advantage, | article all I would like to state on so mo- 
and one that can scarcely be overrated, is the | mentous a subject, which I will therefore leave 
facility possessed by each woman to do her| with his permission for some future occasion, 
washing outside her home, so that her husband | when I hope once more to take up my pen in 
need not be choked with the smell of hot soap-} so congenial a task as that I have now under- 
suds, or run the risk of being strangled by a) taken. 

half-wet garment affectionately embracing him| _I would therefore now approach, what I hope 
as it hangs from cords stretched across the/ will be to the readers of this magazine, the 
room as a drying-ground for the family linen ;| most interesting portion of my appointed task, 
since in the washing-places, to which every | —the effect which religious influences have ex- 
woman has access on certain days, and on ercised in carrying out the changes we are 
paying a small sum for the use of the boiler| contemplating. All must acknowledge with 
and requisite hot water, are facilities for dry-| heartfelt gratitude the manner in which, during 
ing clothes, either hot closets for that purpose | the last thirty or forty years especially, the | 
or well-placed drying-grounds. Still, though | Christian Church has awaked to its real respon- | 
much has been done in this direction, much | sibilities towards the working classes. One of 





_ still remains to be done, as in most the scale | the first established means for carrying out | 





of rent is too high for it to do good to the these designs was the setting on foot of the | 
very poor, who are as unable to pay eight or | London City Mission—the first society formed | 
nine shillings a week for accommodation fully | to do what is now recognised to be a most 
worth the money, as they would be to take | essential part of church work, the visiting of 
a “desirable mansion with stabling and every | the poor in their homes by laymen well quali- 
convenience for a large family” in Belgrave | fied and entirely set apart for that work alone. 
Square. | Under the guidance of this society some four 

Another cause that physically has af-| hundred men, recruited from every orthodox 
fected the working class for good has been} denomination of Protestant Christianity, are 
the Volunteer movement, as it is called. The| now working in and about London among all, 
very fact of men of all classes standing) irrespective of sect or creed; the patient, loy- 
shoulder to shoulder, being judged by nothing} ing efforts of these godly men, bringing the 
extraneous, but only by what each man is in’ truths of Christianity to the very doors of the 
himself worth, has been most helpful in creat-| poor, must exercise a powerful effect for good. 
ing and keeping alive a spirit of good fellow- | Whilst treading in their footsteps we find the 


| Abstinence movement, which has affected so || 


make new conquests, and to consolidate what | 
passages common only to two or three tene-| it has already gained. But I feel I should not | 





| 


| 





ship, or, as the French call it, camaraderie. It} Church of England, with its Pastoral Aid and | 


has done every class good, in bringing them) Scripture Readers’ Societies, doing the same 
into contact, and showing each of what sort of work, though on a different plan; and 
thoroughly good material the other is com-/| almost every Nonconformist chapel in London, 
posed. The artisan has been pleased by being | however humble, has organized out of its re- 
trusted; and I am sure that if dark days be in | sources, in many instances very small indeed, 
store for England, and misery, want, and / some scheme by which its members, male and 
ignorance ever urge the lowest in the scale to female, strive to diffuse around them the 
snatch at what they may think justice for) knowledge of the great truths we all hold in 
themselves, the cause of order will have no! common. 
men more resolute in upholding it at all) My time will not allow me to speak fully of | 
| 
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hanics | | the good work done by the female agencies | am now writing, making us all look forward with 
t rank now labouring in London,—the Bible women, /|a well-grounded expectation to the fvture; 
"their the nurses for tending the sick, the district that as in the past twenty years such great || 
rinced visitors, whose unpaid labours are in many in- | strides have been made amidst much aypatny, 
l like | stances simply above praise. All this would|shown even by those for whose good these 
would lead us into a very wide, though, I think, a|schemes have been set on foot, we may well 
ich a || very interesting inquiry, and it is to causes trust that another twenty years will find this 
clent | | such as I have so briefly hinted at that we | kingdvm and people still further advanced in | 
| must ascribe the marvellous change for the ‘all that makes a nation contented, happy, and |} 
3 the || better wrought amongst the class of whom I honoured. 
Total | 
d so || B 
ap- ||| 
r to || FB} 
on iii ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL AND ITS CELEBRITIES. 
this || BY EDWARD WHATELY, M.A., CHANCELLOR. 
mo- 
nih Sr. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL is perhaps the only and later times. One of the old monkish 
: in church in Ireland which we could venture to writers asserts that St. Patrick baptized here, 
| make the subject of a paper like the present, at a well produced by his own miraculous 
_ | for there is no other church in that country re- powers, the first converts to the Christian 
specting the history of which an English reader faith. This story, of course, I need not say is 
. would be likely to feel any curiosity. Several apocryphal, but that the church of which I am 
i causes contribute to render it an object of speaking was founded by native converts, be- 
k, greater interest than any of its sister churches. fore any ecclesiastical establishments of Danish 
- In the first place it is the chief cathedral in origin existed in Ireland, is highly probable. 
mn | the chief city of Ireland; then the excellence of It was promoted to the condition of a sacred 
sh its choir, for which it has been justly celebrated, college by Archbishop Comin, the first English 
g has long been an attraction to English tourists; | archbishop of Dublin, and to this establishment 
¥ besides which there are associations connected | the same prelate made liberal concessions of 
- with the illustrious name of Swift; and lastly | churches, and also of land, on which the canons 
tf there is the renown attached to the munificent| might build residences. Henry le Loundres, 
tl act of Sir Benjamin Guinness in the restoration who succeeded to the see of Dublin on the 
| of this cathedral. Were it not for these ante- death of Archbishop Comin in 1242, supplied 
| cedents St. Patrick’s would scarcely be an) several deficiencies in the plans of his prede- 
object of any great interest to the English | cessor, and granted a new charter, instituting 


| public. For without depreciating its architec-| four dignitaries, i.e, dean, precentor, chan- 
tural beauty in its present renewed condition, | cellor, and treasurer, all of which exist at the 
there is no denying that in this respect it is| present day. It was this prelate aiso who 
excelled by many cathedrals in England. Nor) ordained that the dean should be chosen by 

| does it stand first in point of size; and its| the chapter from among the members of their 
history, however interesting to an Irishman, | own body, a privilege which they still retain, 
I would (but for the above-mentioned causes)|and which, I betieve, is shared by no other 
| possess no attractions for the general reader. cathedral in the United Kingdom. The only 
| As it is, however, I am not without hope that, exception to this rule is when the dean is pro- 
by a judicious selection out of a heap of minute | moted to a bishopric, in which case the ap- 
I details, many of which would be esteemed pointment of his successcr falls to the Crown. 
| _ dry and tedious, I may be able to select a| This privilege, which at one time was nearly 
| few facts which are both curious in them-| lost, owed its preservation to the vigilant firm- 
| selves, and likely to afford some amusement ness of Dr. William King (of whom we will 
to the public. afterwards say more), who stood out for it 

| Our subject, of course, naturally commences | against the arbitrary tyranny of Richard Tal- 
with the birth and early infancy of St. Patrick’s. bot, Earl of Tyrconnel. A university was also 
As great results often spring from small be-| established in this cathedral, the first which 
ginnings, so it was in this instance. On or ever existed in the city of Dublin. The honour 
near the site of the present cathedral of St.|of this is to be attributed to John Leech, 
Patrick stood a church dedicated to this) Archbishop of Dublin. The result, however, 
celebrated apostle of Ireland, the antiquity of of this attempt to introduce learning into the 
which is attested by historians both of early | Irish metropolis was not ultimately success- 
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ful. Indced, the university in question does 
not appear to have been ever in a flourishing 
condition. It lingered on till the time of Henry 
VIIL., and then became extinct. The want 
of a special endowment was probably the cause 
of its decay. The canons were the only officers 
in the university, and it is natural to suppose 
that this was the reason why it proved a failure, 
when we know that other attempts of a similar 
nature, where this mistake has been avoided, 
have succeeded, as e.g., Christchurch, Oxford. 

As it is not my intention to give a detailed 
history of St. Patrick’s, I will not trouble the 
reader with the names and history of all the 
various men who occupied the office of dean in 
this cathedral. Indeed, the only names of any 
celebrity are those of King, Stearne, and 
Swift. Therefore till I come to the period at 
which these men lived, I shall content myself 
with mentioning a few incidents in connec- 
tion with St. Patrick’s which are curious as 
illustrating the spirit of the times. In the 
year 1325 a trial took place which shows how 
strong the belief in witchcraft must have 
been, even among the learned and educated 
part of the world. Dean Rodyard was ap- 


| pointed to hear the case of Lady Alice Kettle, 





who, with two accomplices was accused of 
witchcraft, and charged with sacrificing to a 
familiar spirit, called Robin Artison, nine 
red cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes, with 
sundry other crimes of a similar nature. The 
lady herself escaped, but one of her associates, 
Petronilla, was burned at Kilkenny. The 
whole affair seems to have originated in a 
struggle for power between the clergy, headed 
by Ledred the ambitious Bishop of Ossery, and 
the civil government. It is strongly illustra- 
tive of what would be generally esteemed the 


| eredulity of the age, and also of the dispo- 


sition to grasp at secular power which has 
always characterized the Romish clergy. 

It is curious to notice to how many various 
profane purposes the cathedral of St. Patrick 
has been applied on different occasions. 
During the time when a university was 
attached to it, the business of that univer- 
sity, lectures, &c., were actually held in the 
sacred edifice. In the year 1492 it was con- 
verted into a battle-field, or rather a skir- 
mishing-ground. This originated in a quarrel 
between Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and James, 
Duke of Ormond. A feud had long existed 


| between the rival houses of Fitzgerald and 
| Butler, the flame of which had been fanned 


by the York and Lancaster dissensions. King 


| Henry VII. who favoured the ancient ad- 


herents of the White Rose, had appointee 


| Kildare as governor. Consequently that noble- 


{| 


man was resident in Dublin. Ormond ap- 








proached the city with an armed force, alleg- 
ing (in order to allay the fears which might 
be excited by such a hostile display) that 
he came with the sole purpose of clearing up 
aspersions which had been thrown on his 
character; and for this professed object he 
demanded an interview, which Kildare, not 
likely to refuse, granted, and strangely enough 
appointed St. Patrick’s as their place of ren- 
dezvous. The account of their interview in 
that cathedral is curious, and as I should only 
spoil it by translating it into common English, 
I transcribe it word for word in the quaint 
language of the author who relates it :— 
“Where,” saith Stanihurst, ‘‘ they were rip- 
ping up one to another their mutuall quarrels, 
rather recounting the damages they susteined 
than acknowledging the injuries they offered : 
The citizens and Ormond his army fell at 
some lar, for the oppression and exaction with 
which the souldiers surcharged them. With 
whom, as part of the citizens bickered, so a 
round knot of archers rushed into the church, 
meaning to have murthered Ormond as the 


capteine and belwedder of all these lawlesse | 


rabble. The Earle of Ormond, suspecting 
that he had been betraied, fled to the chapiter 
house, put to the doore, sparring it with 
might and maine: The citizens in their rage, 
imagining that euerie post in the church had 
beene one of the souldiers, shot hab or nab, at 
random up to the rood loft and to the chancell, 
leauing some of their arrowes sticking in the 
images. Kildare, persuing Ormond to the 
chapiter house doore, vndertooke on his honour 
that he should receiue no villanie: wherevpon 
the recluse, crauing his lordship’s hand to 
assure him of his life, there was a clift in the 
chapiter house doore, pearsed at a trise, to the 
end both the Earles should haue shaken hands 
and be reconciled; but Ormond, surmising 
that this drift was intended for some further 
treacherie, that if he would stretch out his 
hand it had been percase chopt off, refused 
that proffer; until Kildare stretched in his 
hand to him, and so the door was opened, 
they both imbraced, the storme appeased, and 
all their quarrels for that present, rather dis- 
continued than ended.” 

The year 1559 was an interesting era in 
the annals of St. Patrick’s, for then (I believe 
for the first time) the English Bible was read 
in that cathedral. Dr. Heath, Archbishop of 
York, sent a large copy of the sacred volume 
to the dean and chapter to be placed on the 
reading-desk. 
hear (probably for the first time in their lives) 
the Scriptures read publicly, both here and 
in Christchurch Cathedral (which had re- 
ceived a similar present), testified the anxiety 
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of the public to be acquainted with the word 
of God. But they were not contented with 
this. They, naturally enough, wished to read 
the Bible for themselves, and were not fully 
satisfied till, in the year 1566, a Dublin book- 
seller imported several small Bibles from 
London, of which in two years he sold 7,000 
copies. 

In 1560, when Alexander Smith was dean, 
a clock was put up for public use in St. 
Patrick’s steeple, to the great delight of the 
citizens of Dublin; this was followed by 
another, placed in the Castle of Dublin. 


pass on to the year 1688, when William King, 
the first dean of any celebrity, was appointed. 
This man was sufficiently eminent to warrant 
my giving a short sketch of his life. He was 
born at Antrim, 1650; in 1662 he was sent 
to a Latin school at Dungannon, and in April, 
1666, was admitted a sizar at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he remarkably distin- 
guished himself. He failed, however, in | 
obtaining « fellowship which he stood for, but | 
such a failure can scarcely be wondered at, | 
considering that he offered himself as a can- | 
didate at only a week’s notice, in obedience to 
a command of the provost. His examination 
on this occasion, however, was so creditable 
as to recommend him to the favour of 
John Parker, Archbishop of Dublin, who or- 
dained him priest, and appointed him his family 
chaplain; and afterwards, when he (Parker) 
was removed to the see of Dublin, he presented 
King with the Chancellorship of St. Patrick’s, 
and the living of St. Werburgh, which is 
|| always annexed to that dignity. The dis- 
|, putes which took place during the period when 
|| King filled the office of chancellor were pro- 
|| bably attended with this advantage, that they 
|, forced him to make investigations into the 
rights of the chapter, thus leading him to ac- 
quire a knowledge on the subject which ren- 
dered him better able to stand up for those 
rights, and certainly he made the best use of his 
powers on this point. Not only the cathedral 
chapter, but also the cause of liberty and 
Protestantism owes him a great debt of grati- 
tude for his steady, conscientious, and coura- 
|| geous opposition to the extension of the royal 
|| prerogative, supported as it was by that un- 

scrupulous bully, Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyr- 





|; connel, who was at this time viceroy, and a} 


this threat produced very little effect. 
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credit on him than on the other members of 
that body. He uses all his eloquence to 
animate their courage, which was evidently 
sinking, and to persuade them to stand up 
manfully for their rights; but his efforts seem 
to have been attended with but little success, 
for so great and so predominant was the influ- 
ence of terror over the minds of the prebends, 
that when the chapter met in the following 
October, only two of the members besides the 
sub-dean were present. In the hope of com- 
pelling their attendance, an order was then 


|issued for a general meeting, at which they 


As my space is rather limited, I must now were commanded to be present on pain of 


suspension. But so strongly did the fear of 
the secular arm work upon them, that even 
One 
|prebend attended in person, and three others 
'by proxy. After some months’ confinement 
'Dean King obtained his liberty, and soon 
‘afterwards held a visitation, at which a very 
'few of the prebends were present. Shortly 


jafter this he was, without any pretence, again 


thrown into prison, after having been first ex- 
posed to the indignity of being obliged to lie 
with the common soldiers in the guard-room. 
| He obtained his liberty through Herbert, Lord 
| High Chancellor, who was a good Protestant 
though an adherent of King James. But his 
trials did not end here, for he was afterwards 
|subjected to another kind of persecution. 
| Several times his life was attempted, and 
| sometimes the service in his cathedral was dis- 
‘turbed by rioters. All this was, however, soon 
}afterwards put a stop to by the battle of the 
Boyne, an event which restored peace to the dio- 
cese. Shortly after this King was appointed to 
the see of Derry, from which he was afterwards 
promoted to that of Dublin. His picture still 
hangs up in the palace in St. Stephen’s Green, 
among other portraits of former Archbishops 
of Dublin. He is painted, not in his archi- 
episcopal, but (if I am not mistaken) in his 
'chancellor’s robes ; for the office of chancellor, 
though a legal office, was in those days some- 
times conferred on an archbishop. King was 
'a man not only of great resolution and per- 
| sonal courage, but also of great abilities. He 
wrote several works, some of them contro- 
| versial; his work on predestination is perhaps 
|the best known among them, owing probably 
to its having been re-edited by Archbishop 
Whately, with the addition of certain remarks 


man after King James’s own heart; by his | of his own. 


orders King was several times put into close | 


| Between the times of King and of Swift 


confinement in the Castle of Dublin. His first | there is perhaps no dean whose name is much 


imprisonment took place in 1689. 


| of the chapter minutes. 





Some of | 


the letters which he wrote from prison ad 
chapter business are to be found in the books 
They reflect more 


worth mentioning except Stearne, whom we 
must not allow to pass unnoticed; for though 
he was remarkable not so much for his talents 
as his goodness and munificence, and though 
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his name is not familiar to the English reader, 
yet he conferred such important benefits on 
the town of Duin, on the university, and on 
the cathedral, that it would be ungrateful not 
to make some mention of him. He was the 
son of an eminent physician, who had been a 
fellow of Trinity College. He himself was 
educated at the same university, ordained in 
October, 1692, became subsequently Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s and Vice-Chancellor of 
the university, then Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
and afterwards Bishop of Dromore. In his 
appointment to both of these latter dignities 
he was indebted to Swift, whom the Tory 
ministry wished to appoint to St. Patrick’s, 
and who besides, interested himself in Stearne’s 
favour. There is reason to believe that Swift’s 
exertions in his behalf were in a great measure 
disinterested, for certainly, previous to his 
promotion to the deanery, Swift does not 
appear to have had any wish for an Irish 
appointment. 

In spite of his munificence, Stearne did (as 
far as we can learn) not render himself popular 
during his lifetime; which is the more re- 
markable because, besides his great public 
liberality, he was also given to hospitality, a 
virtue which is more likely to insure popularity 
than any other. We can only suppose, in 
explanation of this anomaly, that Stearne’s 
manners must have been unconciliating. Dean 
Smedley, in his Epistle to the Duke of Grafton, 
bears testimony to the dean’s hospitality in 
the following lines :— 


“Good John, indeed, with beef and claret 
Makes a warm place that we may bear it ; 
He has a purse to keep a table, 

And eke a soul as hospitable.” 


Swift also, in his journal to Stella, testifies to 
the excellence of the dean’s dinners. In speak- 


ing of a dinner at Sir W. Mansell’s, who was | 


a Lord of the Treasury anda rich man, at 
which he was present, he says of it, “The 
worst dinner I saw at the dean’s was better.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
benefits which Stearne conferred on the city 
of Dublin in the way of bequests and dona- 
tions to various of its institutions, and suffice 
it to say that at his death he bequeathed the 


bulk of his fortune, full £300,000, to public 
institutions and buildings; of which £600 
went to Swift's hospital, and £1,000 towards 
the spire of St. l’atrick’s Cathedral. 

I am now approaching what will form the 


succeeded Stearne in the deanery. Perhaps 
the life and character of this remarkable man, 
| St. Patrick’s Cathedral. In the estimation of 


the public, the English public at least, there 


and almost a sensation of fear, felt in approach- 
ing his memory, something akin to what is 





experienced by those who come forward to ex- 
amine the body of a dead lion, and who are 
afraid to draw too near “lest the grim king 
| should rouse again.” 

| Nor is this to be wondered at, for though 


chief subject of interest in these memoirs, | 
the history of Swift, for it was he who | 


it will be allowable to devote the larger por- | 
tion of these papers to the consideration of | 


for he is certainly the undisputed hero of | 


is, and has been only one dean of St. Patrick’s. | 
I have observed that there is a sort of awe, | 








| Swift could not have been entirely wanting in || 
| some of the gentler and social elements of | 


human nature, or he would not have possessed 
(what he did possess in no small degree) 
the power of attracting friends ; yet upon the 
whole the history of his life, his sayings, and 
his writings, place his character in a somewhat 
forbidding aspect. We admire and fear rather 


delight in contemplating, what was base and 
contemptible rather than what was great and 
noble in human nature, and he seemed to take 
a splenetic pleasure in pulling down the pillars 
on which our belief in what is grand and ad- 
mirable in man is built up, without caring if 
he involved himself in the general ruin. 

I have spoken of the strange feeling of awe 
which Swift’s memory appears to inspire. 
This feeling is heightened by the singular 
mystery which appears to hang over some 


sufficiently copious when compared with our 
knowledge respecting other great men. But 


I must reserve the sketch of his history to 
another paper. 














than like him. His mind was essentially of a | 
destructive character; he saw, and seemed to | 


portions of his life and character, a mystery 
which is the more remarkable because the in- | 
formation which we possess respecting him is | 
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POVERTY. 


“ Ever since I came into this world I have been wedded to Poverty, who has now hugged me to her bosom 
these seventy winters, all but two.’’—Thorlakston, 


I po not remember my wedding : 
That I stood by the side 


Of my portionless bride, 
In her sober, old-fashioned array ; 


| 

It is years upon years since the day 
} 

} 


She promised (at least, I suppose so, 
By her actions from that time to this.) 
That she ever would be 
True and steadfast to me, 
Nor would let me her services miss. 





Yes, Poverty, thou hast been faithful, 


“4 Though friends have been faithless and few ; 
of Through spring’s rosy bloom, 

ad || And in winter’s deep gloom; 

e) || When the sky has been clouded, or blue ; 
~ Alike through my youth and my manhood, 
Alike through the calm and the storm, 

r || Where’er I have turned, 

a || I’ve already discerned 

; Thy homely, unchangeable form. 

1 So long have we travelled together 

4 Along the rough pathway of life— 

’ So long the same fare 

f Have consented to share, 


And have mingled in just the same strife— 
| That I should be lonely without thee : 
Rich blessings for me thou hast wrought ; 
And life’s sun will have set 
Before I shall forget 
The lessons of truth thou hast taught. 


| Ah, Poverty! thou with my Master 
| Didst dwell while He sojourned below; 


And therefore, in thee 





Strange attractions I see, 
Which not Wealth in its grandeur can show ;— 
| | So, clasping thy hand, in His footsteps 
| I tread, till earth’s transit is o’er ;— 
But when home shall be near, 
And its welcome I hear, 
Thou wilt not pass through at its door. W. H. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD ; 
Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET WORK IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER III.—HOME OCCUPATIONS. 


I soon became much atached to C and 
its people. For me the excessive quiet of the 
place had a peculiar charm. My garden was 
a source of great interest and pleasure to me. 
The grounds were extensive. A long sheltered 
walk of half a mile was the favourite resort of 
my beloved M , who was an invalid for some 
months after we reached C——. Many a time 
have I paced up and down with her there 
before she gained strength to venture beyond 
the gates. Between the house and the lake 
there were large spreading trees, under which 
I used to enjoy sitting at work, while I taught 
my little boy his lessons. But the shade of 
these big trees was unfavourable to the growth 
of flowers, and our predecessor had not much 
cultivated them. This was a regret to me; I 
longed to see the beds on the lawn bright with 
rich colours, and determined to make an effort 
to cultivate some of the more hardy flowering 
plants. Many of my correspondents were 
kind enough to enclose me in their letters 
seeds which, according to their experience, 
would do well in the least favourable situa- 
tions. But what pleased me most was the 
ready kindness of the farmers’ wives, who, 
entering at once into my wishes with ready 
interest, brought me offerings of seeds and 
cuttings from their own gardens. If good-will, 
good advice, and presents from the prettiest 
farm gardens in the neighbourhood could have 
accomplished my desire, the grounds of C 
would have been gay indeed. We had about 
four or five large-sized farms in our parish. 
Nothing has struck me more of late years than 
the growing prosperity, ease, taste, and refine- | 
ment of our farmers. For a long time past'| 
they have been in the habit of surrounding 
themselves with all the necessaries, and many 














of the luxuries of life, keeping a far better 
table than many of the gentry, whose struggle | 
often necessitates stint in domestic arrange-| 
ments. But of late there has been shown a 
love of the elegant and tasteful which used 
awhile ago to be very uncommon; instead of 
the dreary best sitting-room, with its square | 
dining-table in the centre, without a book or 
ornament of any kind upon it, and its hard horse- 


“THE PROTOPLAST.” 


hair chairs ranged with their backs against 
the wall as if never to be moved, two arm- 
chairs of the same kind, and perhaps a com- 
fortless sofa also placed at the side of the room, 
far from the generally fireless grate, now we 
have a pleasant drawing-room furnished in the 
same style as that of any refined gentleman; 
easy chairs scattered about the room, a round 
table covered with a handsome cloth, and having 


on it all the various knickknacks which give an | 
idea of comfort and home, materials for work | 
and writing, and above all plenty of readable | 


books. 
of the growing intelligence and cultivation of 
a large class amongst us! But at C most 
of the farmers retained the old habits, and 
though very well to do in the world had not 
introduced these modern improvements into 
their houses. 





What a change! and how significant | 


They still lived chiefly in their | 


keeping-rooms, and the plain, dull, best parlour | 
was reserved for visitors, and bore the chilling | 


aspect which one always notices in an wnused 
room. 

I soon began to know well the inmates of 
these different farms. 
me much. The father and mother were as 
healthy and hearty people as one ever sees. 
The very appearance of their strong wiry 
frames indicated a good constitution, and yet, 
strange to say, of a large family of children 
only one or two had escaped serious and most 
distressing disease. ‘Two had fits, two were 
cripples, another had fearful disease of the 
spine, and one married member of the house- 
hold had died after months of torturing suffer- 
ing. The cause of this general disease amongst 
them was mysteriously hidden. “Is it for any 
particular sin of mine, sir,” said Mr. E——to his 
clergyman, years before we went to C——, 
“that God has so greatly afflicted my family ? 
Am I to look upon it as a judgment?” How 
far this gentleman was enabled to deal with 
his peculiar case I know not; I trust he sct 
before him the deadly evil of all sin, and the 
necessity of Christ’s atonement ; for I believe 
he was an earnest man. However, when we 
knew him, poor Mr. E——’s affliction was still 
unsanctified, as the blessed means of attrac- 
tion to a God of love. Mrs. E-—— was a 
thoroughly kind-hearted woman, and though 
not deeply realizing spiritual things, she was 
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always glad to see me, and gave me a/| mingled their varied tints with the verdure of 


hearty welcome whenever I went to sit be-| the opening foliage. 
|sing their matins in fullest chorus. 


side her suffering children, and to speak 
to them, of Bible truths. 


The birds also began to 
I used 


Two of her invalid | often in the early morning to run round the 


daughters seemed to enjoy my visits, but I| lake, glittering as it did in the rays of the 
could never get anything satisfactory from | newly risen sun, and think no home could be 


them as to their state of soul before God. On / fairer or dearer than my own. 
the other hand, one of her sons was most re-|ingales kept up their 


The night- 
exquisite music in 


markably taught from above during our stay | the night, tempting the soundest sleepers to | 





at C 
and blessed death in another chapter. 


, and I shall speak of his conversion | ‘remain awake to listen to them. This is one 


of the marvellous pleasures lost to the dwellers 


Mrs. N——, the wife of another farmer in the | in towns ; and when Iremembered how many 
parish, was a dear little woman, and I think a | Aprils of my life I had spent in London, I felt 


true Christian. I took a fancy to her from the 
first moment of our meeting, partly from her 
resemblance to a very dear ‘absent friend of 


| 


mine; and her bright genial smile and cordial | 
manner often cheered me when I was feeling) 


weary or discouraged. Many a happy talk we 
had together over the word of God; we could 
indeed rejoice in the one bright “hope of our 
calling,” which sustained us both in our daily 
work. She was always ready with a helping 
word to me, always drew me to look at the 
encouragements rather than the difficulties of 
my path, and I have frequently left her door 
with a lighter step than that with which I 
reached her threshold. Love with her supplied 


the place of high intellect or cultivated educa- , 


tion; I never knew her to say an unkind 
or harsh thing of a neighbour; she had the 
fine tact which accompanies the true charity 
of the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 


the Corinthians, and the ready sympathy which | s 


enables one to enter into the sorrows and joys 
of others. Happy little woman! She has 
gone now to serve her Master in a higher 
sphere, and I believe that indeed to her will 
be spoken the sweet words, “Thou hast been 
faithful in a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.” 

An aged couple, very respectable, and a 
young farmer whose house was kept by a 
pleasing girl, a married sister, made up the 
society of the chief farmers at C There 
were one or two smaller farms, but the holders 
of them were looked upon as in a lower posi- 
tion, and were not associated with by the 
richer farmers. It is the peculiar privilege of 
the clergyman’s wife to visit alike all classes 
in her parish, and without the fear of intrusion. 
Into the labourer’s cottage and into the hall 





| of the landed proprietor she goes with the 


same message of life and peace and comfort. 
As the months went on I was delighted 

with the improving aspect of the grounds at 

C——. As I had been told, the great beauty 


| of the place was in April, for there were many 


splendid flowering shrubs, which, as the glad 
promise of the spring began to be realized, 


inclined to consider myself as having been one 
of the “fools” who from some cause or other 
are generally made in that month. 

The country, too, now began to put on its 
spring attire. Through the long winter I had 
day after day passed on my way to D—— 
W—— beside the ploughed fields in frost, 
snow, and rain, and thought of the future har- 
vest for which the farmers were so patiently 
waiting. Now the seed was springing up. 
How precious is the instruction which James 
gives us in the seventh verse of his fifth 
chapter !—* Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain.” The natural harvest 
faileth not. And would it not be so with the 
sowing of another seed? Had not I too been 
casting into the ground the seedcorn for a 
better harvest, and was I not trusting to that 
sure promise of my God, “ As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall 
My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth: 
it shall not return unto Me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it ” ? 

I really do not know how one could bear up 
against the many discouragements connected 
with parish work if one did not feel sure that 
in the day of the coming of the Lord, at the 
very latest, results will be found to satisfy our 
longing hearts that the seed was not sown in 
vain, and that although we have done our work 
of scattering and watering in very weakness, 
Christ, will give us to share His joy in the 
reaping time, when the increase of His hand 
shall be gathered into the garner. Yes, we 
may well go on in faith, waiting for the up- 
springing of that future day, knowing that 
there is no uncertainty in the issue; but that 
the Redeemer “shall see of the travail of His 
soul, and be satisfied.” 

As the spring advanced at C—— my child- 
ren found their pleasures enlarged. The lake 
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was a continual source of amusement. They 
were never tired of paddling about in the boat, 
which was a good safe one, and easily rowed 
by boys of ten or twelve. Then the fishing 
was capital. One day I remember I was met 
on my return from a drive with a shout of 
exultation. 

“Mamma, mamma, we have caught a pike, 


and it weighs seven pounds! Do you like 
pike ?”’ 
“ Yes, very much,” was the answer. So the 


pike was stuffed and baked, and proved most 
delicious, especially to its triumphant captors. 
This was by no means the last, although it 
was the first pike caught by my boys in the 
lake, and they grew very fond of the sport. 

We had a nice rough pony for the children 
to ride, and a scamper on its back was far 
more delightful than a ride in the carriage. I 
must now speak of a pet dog to which I 
became so attached, that its death afflicted 
me more than I should have supposed the loss 
of any animal could possibly do. 

I had rather a dislike to keeping dogs, and 
when my boys came one day to tell me they 
had had a dog given them, I was almost 
inclined to say they must not accept the pre- 
sent. 

“ But come and look at it; only come and 
look at it,” they said, “it is such a darling.” 
So I followed them to the stable, and there I 
saw the most beautiful, intelligent-looking little 
black creature, who, the moment it saw me, 
stood up on its hind legs and begged. 

“See, mamma, it is begging for you to let 
us have it,” said the children ; and so my heart 
was won from that moment, and little Dot, as 
we called it, became a recognised member of 
the rectory household. 

It soon was a universal pet, so gentle and 
so intelligent, that had I not known myself its 
ways, I could hardly have believed such human 
affections could have been shown by an animal. 
It specially attached itself to me, and, I think, 
fond as we all were of it, none loved it so 
much as I did. Many an hour it would lie on 
my lap, while I wrote or worked, rejoicing in 
the warmth and protection afforded to it. At 
dinner it would sit quietly begging at the side 
of one or another till its wants were supplied. 
I taught it little tricks,—it would shake hands 
most demurely on being told to do so, and 
perform various antics with the children. It 
had a special dislike to the pony, and it was 
quite enough to say, “ Dot, where is the pony ? ” 
to throw it into a state of the most extraordi- 
nary excitement. Its long ears would prick 
up, it would begin a series of sharp loud barks, 
and finally rush out to find the unseen cause 
Sometimes we would take out Dot 





with the carriage; it would bound along, 
making the most tremendous efforts to keep 
up with it, till at last, panting and exhausted, 
it would beg to be taken in. But if it did not 
go with us, never did he hear the sound of 
carriage wheels approaching the door that he 
did not rush out with the loud bark of wel- 
come, and every canine demonstration of de- 
light. Dot was of a very jealous disposition ; 
perhaps this was the secret of his dislike to 
the pony, but certainly I could scarcely have 
fancied that any child could have shown more 
fear of another object usurping his place in 
one’s affection. If he happened to be in the 
room when we were retiring for the night, 
a kiss given to M——, or to my children, would 
throw him into an agony. There was some- 
thing in the sharp bark at such times which 
told his feelings unmistakeably, and he would 
for a long while be unable to recover his 
wonted equanimity. 

Our country town of F’ was fifteen miles 
from us, a long bleak drive during the short 
gloomy days of winter, but in the spring we 
no longer felt it a hardship to go in once or 
twice a week to do our shopping and to ex- 
change books at the library. It was rather a 
pleasant object for a long afternoon drive, and 
although the country was not remarkably 
pretty in that direction, there is always some- 
thing beautiful in the aspect of nature when 
the trees were putting on their new bright foli- 
age, and the hedges were filled with the sweet 
white hawthorn. 

I think, also, there is an exhilarating feeling 
in a rapid transit through the clear spring air 
in an open carriage, which makes the pros- 
pect of thirty miles on the road quite wel- 
come. F was a quiet, clean town, with 
very good shops of every kind, but with no 
particular features of interest, if I may except 
the noble ancient gateway which faces the 
principal square, and the old church of St. 
A——. 

The incumbent of St. A—— was a good and 
very able man; we were well acquainted with 
him and his work at F——, and would occa- 
sionally spend an hour in quiet Christian con- 
verse with him, while our horse was baiting at 
the inn. 











CHAPTER IV.—THE YOUNG SOLDIER. 


One day, near the close of my first winter at 
C , 1 was told that an invalided soldier 
had come home to his parents’ cottage, and 
was not likely to leave it again in health. I 
went at once to see him. Poor young fellow! 





I saw directly that he was in an advanced | 


state of decline. He was sitting cowering over 
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the fire, his fine tall frame bowed together, his 
breath labouring, and his hollow cough recur- 
ring at intervals of two or three minutes. I 
sat down by this side, and expressed my 
sympathy with his physical suffering. At 
once he said,— 

“Tam glad to see you; I wanted some one 
to talk to me, for I begin to fear I shall never 
leave this house alive. Mr. B. was here 
yesterday, and I was sure he and you would 
come as soon as you knew I had come home 
ill.”’ 

We then entered into conversation about 
his state of soul. There seemed to be a kind 
of anxiety on his mind as to where he was 
going, and whether he was fit to die; but, as 


5S 


far as I could judge, no apprehension of his | 


lost estate before God. 

“T have never thought about these things, 
ma’am,’’ was his language. “I have been 
honest and sober, and have done my duty as a 


soldier, but now it seems to me as if this} 


wouldn’t do to take me into heaven.” 


I tried to put before him the requirements } 


of the law of God, and the need of a perfect 
righteousness. He listened attentively, but 
when I spoke of Christ as the Saviour of 
sinners, the hope of the lost, I saw that 
he could not enter into my words, because his 
case did not appear so desperate as to need 
God’s salvation. He wanted to be helped 
a little towards heaven, bnt not to be lifted 
out of hell. With a sad heart I left him for 
that time, seeing his poor frame was utterly 
exhausted. 

The next day, and for many successive days, 
I visited him; and though he always welcomed 
me, and expressed his desire to make sure 
where he was going, I still left with this 
anxious thought pressing on my mind,—Does 
he feel his sin ? Is God’s Spirit teaching him 
his need of Christ ? 

One day, after a long talk, I put it to him 


soul to a full confession of his disease without 
applying the all-sufficient remedy. I went 
home comforted; I had heard the call of the 
drowning man for help, the cry of the perish- 
ing sinner for mercy. From that time the 
soldier’s convictions of sin grew deeper and 
deeper. No longer his military character, on 
which he had so prided himself, was of any 
account before God. He saw that he had 
been a rebel to the King of kings, he had not 
loved His word, or his Sabbaths; he had 
stood well with his comrades, but God had 
had no place in all his thoughts. Now he was 
| humbled in the dust, and as a lost and ruined 
;man he sought and found salvation. It 
| became evident to all around him that there 
would be no rallying of his bodily health. 
| He grew weaker very rapidly, and soon took 
|to his bed. It was cheering indeed to me to 
|sit beside him and listen to his language. 
|The sense of need had made Christ exceed- 
ingly precious. He could understand now the 
|necessity of the Lord’s suffering, why it was 
}that He needed to drink the cup of His 





| Father’s wrath for sin. 
| He knew that Jesus could not have saved 
/him except by taking his place as a law 
breaker, and bearing in his stead the punish- 
ment of transgression. 

And as his views grew clearer, a settled 
peace filled his heart,—‘“joy and peace in 
| believing.” Yes, that was truly his experience. 
| He felt much that he could never return to 
‘his regiment to tell his fellow-soldiers what 
|God had done for him, but surely his testi- 
'mony was not wanting to those around him. 
Mr. B. and I were much with him at the close 
of his rapidly shortening life. It was a happy 
death indeed, full of the quiet gladness which 
is felt by those who have built on the rock. 
| How different from the vague uneasiness 
with which he had anticipated his death at 
the commencement of his illness! 


very closely. “S., are you a sinner? Are; Oh! how one longs to see each dying 
you just one of those poor, helpless, ruined sinner to whom one carries the message of 
people that Christ left His Father’s throne to / life, resting on that sure foundation which 
die for, or are you a pretty good fellow who God has laid in Zion! How afraid one must 
has done fairly well hitherto, and are now just| be of saying Peace, peace, when there is no 
wanting a helping hand to make you quite} peace in God’s sight !—how cautious of helping 
worthy of eternal life?” Such words as|to build the hoase which has only the sand 
these seemed to find their way between the | beneath it! I fear that many of us are too 
joints of his armour, and to pierce the meaaeed pron engaged in assisting to furnish and 
garnish the dwelling which is to be blown 
away by the storm of God’s anger, when we 
should rather be digging deep and looking to 
the foundations, that so there may be reared 
the rock-built edifice which will stand the 
tempest of the flood, and which will remain 
unshaken when all around it is in ruins. 
The brighter weather enabled me to see 


heart. | 

“Oh! I am bad enough, bad enough, God 
knows. Yes, I am a sinner, a miserable, 
guilty sinner; I can’t save myself if I would. 
Tell me more about Christ.” 

That was the first whisper of hope. I felt 
assured God was going to save him, Well I 
knew that the Holy Ghost never brought a 
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| number had been left. “She likes to have | the kind ladies of D 
| them, ma’am,” she said; “and it does her | the deepest: interest in the case, also were most 
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more of the parish of D W—— than I could * But what if she were to have a fit,” I | 
in the depth of winter. I found them a most | asked,“ might she not fall on one of the child- || 
warm-hearted, affectionate people; without|/ren?’ ‘Well, I am always in and out, and 
reserve they told me of their sorrows and diffi-/she would only fall back on the sofa if she | 
culties, and a woman’s sympathy is always| should be taken while I am away. I don’t | 
precious to the poor. think there is much fear.” With some doubt | 
Amongst the many whom I visited, some in} as to whether the proceeding was quite safe, 
| whom I became especially interested rise up|I could not but be pleased with the neigh- 
in memory. At one rather outlying cottage | bourly kindness of this poor afflicted woman. 
there lived a poor woman who was greatly; Few things strike one more in visiting a 
afflicted with fits. The house was too far for| parish than the disparity in worldly connec- 
me to reach it on foot, except when my walk- | tions. Some who are living in the poorest cot- 
ing powers were very good, so that I more| tages have relations who keep their carriage. 
frequently accompanied my husband in his| At D W—— there was a very nice old 
visits to her when driving. It often amused | lady, Mrs. F., who lived in a small unpretend- 
us to see our horse stop voluntarily at her gate, | ing cottage, but who had about her an air of 
so well he knew from long habit that his} high respectability, and even refinement. The | 
master would wish to stay there. Mrs. O.’s| first day I visited her she told me one of her | 
mind was sufficiently clear for her perfectly | daughters was married to a gentleman resid- 
to understand and enter into all that was said | ing in a large house in one of the best parts || 
to her, but she had not the power of express-|of London, and enjoying the luxuries of a 
ing herself in words. Yet there was some-|higher station. She was not unmindful of 
thing in the decisive “No” or “Yes” with| her old mother, and was glad to have her 
which she answered my remarks, and in the| with her in town; but Mrs. F., was very 
sudden gleam which lighted up her face when | simple in her tastes, and remained quite con- 
anything touched her, that gave me a strong | tent with her little cottage. There was some- || 
persuasion that she was not indifferent to the| thing so unpretending in her manners and 
word of truth. Her memory was good; she} conversation that I was very favourably im- || 
would treasure up a text that had been given| pressed by the good old lady. She had 
her, and show at our next meeting that it had | another daughter, a pleasing, unaffected young 
dwelt in her thoughts. IfI had been ill and} woman, who was suffering from a diseased 
prevented seeing her, she contrived always to | foot, and who was much confined to her bed. 
express her sympathy when I came again, and} I grew greatly interested in her case. She 
her glad expression of welcome as I crossed | bore her suffering with extreme patience ; but 
her threshold was most unmistakeable. it was sad indeed to see her passing weeks 
I am sure that she was a kind-hearted} and months in pain, without any prospect of 
woman, and although her strange malady/cure. At length she was persuaded to consult 
would come on so suddenly that a nurse was | Mr. Paget. He was most successful in his treat- | 
needed to be with her while her husband was | ment of the case. He removed the diseased | 
| at work, she had her ways of showing kindness | bone, and in time a perfect recovery was 
to her neighbours. effected. I saw her some years after the opera- 
One day I remember going into her room|tion, and she was walking as well as if she |, 
in summer-time, and finding the floor of her | had never been a cripple. |; 
cottage covered with babies, little creatures of} Another instance of the remarkable cures |' 
every age from four months to four years. At} which sometimes occur in apparently hopeless 
the first moment I stood in the midst of the | cases was furnished, during our stay at C——, | 
little group fairly puzzled, fancying that in the| by a poor lad of about fourteen, who injured 
abstraction of the momert I had walked into| his leg. We visited him for months as he lay 
the wrong house. But no; with a good-|in a helpless and suffering state in his mother’s 
humoured smile Mrs. O., pointed to them,| cottage, the diseased condition of the limb 
saying, in her short, abrupt way, “ Babies ;| giving scarcely a hope of amendment. At 
mothers gone leasing, I take care.’’ And soon | length it was proposed that he should go into 
after the nurse came in and explained that | F—— hospital. There we saw him from time 
Mrs. O., always allowed her neighbours to} to time, but he did not improve. The sur- 
leave their children in charge while they went | geons attending the case wished to amputate 
to work; and as it was gleaning-time, a goodly | the limb, but the friends strongly objected, and 
W Hall, who took 
































good to have to think about them and watch | reluctant to allow this last measure to be re- 
them.” sorted to. Mr. B. and I had an interview 
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it,” I with the head surgeon of the hospital respect-|seen him listening with the most profound 
hild- | | ing him. | attention and earnestness to the preached 
and || “It is of no use, my dear sir, trying to save | word. He was deeply anxious about his soul, 

ite ||| '| the limb,” said the medical man; “recovery, but far too honest to profess a peace which 
jon’t | || even partial recovery, is hopeless; if the lad accompanies a sense of forgiven sin, while as 
oubt '| is to live he must submit to the operation.” yet he was not sure as to his standing. 
safe, But the friends of the poor lad thought, “I should like to go to heaven, sir,” said 
sigh- differently. He was brought home, and a the dear old man one day to my husband, with 
an, || new doctor from a distance was brought to see kindling eye. 
ga | 1 _ by the kind, energetic mistress of the Yes; and even then his soul was athirst 
neo. |i all. God blessed the efforts used to remove for God, even the living God. 
cot- | the disease, and the leg was saved ! After some years of absence from C 7 a 
age. K. M. was perfectly restored, and is now in visited again these beloved parishes where my 
old full possession of the once condemned limb. I work had been. I went to see old T. With || 
nd- fancy nature’s reparative powers are hardly a light of joy in his countenance which I shall 
r of | yet fully appreciated. never forget, he said,— 
The | I had an especial love for the grandfather of “Tell Mr. B. that I have got my feet upon 
her || | this lad, old T. He had always reminded me the Rock now.” 
sid. | of a dear aged uncle who had died when past Thus the reaping-time had already come, || 
ate | | eighty. 'T. was a remarkably fine man, and and the praise was His who of His own sove- || 
Fa || | with his powerful frame and white hair might reign will gave the increase. 
of |) have made a beautiful picture. Often have I 
her | | I] 
ary . |} 
on- || 
ne- | 
nd 
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ng || | 
ed | | | 
|| Tue next great step in the onward march of, In 1846, Dr. Morton, surgeon-dentist of | 
he | medicine and surgery which deserves our | Boston, U.S.A., was led to try the use of sul- | 
nt | attention is the introduction of chloroform by | phuric ether, which, as our own Faraday had || 
cs fi || Dr. (afterwards Sir James) Simpson in 1847. pointed out, was capable of producing effects || 
of | As we have already, in a former paper, spoken not unlike those of “laughing gas.” The ex- | 
lt | at length of this important discovery, we need periments which he made were remarkably |} 
te | | not now do more than briefly allude to the satisfactory, and in a few days its value was | 
a | | subject. tested by others. The anzsthetic properties 
s From very early times men had sought to | of ether seem to have been suggested to Mor- || 
| find some means of blunting their sensibility ‘ton by Dr. C. J. Jackson, Professor of Chemis- 
e | to pain. With this view they had tried various | try, and these two gentlemen together took out 
[} | narcotic herbs and plants, as mandragora, |a patent for its use. In less than three months } 
» i Indian hemp, hemlock, opium, and the like; | |it was tried in London by the late Mr. Liston, | 
5 | | but though these drugs produced a certain|and its advantages were at once recognised. || 
| amount of intoxication, they could not make | From London its fame spread rapidly to Edin- 
1 | the patient insensible to severe pain except in| burgh and Paris; and, notwithstanding some 
a | doses which would have placed life itself in | |opposition, it gradually gained ground. . This 
| | imminent peril. They had, therefore, been |sulphuric ether was the first vapour of the 
7 | abandoned, at least as far as they were used | kind which was used as an anesthetic, and it 
| | as anesthetics, and at the beginning of this | Was the immediate forerunner of chloroform. 
. | century nothing of the kind was employed by| In 1847 the late Dr. Simpson first experi- 
| | surgeons. About seventy-five years ago Sir | mented with chloroform. This substance had 
| Humphry Davy suggested that nitrous oxide,|been discovered almost simultaneously by 
I “ laughing gas,” might serve to suspend ‘chemists in America, in France, and in Ger- 
| | consciousness during the performance of ope-|many, some fifteen years before; but it had 
|| | rations; but this suggestion brought forth no remained on the shelf of the laboratory little 
| immediate fruit, and for nearly half a century | more than a chemical curiosity. The result 
the subject of anesthetics attracted no further jof Dr. Simpson’s trials upon himself and 
attention. \others was made known in November, 1847, 
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and at once commanded wide-spread interest 
and attention. That a substance which had 
been lying upon the chemist’s shelves, almost 
unknown and uncared for, should be capable 
of producing a profound slumber, during which 
the most formidable surgical operations could 
be performed without the patient feeling the 
slightest pain, this was a wonder and a bless- 
ing indeed; and Dr. Simpson was the means 
of bestowing this blessing upon mankind. He 
was not, as .we have said, the discoverer of 
chloroform; but it was he who perceived its 
medicinal value, made trial of its effects, and 
ascertained the conditions under which it might 
be safely used. Now there is not a quarter of 
the globe, there is not a country under heaven, 
where it is not employed. The blessing which 
it confers is not confined to any one nation, 
or to any single period of the world’s history ; 
but wherever and whenever there is pain and 
suffering—that is to say, as widely as the 
human race is scattered, and as long as it 
endures on the face of the earth—its value 
will be appreciated. There is no disposition 
now to cavil at chloroform. Though it is not, 


perhaps, so great a benefit to mankind as| 


vaccination, yet the effect which it produces is 
immediate and beyond dispute; and, instead 


| find patients almost too eager to avail them- 
| selves of the immunity from pain which it| 
| affords. 


The suggestion which Sir Humphry Davy 





of the body, and they have all assisted us to 
discriminate diseases, thereby promoting in 
no small degree their rational and successful 
treatment. The instruments to which we 
allude are the stethoscope, the ophthalmosc®pe, 
and the laryngoscope. 

of each of these in turn. 

1. The stethoscope was invented by a 
French physician named Laennec about the 
year 1820. The instrument itself consists of 
a small cylinder, seven or eight inches in 
length, and somewhat expanded at each end. 
It is generally made of wood, and it is intended 
merely to conduct sound to the ear. It is, in 
fact, simply a convenience; but it is a conveni- 
ence which has led to such important results 
that it may well be called an invention. 

The idea of using the sense of hearing to 
help in the discrimination of diseases is by no 
means a new one. Hippocrates suggested that 
in certain cases it might be useful to apply 
the ear to the patient’s chest. But it does 
not appear that his suggestion was followed 
up, for we find no use made of this method 
as an aid to diagnosis till long after his time. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, 


la philosopher and mathematician named Hooke 
/hinted to the medical profession that the 


| of setting themselves in opposition to it, we 


movements of various internal organs of the 


body might be detected by the sounds to which 


they gaverise. This is what he says :—“ There 


may be a possibility of discovering the internal 
motions and actions of bodies by the sounds 


made at the close of the last century has also | 


borne good fruit. Within the last few years 


the use of nitrous oxide has been revived, and | 


it is now extensively employed, especially in 
dentistry. It is perfectly safe if the operation 


| to be performed requires only a short time; 





but if it is more protracted, it is dangerous to 
continue the inhalation. Hence it is not so 
well suited for the purposes of general surgery. 

In these two agents—chloroform and the 
nitrous oxide—we have very satisfactory means 
of suspending consciousness and banishing 
pain. It is highly probable that chemistry, in 
its rapid progress, may at no distant day pro- 





| 


they make. Who knows but that, as in a 
watch we may hear the beating of the balance, 
and the running of the wheels, and the striking 
of the hammers, and the grating of the teeth, 
and multitudes of other noises—who knows, 
I say, but that it may be possible to discover 
the motions of the internal parts of bodies, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, by the 
sounds they make; that one may discover the 
works performed in the several offices and 
shops of a man’s body, and thereby discover 
what engine is out of order, what works are 
going on at several times, and lie still at others, 
and the like. 


vide us with an anesthetic which shall be free | to think all these things impossible, though 


from even the slight risks and inconveniences 
which attend those we have named; still the 


never so much derided by the generality of 
men, and never so seemingly mad, foolish, and 


discovery of the whole*class of the “modern | fantastic; that, as the thinking them impossible 
anesthetics,” and their application to the! cannot much improve my knowledge, so the 
relief of physical pain, must be considered believing them possible may perhaps be an 
among the greatest triumphs that the healing occasion for taking notice of such things as 


art has achieved in any age. 


We shall next proceed to notice a group of less. 
three instruments, all of which have been I have also from experience, that I have been | 
They able to hear very plainly the beating of a man’s 


introduced within the last fifty years. 


| 


another would pass by without regard as use- 


have all the same general object, namely, to heart; and the stopping in the lungs is easily 
enable us accurately to explore different organs discovered by the wheezing. As to the motion 


I have this encouragement not | 


And somewhat more of encouragement | 





We shall now speak | 
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of the parts one amongst another, to their be-| are generally so low as to escape observation. 
coming sensible, they require either that their | Mental emotion, or impaired health, however, 


motions be increased, or that the organ be) often render them more apparent. 


“The 


made more nice and powerful to sensate and | beating of my own heart was all the sound 


distinguish them as they are; for the doing 
of both which I think it is not impossible but 
that in many cases there may be helps found.” 

In due time this prediction was fulfilled, 
these helps were found; and now every medi- 
cal man has in his hands the means of detect- 
ing, by the sounds to which they give rise, 
whether the movements of the internal organs 
are healthy or unhealthy. 

In 1761 a German pbysician named Aven- 
brugger wrote a book to show that much 
might be learnt by studying the sounds which 
were emitted by the chest when it was gently 
struck. But his treatise attracted little atten- 
tion. It would seem that Avenbrugger had 
not the qualities, or, perhaps, the opportu- 
nities necessary for bringing his suggestion 
before the profession at large; and it would 
have sunk into oblivion altogether had it not 
been for a French physician, named Corvisart, 
who translated the work into French, and 
showed the great value of the method which it 
recommended. 

“ Percussion,” as this mode of striking the 
chest was called, was now thoroughly studied, 
and it became a matter of great interest to 
Corvisart and his pupils to ascertain what 
amount of information about the various organs 
of the body could be elicited by this means. 
One of his pupils was Laennec, and he de- 
voted himself to this subject with great ardour. 
The principle upon which percussion proceeds 
is a very simple one; indeed, it is one of which 
the carpenter and the builder constantly avail 
themselves. When they wish to find out 
whether a wall is solid or hollow they tap it, 
and they know well that, if it is solid, it will 
yield a dull flat sound, while, if it is hollow, 
the note will be sharp and resonant. Now 
this is just the object with which the physician 
strikes the chest—viz., to ascertain if the part 
beneath his finger is solid or hollow, and it is 
astonishing how much information may be ob- 


tained by the degree and extent of dulness or | 


resonance. It seems a small matter, but it 
often points to most important issues. 

But Corvisart and his pupils were not con- 
tent with exercising the sense of hearing in 
this way. They applied it still further as an 
aid to the detection of disease. They laid the 
ear against the side of the chest and tried 
to study the sounds which they heard therein. 
This method they called “auscultation ’”’— 
listening. That various sounds are constantly 
made by the movement of the organs within 
the chest is a fact familiar toall, but these sounds 


iI heard,” is the well-known refrain of an 


anxious lover’s song; and when a person has 


'a cold in the chest a very audible wheezing 


| accompanies the breathing. These are only 
jexaggerated examples of what is constantly 
|taking place. Every beat of the heart, every 
| breath we draw, is attended by several sounds 
| which can be distinguished from one another 
| with the utmost nicety. The air as it is drawn 
|into the lungs gives one note, as it is expelled 
}another; and each of these is quite distinct 
|and very characteristic. These are simple 
instances which any one may put to the proof, 
| . . . . 

jand it will easily be believed that those who 
| have made this subject their study have estab- 
|lished many rules which enable them to detect 
with great accuracy the condition of the 


| lungs. 
But the heart, no less than the lungs, emits 
| sounds which bring it under the cognisance 
|of the stethoscope. It is constantly expand- 
| ing and contracting—it is constantly receiving 
land projecting currents of blood; and these 
| movements cannot be made, these streams 
cannot flow, without giving rise to certain 
definite sounds. These sounds also have been 
closely studied, and their significance tho- 
roughly investigated; and now every candi- 
date for a diploma is expected to be able to 
explain them,and to detect the slightest de- 
parture from the normal rhythm. ‘Thus it is 
that the stethoscope enables the experienced 
| physician almost to see into the chest. We 
| have already said, in the former part of this 
| paper, that the heart and lungs constitute two 
j of the supports of what has been termed, by a 
| bold figure of speech, the tripod of life, and it 
|is easy to understand how important it is that 
we should have accurate means of detecting 
| any deviation from the standard of health 
| which they may present. 

These, then, were the sounds which Corvi- 
| sart and his pupils were studying under great 
| difficulties, when Laennec, by a happy thought, 
hit upon a contrivance which rendered auscul- 
tation both easier and more perfect, and 
speedily put the examination of the chest by 
means of the ear upon a thoroughly scientific 
basis. Thanks to the stethoscope, complete 
information concerning the state of the heart 
and lungs can now be obtained in every case, 
without inconvenience to the physician or 
trouble to the patient, and without anything 
that can be disagreeable to the most delicate 
feelings. This is what Laennec says in his 
great work on the subject:—‘“In the year 
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composition of the eye, and to examine the 
condition of the nerve of sight. 

The way in which the instrument is used is 
extremely simple, and gives the patient no 
pain or inconvenience. A lamp is placed by 
the side of his head, about on a level with his 
ear, so that his face is in shadow; the surgeon, 
standing opposite, receives the rays on a small 
mirror about the size of a crown piece, and 
directs them towards the eye which he is 


1816 I was consulted by a young woman 
affected with the general symptoms of diseased 
heart, and in whose case percussion and the 
application of the hand were of little avail, 
owing to her being extremely stout. The 
immediate application of the ear being inad- 
missible for obvious reasons, I happened to 
recollect a simple and well-known fact in 
acoustics, and fancied that it might be turned 
to some use on the present occasion. The 
fact I allude to is the great distinctness with | examining, he himself looking through a hole 
which we hear the scratch of a pin at one end | in the centre of the mirror. When he has 
of a piece of wood on applying our ear to the thus illumined the pupil, and produced the 
other. Immediately on this suggestion, T rolled | red glare to which we have alluded, he intro- 
@ quire of paper into a kind of cylinder, and duces in the line of sight a lens which he 
applied one end of it to my patient's chest and| holds in his other hand, and which enables 
the other to my ear, and was not a little sur- ‘him to see the details, and brings the retina 
prised and pleased to find that I could thereby itself, the expanded nerve of sight, into full 
perceive the action of the heart in a manner |View. It requires some little practice to 
much more clear and distinct than I had ever learn how to use the ophthalmoscope, and how 
been able to do by the immediate application 'to interpret the appearances which it reveals ; 
of the ear. From this moment I imagined but when once these slight difficulties have 
that means might be found to ascertain the been overcome, it is astonishing how clear and 
character, not merely of the action of the heart, definite is the information with which it sup- 
but of every species of sound produced by the Plies us. And as the retina may truly be re- 
motion of all the organs within the chest.” | gatded as an advanced portion of the brain, it 
This, then, was the origin of the stethoscope: | has come to pass that the ophthalmoscope is 
At the beginning of this century physicians | 20W being used not merely to discriminate the 
had but very imperfect and confused notions diseases of the eye, but also in all cases wherein 
with regard to the diseases of the heart and the nervous system is affected. This is done 
lungs, but, thanks to the invention of Laennec, | im the hope that we may learn how to read off 
they have now almost as precise a knowledge the condition of the brain itself by the appear- 
of diseases within the chest as the surgeon|#nces which the retina presents. It will at 
has of the injuries which he can sce and|0nce be obvious what a large and interesting 
handle. | field of study this opens up to us, and it is 





2. It is just twenty years since a German | impossible to foretell to what results these | 


mathematician, Professor Helmholtz of Heidel-| Observations may lead. 
berg, invented an instrument by means of 3. We now turn to the third of the instru- 
which the interior of the eye was rendered ments that we have mentioned—the laryngo- 
distinctly visible. To this instrument he gave | scope. Ever since the middle of the last cen- 
the name of the ophthalmoscope. ' | tury efforts had from time to time been made 
It had previously been thought that the | to gain a view of the inside of that part of the 
black appearance of the pupil was due to the throat in which the voice is formed—the 
absorption of all the light which entered the | larynx. It was a matter of physiological in- 
eye, and that none was reflected towards terest to know how the voice was produced ; 
the observer. But this was found to be a SUrgeons were anxious to be able to deal with 


mistake. It was noticed that, in certain posi- 
tions, the human eye had a red glare, such as_ 
we are familiar with in the eyes of white 
rabbits. From this it was evident that some 
of the light was reflected ; and it was this fact | 


such an important organ as the windpipe; and 
those who taught singing and elocution wished 
to learn the mechanism which gave rise to 
notes and sounds. But notwithstanding the 
ingenuity which was expended upon the sub- 


which suggested to Helmholtz the means of ject by various medical men, both at home and 


illuminating the interior of the eye, and dis- 
cerning the details of its background. The 


abroad, it was not until 1854 that anything like 
a satisfactory result was obtained. In that 


instrument which he invented has been simpli- year Garcia, the celebrated professor of sing- 
fied in various ways, but in principle it remains ing, made experiments upon himself, and con- 
the same as before; and now by means of an_ trived, by means of a convenient arrangement 
ophthalmoscope, which the surgeon can carry | of mirrors, to get a view of his own vocal cords, 
in his waistcoat pocket, he is enabled to ex-| and to learn a good deal about the production 
plore the various tissues which enter into the, of the notes. In the following year an account 
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of his observations was laid before the Royal 
Society. But though his investigations were 
of great interest, something more was needed 
before they could prove of practical value; for, 
as his experiments had all been made upon 
himself, it was doubtful how far his plans 
might be applicable to others. They served, 
however, to give a great impulse to inquiry, 
and it was not long before a laryngoscope was 
invented which serves all the purposes of the 
practical physician and surgeon. 

The credit of this invention belongs to Dr. 
Czermack of Pesth. He it was who in 1857 
contrived the instrument now in use, and 
showed, by a series of brilliant demonstrations 
upon himself and others, how full and com- 
plete a view of the interior of the windpipe 
could be obtained by its means. 

The principle of the laryngoscope and the 
mode in which it is used is simple enough. A 
beam of artificial light is directed towards the 


back of the patient’s mouth by means of a, 


mirror, while at the same time another of smaller 


size is held at such an angle as to receive the | 


image of the vocal cords. For twelve years 
Ozermack’s laryngoscope has been in constant 
use, and not only has it made us thoroughly 
acquainted with the mechanism by which the 
voice is produced, but it has also enabled the 


physician to deal with the diseases of the | 


throat in a much more precise and accurate 
manner than before, and has given occasion to 
some of the most striking feats in medical 
practice. 

These three instruments which 
grouped together may well be 
amongst the triumphs of medicine 
gery. They are some of our armes 
ston, and the accuracy with which they enable 
us to hit the mark is astonishing. A small 
defect deeply situated in the chest may be re- 
cognised by means of the abnormal sounds to 
which it gives rise, and its position fixed with 
almost as much nicety as if it could be seen. 
A speck upon the retina no larger than a pin’s 
point can be discerned with perfect clearness. 
The vibrations of the vocal cords can be brought 
into full view. And not only so, but to know 
what is amiss is the first step towards putting 
it right. A correct diagnosis is necessary to a 
rational plan of treatment, and the clearer and 
more complete our understanding of the malady, 


we have 
reckoned 
and sur- 
de préci- 


the more likely are we to be able to cure, 


it. These instruments of which we have been 


speaking have helped us amazingly in detect- | 


ing and discriminating diseases. Complaints 
which formerly were grouped together in a 
mass, because they had somewhat similar fea- 


tures, or because they affected the same organ 


of the body, are now distinguished from one 


another by ocular demonstration or by unmis- 
takeable sounds. Indeed, so great has been 
the progress made, that in not a few instances 
the terms which were in use fifty years ago are 
now quite obsolete—they are too vague to meet 
the requirements of our present scientific pre- 
cision. 

The great improvement which has taken 
place in the actual manufacture of instruments 
is a point which deserves to be mentioned as 
marking a notable step in advance. A moment’s 
consideration will show how important is the 
skill of the mechanician in an art which is so 
practical as that of medicine. To the surgeon 
| the assistance of the instrument-maker is even 
| more necessary than it is to the physician. It 
| is true, “ he is a bad workman who finds fault 
| with his tools,” still the powers of even a good 
| workman may be enormously increased by the 
|ingenuity and excellence of the implements 
that are put into his hands. In looking at the 
earliest surgical instruments which have been 
| found, it is curious to observe how closely they 
resemble in form and design those which are 
/in use at the present time. But the difference 
‘in the workmanship is very great. The deli- 
/cacy of the modern instruments, the beauty of 

their construction, and the ingenuity which 
they show in adapting the means to the end, 
are surprising. Perhaps the best example that 
| we can give in a popular paper of this kind is 
the microscope, which has done so much both 
for medicine and surgery. What contrivance 
there is in its design—what skill in its manu- 
facture—what accuracy in its adjustments— 
what power in its lenses! Fancy an object- 
glass which has its focal point at the distance 
of only the fiftieth of an inch, and which mag- 
nifies two thousand diameters! Though such 
a lens as this is almost an optical curiosity, 
and is of much higher power than those which 
are in ordinary use, still it gives a striking 
proof of the perfection to which the instrument 
has been brought. No wonder that the struc- 
ture of the tissues which enter into the compo- 
sition of the human body has been unravelled. 
No wonder that every nerve and bloodvessel 
has been followed out to its ultimate ramifica- 
tions. No wonder that every cell, however 
|minute, has been discerned. 

To have a thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
even of that minute anatomy which is beyond 
the observation of the unaided eye, is essential 
to us if we would have a right understanding 
of the human body in health; and to have an 
equally accurate knowledge of the changes 
which take place in disease is no less essential 
if we would understand the human body when 
out of health. Now this minute knowledge 
we can only obtain by the help of the micro- 
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| known to every schoolboy. 
| adduced other instances. We might have spoken French chemists in 1820. 
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scope, and it is astonishing how much it has 
revealed to us during the last half-century. 
To know exactly what is wrong is the first and 
most important step towards ascertaining why 
itis wrong. Totakeasimple example: various 
diseases are now traced to the presence of 
minute forms of animal or vegetable life,—are 
found to be, in fact, parasitic. Without the 
microscope this could not have been disco- 
vered, for the organisms in question are so 
exceedingly minute, that their essential nature 
could not have been detected by the unassisted 
eye. But when once their true character has 





| been learnt, we know what class of remedies 
| is most likely to meet the case. 


In speaking of the progress which has been 


made in the manufacture of surgical instru- | 


ments we have taken the microscope as an 
example, because it is one with which all are 
familiar, and whose wonderful powers are 


of knives whose temper far exceeds that of the | 


certain cure for ague, and every traveller is 
aware that it is equally efficacious as a safe- 
guard against the aguish fevers of marshy, 
undrained districts. There are therefore a 
large number of cases which may be warded 
off by the use of quinine, or cured by its ad- 
ministration after an attack has come on. In 
this country we see examples enough to con- 
vince us of the efficacy of this medicine; but 
if we want to understand its full value we 
must read the accounts which come to us 
from the Southern States of America, from 
Central Africa, and from the East. In Eng- 





But we might have | bark, “ 


land the country is, on the whole, well drained 
and cultivated, and there is little unreclaimed 
land. But in the valley of the Mississippi, on 


the shores of Lake Nyanza, in the plains of 


Hindostan, are the abodes of the marsh poisons 
which test the efficacy of this drug. 

Quinine, the essential principle of “ Peruvian 
was first obtained in a pure state by 
The bark itself 
had previously been in use for two centuries. 


credit is due to the mechanicians who have | iis sale. 


| the improvements which have taken place in| only specific we possess. 


famous blades of Toledo—of scissors of strange | ‘It i is said to have been brought to Europe by 
shapes, adapted to cut at unusual angles—of | the Spanish Jesuits in 1640. Various ac- 
syringes not much larger than darning needles, | counts ave given of the discovery of its healing 
and of a score of other implements which | virtues. Some writers tell us that the wife of 
exhibit the most beautiful adaptation ‘to the | /a viceroy of Peru, whose name was Cinchon, 
end in view. But we forbear, lest we should | was cured by it, and that it was subsequently 
become too technical, and speak of things which | introduced into Spain under the name of Pulvis 
it requires a special knowledge of the subject | comitisse (the countess’s powder), or Pulvis 
to understand and appreciate. What we have | Jesuiticus. In Europe it received the name 
said, however, is sufficient to show how enor- | ‘of Chinchina or Quinquina. For a long time 
mously our powers have been enlarged by the the Jesuits carefully guarded the secret “of its 
skill of the instrument-maker, and how much | composition, and derived no small profit from 
Indeed, we are told that in 1660 
given us such material assistance. Some of) its price was £5 sterling per ounce. 

the most brilliant feats in surgery, some of} We have selected quinine as an example of the 
the results most satisfactory alike to patient triumphs which medicine has won in the dis- 
and operator, have been rendered possible by “covery of remedies, but it is by no means the 
There are several 
the manufacture of instruments. | others whose powers are equally well defined, 
We have said in the former part of this paper | and upon whose curative action we can reckon 
that there are a few classes of cases over which | with the same certainty. Besides these specific 
we may fairly claim to have something like| remedies which meet and counteract definite 
the mastery. There are a few classes of cases | | classes of disease, medicine can boast of many 

for which we possess specific remedies, that is | | gener al remedies of the highest value. 
to say, remedies which directly counteract the | | True it is that before medicine and surgery 
course of the disease, and restore the balance | stood upon their present scientific basis, a great 
of health. It is true these classes of cases are | deal of physic was given which was of no use, 
not very numerous. Still they are sufficient | or which was even worse than useless, but 
to encourage us in the search for specific} such is by no means the case now. ‘The pro- 
remedies; and, when the empirical method | gress which has been made in medical che- 
which we have had to pursue is borne in| mistry is so great, that the remedies now pre- 
mind, the wonder is that we have succeeded | scribed are given in much smaller quantities, 
in finding so many antidotes for the subtle; but with very definite knowledge of their 
poisons which give rise to disease. effects; and day by day fresh additions are 
Perhaps the best example which I can —— | being made to our resources, while those drugs 
of what is meant by a “specific remedy” is | already in use are constantly being improved, 
quinine. Every one knows this’ to be a | and rendered more efficacious. It can there- 
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fore only be ignorance or prejudice which can| which is being made in the sciences upon 
lead people at the present time to reject alto-| which our art rests, the interest which the 
gether the aid of the apothecary’s skill. public—and the Government as the embo- 
We have now mentioned some few of the|/diment of public opinion—is beginning to 
most signal triumphs that have been achieved | show in sanitary questions and “ State medi- 
in different departments of the healing art. | cine,” and, above all, the unparalleled activity 
We have been constrained to pass over in| that there is in the medical profession itself,— 
silence many points which we would fain have | all these are good grounds for anticipating 
brought forward to illustrate our subject, | similar or even greater conquests hereafter. 
because they were too technical for general | ‘“‘ Others, I doubt not, if not we, 
readers. In selecting our examples we have} The issue of our toils shall see ; 
been obliged to consider not only what have | Young children gather as their own 
been the most notable achievements of medi- | The harvest that the dead have sown— 
cine and surgery, but also what would be| The dead forgotten and unknown.” 
suitable to an article like this. The general | Clough's “ Poems,” 
reader must not therefore suppose that we have| If this be so, we may well be contented to 
exhausted the list of instances which might| work on steadily and to wait patiently. We 
have been given; nor must the professional | shall assuredly reap our reward in due time if 
reader imagine that we have overlooked ex | we faint not; and our reward is nothing less 
amples in point which will at once rise to his | than this,—to be permitted to minister relief 
recollection. We trust, however, that we have | to suffering humanity, to be able to put strength 
justified the statement with which we set out, in the place of weakness, health in the place 
namely, that medicine and surgery have had of sickness, and reason in the place of insanity. 
their full share of peaceful victories, and that It is to this sublime end that all the efforts of 
we have good reason to look forward to the| medicine and surgery are directed, and it is 
future with confidence. The great steps| by this standard that they must be estimated. 


which have already been taken, the progress | W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 


“FATHERLAN D.” 
THERE is a sound of gladness by the silver flowing Rhine, 
And the glorious light of victory on every face doth shine ; 
God has been with our army—the Lord our right maintained ; 
The fight is done, the battle won—our king rich glory gained. 
All through the German Fatherland has the victory been sung, 
And the grand cathedral’s arch¢d roof with loud Te Deums rung; 
Our sons to fight went forth with prayer that the Lord His help would lend, 
And the God of might, and God of right, was with them to the end. 


As victory followed victory, and the strongest fortress fell, 
Did we not recognise His power, “who doeth all things well” P 
Gallant and brave our soldiers were, and bravely did they stand 
Against all those who were the foes of their own dear Fatherland. 

¥ * * * * * * 
There is a sound of weeping by the silver flowing Rhine, 
As the heavy dews of summer weep the day’s too swift decline ; 
For the widowed, childless mother, with a breaking heart must sigh 
O’ér her nearest and her dearest, on the battle-field who lie. 


O war! with all thy glory, O war! with all thy pride, 

With thy stirring deeds of martial fame, hast thou nought else beside ? 
Bring’st thou not sighs and sorrow to many a happy home, 

For though laurels wave o’er the soldier’s grave, the mourner’s joy is gone. 
Oh! fearful was the struggle in woman’s gentle heart, 

As she saw her sons and husband for the battle-field depart ; 

Hers was the noblest conquest, though by many an eye unscanned, 

When her “ nearest and her dearest’ she gave to Fatherland. 


May the almighty Father, from His heavenly home above, 

Send comfort to each mourner, in His great and boundless love; 

May He still guard and guide them, until they reach that shore 

Where wars shall cease, where all is peace, and partings are no more. _—si*F. L. 
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CHAPTER IV.—FROM SUEZ TO CEYLON. 





| “ How is Mrs. Heywood?” inquired Mr. Mason 


THE SISTERS OF STEEPLECROFT; 
Ox, HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ““MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


| 
There is not a blade of grass to be seen. The 
| place is in fact nothing but a burnt-out volcano ; 
» the whole soil is lava. If they have a tree or 


| about a week later, of the Captain, as he came a shrub anywhere it grows in mould brought 


up to where the latter was bending anxiously 
over his “bonnie wee wife,” who was lying 
stretched out upon the little mattress of her 


sofa-berth, in the shadiest part of the deck. 


Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. Ferguson, and several 
other ladies were standing around, bathing her 
forehead, and offering her smelling-salts and 


| aromatic vinegar. 


| said Mr. Clarke, next morning, as they lay off 





“She is quite exhausted,” said Mrs. Fer- 
guson, seeing that Captain Heywood was too 
much absorbed to reply. 

“TI hope she will be better soon,” added 
Mrs. Clarke, kindly, as Alice opened her eyes. 

“TI thought perhaps some limes might be 
refreshing,” said Mr. Mason, “if I may offer 
these. I got them at Suez.” 

Alice looked her thanks. She felt almost 
too weak to speak. She had been very ill ever 
since coming on board, and had just been 
carried up on deck for the first time that 
morning. The three days’ sight-seeing in the 
unaccustomed heat of Egypt, and perhaps too 
free a use of the unwholesome water, and cool, 
enticing water-melons, had laid her suddenly 
low, and very quickly pulled her down. 

The lady-passengers had been most kind in 
helping to nurse her; the ship’s doctor had 
been very attentive, the captain had lent a 
large palm-leaf punkah, or fan, for waving over 
her in the cabin or on deck; and the purser 


from a distance, and the forage for the horses 
belonging to the officers of the regiment quar- 
tered here is brought on camels across the 
country. Most of the necessaries of daily life 
_come from Bombay.” 

Here a party of passengers who had been 
on shore ran gaily on deck. 

“Well, Miss Richards, what did you think 
of Aden?” cried the captain, as a dashing 
young girl came up, who was going out with a 
married sister—‘ to get married,” as scandal 
would have it—‘* just to see Indian life for a 
year,” as she said herself. 

“Why, it is just one big cinder!” returned 
she, laughing. “The only good things it can 
boast being these,” and she shook out a large 
bunch of fine white ostrich feathers. “I got 
all these for five rupees, though the old Jew of 
an Arab——” 

“They really are Jews who sell those,” 
quietly put in Mr. Clarke. 

“Wanted as much again for them,” she 
laughingly continued, and passing on, dis- 
|appeared down the saloon-stairs. 
| “Ten days of sea before we can have a sight 
| of land again—how very wretched!” sighed 
| Alice, as the anchor was heaved to the merry 
jtune of a pipe, played for the benefit of the 
paacers who worked the crank. 
| “ My dear, we shall see oceans of land before 


had sent “his compliments, and begged Mrs. we reach Ceylon,” returned her husband, as he 


Heywood’s acceptance of a couple of bottles of | 
champagne,” which, as her husband declared, 
proved the best tonic she had taken. 

“You are not going ashore, Heywood?” 


Aden, and he and his friend stood watching 
the natives dive for pice. 

“No,” said the Captain, “my wife could not 
bear it, or I would give anything to be out of) 
the way. What a noise the donkey-engine| 
makes, and what a row these barbarians keep 





| up as they unload their coals ; one would think | 
| they were having a most desperate quarrel.” | 


“ Yes,” returned Mr. Clarke; “it would be| 
worth something to be out of the hubbub—| 
and coal dust, as our white coats hint; but I| 


t mt 
assure you the heat on shore is no trifle.| 


stood and fanned her. “I have been studying 
the captain’s chart for your especial benefit, 
and I see that our course lies by Cape Guadafui, 
and the Island of Abdul-Koori, and another 
called ‘White Salt Island,’ and Socotra, which 
is seventy miles long, and after that between 
some of the Maldives and Laccadives, which 
are sometimes visible, though not always; and 
—well, I don’t remember any more, but that’s 
enough to keep you from throwing yourself 
into the sea in despair, isn’t it ? ” 

Alice smiled. She was getting better, and 
now improved every day. 

To wile away the monotony of the days that 
must intervene before another port was reached, 
some of the younger gentlemen undertook to 
get up a charade, which should be acted on 
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deck. The ship’s captain, kindly entering into 
the scheme, directed the sailors to erect a 
temporary theatre, and young Forelli, who was 
a very good musician, had the old piano up 
from the saloon, and, in spite of its defects, 
managed to elicit some excellent music between 
the acts. One of the stewards, a waggish 
fellow, who took off the cringing gestures of 
the native servants of India admirably, assisted 
the actors, and altogether the performance 
turned out very creditable indeed. The enter- 
tainment was innocent enough, every one was 
amused and laughed heartily, and those who 
were at all inclined to sea-sickness entirely 
forgot their troubles for the time being. 

“What a pity it is that people never know 
where to stop!’”’ was a remark which Alice 
overheard more than once next morning. 

“ What is the matter?” asked she of Mrs. 
Clarke. 

“Oh! did you not hear the noise last night ?”’ 

“No; I went to my berth early and slept 
very soundly.” 

“ Well, no one else did I believe. You know 
the purser was so good as to order a little 
supper to conclude yesterday evening’s enter- 
tainment, in place of the ordinary biscuit and 
wine; and those young men and some of their 
friends chose to get riotous over it, and ignore 
all the ship’s rules and regulations. First they 
persisted in keeping it up in the saloon, and 
when they were turned out there, they went 
on deck—the captain and officers are all so 
annoyed about it. It is a great pity that 
people should not know where to stop.” 

“Alice! Alice! look at the flying fish,” 
called her husband. 

“Where?” cried she, eagerly. 

“You are looking too high, my dear. 
are not in the air.” 

“ Oh,” she said, as 
and caught sight of a 


They 


she lowered her gaze, 
string of little shining 
fish, of from six to ten inches long, skimming 
over the surface of the waves. 

In due time Ceylon was reached, and here 
the Heywoods were greeted, as they had been at 
Suez, by a few warm lines from Lavinia, con- 
taining the promise of a “long, long letter,” to 
welcome them on their arrival at their station. 

A joint letter to her was posted at Ceylon, 
in which Alice gave a somewhat doleful account 
of her illness, adding “how much she had 
wanted her, though every one had been as 
kind as could be, and dear Arthur had made 
a dear, good, excellent nurse!” The rest was 
filled up with encomiums of the island, which 
Alice thought avery paradise. They spent two 
days there. “And ah,” she wrote, “ could 


you but see the tropical luxuriance here, the 


cocoa-palm topes, with the native huts and 


homesteads of bamboo, thatched with palm- 
leaves, so picturesqucly dotted here and there 
beneath them, the sunset view, from the Wak- 
wala bungalow, over the Ceylon valleys and 
the sparkling river that threads them ; the frag- 
rant cinnamon gardens full of the most beautiful 
‘ exotics,’ as we should call them in England 
—the alamander, scarlet-flowering acacia, scar- 
let hybiscus, vinky rosea, pomegranate, cachou 
and betel-nut, the traveller’s palm, the leaves 
of which exude water when incised, and the 
magnificent bread-fruit and jack-fruit trees! 
The gardener gave me a lovely bouquet of the 
snow-white wax-plant and brilliant coral-blos- 
som, mixed with the bright yellow alamander, 
the little orange-coloured temple-flower, and 
the shining leaves of the cinnamon tree, which, 
when young, are of a most beautiful pink tint. 

“Arthur begged a piece of the cinnamon 
root, which smells strongly of camphor, and he 
picked up a green nutmeg just fallen from the 
tree. The rose-coloured mace looks so pretty, 
peeping through an opening of the outer 
husk. 

“ As we drove back to the hotel, curly-haired, 
black-eyed children ran after the carriage, 
throwing in tufts of the sweet-scented lemon- 
grass, or kuskus root, or the elegant blossom 
of the cocoa-nut palm, which is about a foot 
long, and looks like a feathery tassel carved 
in white ivory.” 

Arthur gave an amusing account of these 
* small native beggars, who, as they ran, kept 
up a perpetual chorus ‘Sare! gi’ me six- 
pence!’ ‘Sare! give me one pound!’ or 
‘Sirs! Sirs! rupee, thank you!’ which seemed 
to be the amount of their English. They call 
Alige ‘ Sirs’ as well as me!” he added. Then 
followed a description of the curious little 
native canoe in which they had been rowed 
ashore, made out of the trunk of a tree, with a 
peculiar arrangement on one side, a kind of 
framework, to steady it. 

“As Alice has not mentioned the costume, 
I must,” he continued, “for it is a strange one, 
much the same for both sexes—for the men 
too feminine, for the women too masculine. It 
consists of a piece of gay-coloured cloth, wound 
closely about the person, petticoat fashion, 
reaching to the ankles, and topped by a short 
tight-sleeved jacket. All wear the hair long, 
drawn off the forehead (d la Chinoise, Alice 
calls it) and turned up in a knot at the back. 
The men wear around comb of carved tortoise- 
shell in addition. By the bye, Alice has 
coaxed me into getting her a tortoiseshell 
bracelet, made from the claw of the tortoise. 
[t looks like polished amber, and is really very 
pretty, I suppose. I wish I could send you 





one just like it. We must be going on board, 
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the ship is to be under weigh in another hour. 
* Your affectionate brother, 
* Artuur Heywoop. 


“P.S.—Alice has sent all the love, &c., 
I hope. Don’t be too much alarmed about 
her, she is all right again now.” 


The voyage was not quite so prosperous 
after leaving Ceylon; both current and wind 
—the N.E. monsoon—being against them. 
Sudden squalls, too, with torrents of rain, 
from time to time forced the whole of the 
passengers to take refuge in the saloon. 

On reaching Madras there was a good deal 
of aside joking about “the poor little Major!” 
“How forlorn he will be for the rest of the 
way! don’t you think so, Mr. Mason?” said 
Alice, with a twinkling in her blue eye, as the 
anchor was lowered. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Mason, gravely. 

“Oh! because Mrs. A—— is to leave us 
here, to be sure,”’ returned she. 

“ Ah! I have never entered into that joke,” 
said Mr. Mason, quickly. ‘“ Indeed, I make it 
a rule never to listen to, or repeat, what I call 
‘petty scandal.’ It is injurious to one’s self, 
as well as those at whose expense it is pro- 
pagated; and in this case it seems to me 
that it would have been better had some of 
the ladies pleasantly tried to draw Mrs. A 
into their society, since her holding herself 
aloof had an indiscreet appearance, than to 
have “ 

Alice was looking very grave, and half in- 
clined to pout, at this unlooked-for lecture, as she 
called it, to herself. Mr. Mason interpreted her 
expression, and kindly anxious to remove any 
unpleasant feeling, abruptly turned the subject, 
by calling her attention to a group of ladies 
who were already busily bargaining for em- 
broidered dresses, beetle-wing scarfs, and 
kuskus fans, brought on board by the 
native dealers. 

This was enough to divert Alice, who at 
once went over to examine the dazzling wares, 
begging Mr. Mason to find her husband and 

sen him to her. 








“A very spoilt child, but without malice ! ” | 


smiled Mr. Mason to himself, as he walked off 
on his quest. 


“ Heywood, your wife wants some rupees!” | 


he cried, as he caught sight of the captain 
leaning over the ship’s side watching the 
Massoolie boats and katamarangs which were 
crowding about the vessel to take passengers 
and goods ashore. And sending him off with a 


“That’s what it is to be a husband, you see!” | 


as a sort of retaliation for the last joke made 
at his own expense, he pulled out his glass to 
take a view of St. Thomas’s Mount, so-called 


after the apostle supposed to have preached 
Christianity on this coast, also here to have 
suffered martyrdom, having been speared to 


their own gains on beholding the rapid pro- 
gress of Christianity. 

“ So the next port will be the last,” was the 
general expression of satisfaction when the 
vessel ouce more steamed out of harbour. 
But the proverb was to be verified that “ there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip.” 
After leaving Madras our friends had a weary, 
and for two or three days an anxious time of it. 

When they expected to reach the mouth of 
the Hooghly, or at least to be near it, the 
monsoon blew so violently that they had to 
keep out to sea for fear of the sandbanks ; they 
got into a wrong channel, one buoy was 
mistaken for another, and for two days they 
cruised about in the storm, constantly stopping 
to take soundings, and hour after hour vainly 
hoping to descry the longed-for pilot-boat. 

On Sunday morning the chaplain invited 
such of the passengers as were able, to attend 
service as usual. The rocking and noises of 
the vessel rendered preaching impossible, but 
it was a great comfort to them to join in 
|prayer for their own and fellow-passengers’ 
safety ; and at the conclusion of the service 
ithe announcement was made that a_ ship, 
| supposed to be the “lightship,” was in sight 
\from the mast-head. How thankful were all 
|for this ray of encouragement ! 

In the evening the chaplain again read 
prayers to a small congregation, and scarcely 
were they over when Captain Heywood went 
to tell poor Alice, who was miserably tossing 
in her berth, that at length the signals had 
been answered by the lightship. Quickly 
the glad tidings spread through the vessel, 
rejoicing every heart. They lay at anchor 
part of that night, and by eight o’clock the 
| following morning had the pilot on board—a 
fine, stalwart, bearded, turbaned old man, who 
was cordially greeted, as the boat which had 
been despatched to the pilot-brig brought 
him and his box of charts alongside. 

“Thank God! all is smooth sailing now,” 
observed Mr. Clarke, as he and his wife and the 

Heywoods sat for the last time together on deck. 
| They were in the Hooghly, steaming slowly 
—very slowly, for one of the boilers was dam- 
aged, and coals had run short—up the river, 
between the green and fertile banks, planta- 
tions of bamboo, palm-groves, and pretty bun- 
| galows, and in a few hours expected to be at 
Garden Reach, the landing-place for Calcutta. 

“Oh! I am thankful,” ejaculated Alice. 
“ How delicious it will be to live and sleep on 
shore again !” 




















death by the jealous Brahmins, who feared for 
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Great excitement on deck, and cheering from 
the gentlemen. A round of beef and basket of 
fresh vegetables sent on board from a neigh- 
bouring steamer. The cook had just declared 
he had nothing to make a dinner of! 

KOUNTLEROY AND AUNT KATE. 


CHAPTER Y¥.—AUNT 


Hap Alice possessed the magic mirror of 


Michael Scott, and invoked therein the image 
of her sister as at that moment engaged, she 
would have seen Lavinia seated in the deep 
bay window of her father’s study, busily copy- 
ing passages from Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s 
“Egypt,” and at the same time keeping up a 
broken conversation with Mr. Hartley, who 
from time to time read aloud disjointed frag- 
ments fromthe newspaper. ‘These so confused 
her, that she found her .lf making absurd 
blunders; so she shut wher books, took out 
her work, and presently slipped away to give 
out the wine and sugar for her father’s arrow- 
root. While he was deliberately taking it she 
chatted pleasantly to him, and he begged her 
to write to her aunt Kate and tell her how he 
was, after which he settled himself in his arm- 
chair to take a little nap. 

Mr. Hartley was now in the decline of life, 
and almost past work; so it was a fortunate 
thing that he had an active young curate. 
His late sister, Mrs. Fountleroy, was 
fond of saying he gave way too much, and 
wanted rousing; but when people begin to 
fail in body and mind, rousing seems less 
needful tou them than repose. You may make 
the expiring lamp flare up a little by a brisk 
shake, but it goes out all the sooner. 

Mrs. Fountleroy, however, always expected 


wife’s 


| certainly. 





of her pretty face, she was in high favour with 
Mrs. Fountleroy, who did her best to put her 
| forward, in a way that would have made Lavinia 
| extremely uncomfortable. However, the result 
of it was that Captain Heywood, dancing wit!, 
Alice first, and invited to the house of Mrs. 
Fountleroy afterwards, found the approaches 
made so exceedingly easy to him, that, though 
he had been one of the readiest retailers of 
stale jokes about married officers, he “ walked 
into matrimony,” as he expressed it, very un- 
concernedly, and found himself rewarded by 
securing a really good, artless little wife. 

Mrs. Fountlervy took amazing credit to her- 
self for having brought this marriage about, 
and never relaxed her efforts to accelerate its 
celebration till the day was actually fixed. 
Then she manifested a lively interest in the 
trousseau, the outfit, and the many things 
which cannot be altogether dispensed with, 
yet which are but subordinates after all, and 
should never usurp the principal place. 

Mrs. Fountleroy continually averred that 
she felt quite a mother’s interest in Alice, and 
even said to her, “I am sure, Alice, I have 
{been more than a mother to you;” to which 
Alice, though she did not confirm it in words, 
replied by an affectionate kiss; and she fre- 
quently said to others with perfect sincerity, 
“Aunt Fountleroy, you know, has been quite 
a mother to me.” This feeling was kept up 
between them to the last, and then Mrs. 
Fountleroy, sinking back on her sofa, felt very 
flat and vapid, and began to consider who sie 
could interest herself about next. Not Lavinia, 
Lavinia was quite hopeless. Just 
fit for her commonplace, monotonous life. 

She used these words in writing an ordinary 








xeople to be up to her own mark, whatever | note of inquiry after Alice had sailed :— 
peo] l 1 


that might happen to be at the moment. Her | 
word was, “Oh! you should do so and so! I| 
always ao,’ which she seemed to think set- 
tled the question. I always eat cucumber 
and pickled salmon, and therefore they can’t 


| 
be } 
| 
hurt you ;” and so forth. | 

Let people by all means do what agrees 
with them best, but they need not force it on 
The old man uses a staff, 
the young one does not need it; he need not 
therefore hamper himself with one; but he 
need not knock away the old man’s stick. 

Mrs. Fouutleroy was a very worldly woman. 
Having married, or, as she expressed it, mar- 
ried off, her daughters, she began to look about 
for her nieces ; and Lavinia had incurred her 
severe displeasure by declining to accompany 
her to a fashionable watering-place. Alice 
was more facile, and, being fond of change, 
had easily been prevailed on by her aunt to be 
her companion. In consequence of this and 
1v. 


their neighbours. 





“Dear Lavinta,— 

“T hope your father is none the worse 
for the parting scene. Iam sure he can have 
nothing but satisfaction in thinking of Alice’s 
nappy prospects. I only hope, my dear, you 
will not let the difference in your positions 
make you in any degree discontented wiii 
your commonplace, monotonous life,” &c. 


“Certainly not,’ said Lavinia to herself, 
indignantly. “I should never envy Alice, 
were our positions ever so different; and my 
life is neither commonplace nor monotonuus. 
I wonder how aunt Fountleroy could think 
so!” Nevertheless, the poisoned words had 
their sting, though it soon ceased to be felt. 

Very different from Mrs. Fouutleroy was the 
sisters’ other aunt, their father’s only sister. 
Miss Katherine Hartley was one of those 
cheerful, benign, maiden aunts of whom Eng- 
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land can boast so many specimens—shrewd 
without being satirical, simple-minded without 
being silly, always busy, yet never a busy- 
body. 

Cowper compares the “sweet stream that 
winds through yonder glade” to a virtuous— 


may we not add old P—maid :— 

















“With gentle, yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest where'er she goes ?”” 


Lavinia was fond of applying these well- 
known lines to her aunt Kate, whom they 
fitted without any flattery. To her she in- 
stinctively turned in all those difficulties in 
which a very young woman wants the direction 
of an older one; and never was guest welcomed 


| with more unfeigned joy than was Miss Hart- 
| ley at the rectory. 


It was to this aunt that Lavinia now wrote, 
at her father’s desire, to tell her how Mr. 








| 


this was cheerfully given up, the bonnet she , 


had worn at Alice's wedding was examined, 
and pronounced to want nothing but fresh 
strings and cap front, the violet silk dress 
was instantly sent to be turned, and fine 
things to be nicely got up; and then the two 


boxes were packed, and final instructions given | 


to the young servant who was to be left in 
charge till Miss Hartley returned to the Her- 
mitage. Susan had been trained by her from 
the age of fourteen, and was now a nice-looking 
young woman of twenty, the comfort of her 
life, and a very model of neatness, usefulness, 
and faithfulness. She had known nothing 
when Miss Hartley took her, and had therefore 
learnt to do everything in her mistress’s own 
way, and in a large sense it might be said 
that 


‘She could brew and she could bake, 
And she could make a lily-white cake.” 


At any rate she could make cakes and puddings 


Hartley was, and how glad they should both | of many sorts, custards, stone-creams, goose- 


| be to see her. 


“Do come, my dear aunt,” she said, “at 
your earliest convenience, for papa is never very 
well now, and I think he misses dear Alice a 
good deal; you know how she was the sun- 
shine of the house. I so miss her merry 
laugh! And then there is no one to leave with 
papa when I go out, or to send into the village 
when he wants to keep me with him. When 
Alice first went away I planned a regular 
scheme for myself, which should fill up all my 
tine, usefully as well as pleasantly, and prevent 
my thinking of her too much. But I soon 
found that my little plans were not compatible 
with dear papa’s constant demands upon my 
attention, that one must be sacrificed to the 
other, so of course I knew which to give up. 
I don’t know how I have been led to enter 
upon this, and I am sorry I have done so, 
because it seems as if I wanted you here for 
my own convenience more than anything else, 
which is not the case at all. But I think you 
know me too well to fall into this mistake, and 
you have so long formed in me the habit of 
telling you my thoughts as they rise, that it 
seems to me hardly more natural to think 
abvut anything than to tell you what I have 
thought. This is your own doing, dear aunty, 
so you must not mind the results.” When 
Miss Hartley read the letter, she said to her- 
self,— 

“TI see where I am wanted, and there I will 


” 


o, though she had been on the point of 
goiug to London for a fortnight (a great feat 
in her estimation) to see the exhibitions, visit 
some old friends, and buy a new bonnet, all 





berry-fool, and very passable pie-crust; and , 


the little hermitage was as neat and clean as if 


the fairy Order had touched it up every morn- | 


ing with a mignonette-broom. Susan was to 
have her little sister Patty to stop with her in 
Miss Hartley’s absence; and, in case of any 
grand dilemma, such as fire, burglary, or the 
bursting of a water-pipe, Patty was to run 
across to old Mrs. Kay. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE UP-COUNTRY JOURNEY. 


AnD now where is Alice? She is standing at 
the window of a spacious sleeping apartment 
in a large house near the Plassy Gate, Fort 
William, mechanically keeping in rotatory mo- 
tion a little double-flapped punkah which she 
holds in her hand, while she gazes abstractedly 
at a couple of tall adjutant birds which are 
standing motionless upon the terrace in front, 


with their immense bills buried in their sober- | 


brown plumage, their long yellow pouches 
borne down with the weight of the surplus 
food they have collected, with economical fore- 
sight, “ for a rainy day.” 

Presently the military band begins its noisy 
practice, and she throws herself into a lounging- 
chair to enjoy the brilliant music, feeling almost 
provoked when now and then it is suddenly 
checked—in the midst, perhaps, of a familiar 
air which has carried her in imagination to 
Lavinia’s side at the old grand-piano in the 
dear old home—by the sonorous voice of the 
pompous bandmaster, directing an alteration 
or repetition of the last passage. 

The music, the heat, and the fatigue resulting 
from two or three successive dinner-parties, 
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must be Alice’s excuse for falling into a sound 
sleep, from which she was aroused an hour 
later by the entrance of her husband, who had 
been out on business. She thought it was 
Lavinia coming in to say that “she had done 
practising with her school children;” but a 
glance at the mosquito curtains to the bed, 
and a kiss on the forehead from lips of a 
decidedly hirsute character, recalled her to 
herself, and sitting upright, with her eyes 
wide open, as if she had never been asleep, she 
began to ask Arthur where he had been, and 
how he had liked his palki ride. 

* Well,” he said, “ not overmuch; one must 
get used to being heaved continually from 
shoulder to shoulder; and then the incessant 
groan the bearers keep up makes one fancy 
they must be in agonies from one’s weight, 
though I am told it serves to keep them in 
step, and assists their respiration. It sounds 
like a repetition of ‘ Haha, haha, hehe, hehe, 
hoho, hoho, huhu, huhu! MHaha, haha, hehe, 
hehe, hoho, hoho, huhu, huhu! Very monoto- 
nous!” 

“TI should think so!” said Alice. 

“ But I say!” exclaimed her husband, as he 
stood before the window while changing his 
dusty coat, “just get up, Alice, and look at 
this old nigger; what on earth is he going to 
be at!” 

An old dusky skinned native had stopped a 
few yards in front of the house, and having 
spread his prayer-carpet, a cloth removed 
from some part of his person, was about to 
perform his midday devotions. Folding his 
arms across his body, he commenced a rapid 
repetition of some prayer. In a little while he 
raised his hands above his head, then clapped 
them to his ears, held them before his mouth, 
then folded them across his body once more. 
After repeating these movements two or three 
times, he knelt on the cloth, prostrated himself 
with his forehead to the ground, half raised 
himself, stroked his knees with his hands, 
prostrated himself again, then rose, and re- 
peated the preliminary actions, and so on for 


| about a quarter of an hour, rapidly mumbling 


his prayers the whole time. 

The captain burst into an uproarious fit of 
laughter before the man had half completed 
his exercise, but Alice looked up gravely, for 
her, and said,— 

“Tt seems so sad to me! it makes me think 
of the words, ‘ Use not vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do.’ ” 

“Ah, yes!” he lightly returned; “or like 
the Pharisees, who love to stand praying at the 
corners of the streets,—isn’t there something 
like that too?” 

When they remarked upon this little scene 


to their friend’s wife afterwards, Mrs. Hughes 
replied,— 

“Wherever he may be, or whatever doing, 
when the hour of prayer arrives the true 
Mussulman performs his devotions. Well 
would it be if the Christian thus made worldly 
matters give way to his Saviour’s service!” 

Mrs. Hughes was a religious and practically 
pious woman, and seeing how young Alice 
was, and how inexperienced she must be for 
her new sphere of life, she endeavoured to give 
her many little hints as to the manner in 
which an officer’s wife may do good amongst 


much to bear in India. 
“Amongst other things,” she said, “I al- 


old things for which I have no further use 
myself, or that I can collect from my friends, 
and from that chest many a poor mother and 
infant coming or going in the troop-ships have 
had an outfit for which they have been thank- 
ful. Soft rags, too, for bandages, I always 
take care of. I learnt the value of those in the 
Crimea. 
may do muck good, and is certainly very often 
much needed.” 


by such suggestions as these, Mrs. Hughes one 
day took the opportunity of observing that it 
was a great comfort and advantage to know the 
language of the country. ‘ Some people,” she 
said, “indeed many, if not most, are so absurd as 
to give way to a prejudice against learning what 
they term the ‘niggers’ language,’ and would, 


The consequence is that people cannot make 
themselves properly understood by their native 
servants, the latter commit the most provoking 








| obeying orders, and ladies may be heard vent- 
ing their irritation in such ungentle epithets 
lee ‘ Pagel, ‘Ulu ka bacha, &c. The latter 
means, ‘ Son of an owl,’ and is looked on as a 
| very great insult.” 

Alice laughed. “I have been told,” she 
| said, “ that the servants are very trying, and 
| of course, if you cannot give them your orders 
| clearly that must make matters worse. I think 
I had better put myself under a munshi? Is 
not that the best plan ?” 

“Tt is,” said Mrs. Hughes; “and I do think 
that if every one would be as ready to do so 
there would be a great saving of Christian 
temper, and a great increase of Christian 
influence in the country, for é 

“Mem Sahib, gari hai,” announced a tur- 
baned, shoeless bearer, approaching his lady 

with a low salaam and reverently clasped 
| hands. 














I believe, rather take trouble not to acquire it. | 








the families of the privates, who have very | 


ways keep a large chest into which I put any | 





A word of kind advice here and there 


Finding that Alice did not appear displeased | | 


blunders while they believe themselves to be | 
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“He says the carriage waits, does he 
not P’’ asked Alice, proud of having caught 
the word. 

“T see you will soon learn,” said her friend, 
smiling. “The language is not difficult. 
Now, shall we drive to the Chowringhi? 
You know that is our Rotten Row, and is 
crowded every afternoon with the gay and 
fashionable world of Caleutta. You will see 
some specimens of Hindoo fashionables, too, 
who like to ape their European neighbours, 
and do it sometimes in ludicrous style, it must 
be confessed, their equipages being occasion- 
ally very miserable affairs. ‘To-morrow I 
must show you the outskirts. We will drive 
round by Kiddapore and Alipore, where you 
will see bamboo huts half hidden amongst 
palm-trees and bananas, and overgrown by 
flowering gourds, and as it is a ‘bara din’ 
they will be illuminated with rows of little oil 
lights, burning in earthen saucers along the 
low roofs.” 

Drives and parities, visits to the bazaars, 
and large purchases of embroidery from the 
“ chikonwalas,” on Alice’s part, with business 
and official matters on her husband's, filled up 
the period of their stay at Calcutta. Their 
hospitable hosts provided them with letters of 
introduction to other friends on their route, 
and they departed on their long up-country 
journey. 

Crossing the Hooghly to Howrah they had a 
short railway journey as far as Raneegunge, 
where a dak-gari, or hired coach, was in wait- 
ing forthem. Alice entered this vehicle with 
some misgivings, for she had heard much of 
the wretched kind of animals supplied by the 
da‘ companies, and expected nothing less than 
to be overturned once in an hour or so. How- 
ever, finding that, after a very bad start, 
followed by a very mad galop, the skin-and- 
bone steed seemed likely to go fairly enough, 
she exchanged hat and boots for slippers and 
hood, and the two travellers were soon fast 
asleep, stretched at full length upon their 
cushions, and comfortably tucked in beneath 
railway rugs and blankets, and a red “ resai.” 

In the middle of the night the captain was 
awakened by a Babel of voices around the gari, 
and found that they had come to a full stop in 
the middle of the road. Neither dwelling nor 
token of human existence was to be discerned, 
and the captain could not account for the 
assemblage of screaming, hallooing natives 
around him. However, the matter was simply 
this,—they had just had a fresh horse put to 
at a lonely roadside horseshed—a so-called 
“ station,’—and this creature, after having, by 
dint of much coaxing and beating, been pre- 


| 


and would not budge a step. ‘The “ gariwan,” 
or driver, had called the grooms from the sta- 
tion to his assistance, and these were endea- 
vouring to propel both carriage and steed by 
main force. 
captain got out to inspect matters more nearly, 
and found that two immense raw places, just 
where the harness must chafe most, were the 
evident cause of the poor animal's unwilling- 
ness to move forwards. He called it abomin- 
able, disgraceful, and a good deal more, ordered 
the horse to be exchanged for another, and 
ended by working himself into a state of ex- 
citement because he could not comprehend 
the language of the men, who, heedless of his 
words, continued to work at the wheels, till 
suddenly, maddened by the irritation to his 
wounds, the poor beast gave a tremendous 


The horse only backed. The | 








plunge, and the gariwan and the captain had | 


scarcely time to resume their seats ere it 
started off in a runaway gallop, which it kept 
up till they reached the next station. 

Alice actually slept through it all; but early 
next morning she was awakened by a sharp 
jolt, followed by a succession of small jerks. 
She opened one side of the gari to look for her 
husband, and at the same moment the other 
side was opened from without, and a strange 
officer politely said,— 

“T think, ma'am, you had perhaps better 
alight; will you allow me to assist you?” 

Shoeless, hatless, and but half awake, Alice 
hastily got out, and found herself in the midst 
of a strange scene. The horse had been 
actively engaged in endeavouring to back the 
carriage over a wayside precipice, from which 
Captain Heywood, the gariwan, and a small 
syce were withholding him. The officer’s 
presence was accounted for by a troop of 
soldiers, accompanied by a number of baggage 
elephants laden with tents, on the march. 

But what riveted Alice’s attention was a 
group of native police, stationed round a 
prisoner seated on the ground, and heavily 
manacled. The captive’s hair was tied in a 
knot at the top of his head, his dark bushy 
beard descended to his chest, a white cloth 
round his loins was his only garment, but his 
attenuated wrists and ankles were enclosed in 
ponderous fetters. The only indications of 
life about him were his black, glittering eyes, 
which were as burning and restless as those 
of some wild animal, though his mien and 
posture were completely passive. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” cried Alice in 
dismay. 

“A captured rebel—a supposed cousin of 
Nana Sahib’s,” suid Captain Heywood, who, 





having shoved a stone under his wheel of the 


vailed upon to start, had suddenly pulled up, | carriage, was rummaging for something inside. 
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“ He looks very sorry for himself, doesn’t he?” 
he continued, as he reappeared with a bottle 
and a small flask. “ Here, where’s your 
cup?” 

“He looks very wretched. How I should 
like to speak to him, if I could,” returned 
Alice, pulling out a little silver pocket mug. 

“You!—what absurdity! Come, drink a 
little soda water and brandy, it will strengthen 
your nerves.” 

She took it silently, and was putting it to 
her lips, then with a sudden impulse she 
turned, and stretching out her arm towards 
the prisoner, said compassionately,— 

“ Here, poor man, you drink it.” 

He did not understand her language. The 
tone and look none could mistake, but he re- 
jected the offer with a silent gesture—to him 
the cup and its contents were both unclean. 

“You took nothing by that motion, Alice,” 
said Captain Heywood, with sarcasm; for he 
was annoyed at her exposing herself to the 
ridicule of the bystanders, whereas the strange 
officer was rather admiring the act of feminine 
pity. 

“Come, don’t be foolish! Very likely the 
fellow had a hand in the massacre at Cawn- 
pore.” 

She slightly shuddered. 
be executed ?” 

* Safe to get shot.” 


At this instant, the restive horse having | 


been coaxed forward and out of the way, so as 
no longer to obstruct the passage, the police 


road. We fired after him and shot him. They 
are bringing up his remains, for a reward is 
offered for him, dead or alive.” 

And he bowed, and wheeling his horse 
round, rode off. 

Alice felt sick,—she could eat no more 
breakfast. To her it was a very terrible tra- 
gedy. What ignorance, what oppression, might 
| have led to the wretched man’s crimes! And 
| yet, being what he had been, he was no more 

fit to be at large than a wild beast. She was 
| glad she had offered him the refreshing drink 
to show her compassion for him. She was 
'sorry she had been unable to speak a word in 
| season to him. She almost persuaded herself 
| that his dark eye had moistened at the tone of 
| her voice. 

| “One is very helpless and very useless,” 
thought she, “while unacquainted with the 
native language. I must certainly try to learn 
| it as soon as I can.” 

| At about half-past nine they reached a dik 
| bungalow, where they were able to enjoy tke 
| luxury of a bath, a good meal, and a couple 
lof hours’ rest in a cool apartment, for the 
| sum of two rupees. Dak bungalows are 
'Government institutions, a great boon to 





| European travellers, who once upon a time 
“Ts he going to! had no choice but to put up at the dirty native 


serais. They are usually built with two suites 
of apartments, each consisting of a chamber 
furnished with a table, chairs, and a low bed- 
stead without bedding, a dressing-room, and 
bath-room. No toilet necessaries, with the ex- 


pulled up their prisoner, and put him into the | ception of a brazen wash-basin, are provided. 
covered cart, which they themselves preceded | All you require you must bring with you. 


and followed. 


of Captain Heywood’s effervescing beverage ; 
while Alice, reinstalled amongst her cushions, 


proceeded to draw forth the stores of the pro- | 


vision basket, and spread the “chota haziri,” 
or little breakfast, ~a necessary meal in India, 
where it is the custom to rise early and have 
late breakfasts. 


They were chatting over their little picnic, | 


when suddenly loud cries were heard in ad- 


vance, followed by an irregular discharge of 


musketry. 
Alice turned pale, and her husband, bidding 
her not be alarmed, was hastily unbuckling 


lis rifle rrom the strap it was slung in, when | 
| band, looking mischievous. 


the officer who had just left them gallopped 


back to the carriage looking fuli of excitement. | 


“ Our prisoner has escaped us !”’ cried he. 

“Escaped! In which direction ? ” exclaimed 
Captain Heywood eagerly, as he prepared to 
descend. 

“Oh, he is dead! He contrived to throw 
himself from the cart down a steep bit of the 


The officer bowed politely, and | 
closed the cavalcade, after accepting a draught | 


‘and his brethren’ by heart, I see. 


Having given a trifle to the bearer who had 
attended upon them, and paid the old grey- 
bearded khansiman, or steward, the regulated 
Government charge for the use of the rooms, 
and a very small sum for his very excellent 
“grilled murghi,” poached eggs, and rice, our 
light-hearted travellers repacked their gari and 


| started ina merry mood, inclined to be amused 
| with anything or nothing. 


“ Look at this long file of camels, Alice, each 
tied by the nose to the other’s tail; how queer 
they look!” 

“ And those immense packs in rope nets on 
each side of them. I wonder what they con- 
tain!” said Alice. 

“ What Jacob sent Joseph,” said her hus- 


“ What do you mean?” asked Alice. 

“ What I say,” returned he. 

“T can’t understand,” said Alice again, a 
little nettled. 

“ Ah, you don’t know the history of ‘ Joseph 
Didn’t 
their father tell them to carry the man a pre- 
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sent,—a little balm and a little honey, spices 
and myrrh, nuts and almonds? That’s about 
what those camels are carrying down to the 
Howrah market, with a few of the costly 
manufactures of Cashmere besides, if Colonel 
Hughes told me right the other day.” 

“Oh, look!” exclaimed Alice, “there are 
three going to be left behind. The man does 
not see,—why do not the stupid creatures 
follow the rest ?” 

“The cord has broken,” said her husband, 
“and they are so used to being led by the nose 
that—Ah, the old fellow perceives! He has 
made the front camel kneel down, and here he 
comes to repair the mischief.” 

“What a fine countenance he has!” ob- 
served Alice, “but rather Jewish about the 
nose.”’ 

“That is the Cashmerian type, I believe,” 
said the captain. 

“You are very learned,” said Alice, “all of 
a sudden. I feel deeply obliged to Colonel 
Hughes for instructing you so well.’’ 

A sudden caprice of the horse, who seemed 
rather desirous of putting his head in at the 
window to see what the laughter was about, 
interrupted the course of conversation, and 
then, after gazing at a herd of humped cattle, 
followed by men with distaffs in their hands, 
and a set of dark-skinned urchins flying kites, 
as devoid of artificial clothing as the goats they 
ought to have been tending, the heat of the 
mid-day sun constrained them to shut them- 
selves in and go to sleep. An extemporised 
meal from the provision basket served as 
dinner, and in the cool of the evening they 
stopped for an hour at a newly whitewashed 
bungalow, embowered in green, and made their 
own tea in the verandah. 

When they awoke the next morning they 
found themselves in the midst of the fertile, 
wooded Rajmahal hills, a welcome contrast to 
the arid, uninteresting plains of the former 
part of their journey. The road now wound 
up through green heights clothed with the 
feathery foliage of the graceful bamboo, stately 
palms, and the delicate mimosa, with its pretty 
yellow and lilac blossoms, like fairy balls of 
down. Huts of bamboo and palm-leaves, stuc- 
coed with mud, and overgrown with broad- 
leaved creepers, or curiously dabbled over with 
cakes of the strange fuel used by the natives, 
were planted in picturesque groups beneath 
the trees. Large herds of cattle were feeding 
upon patches of purple vetches on the heights, | 
below the people were cutting their golden- 
coloured rice, and birds of gay plumage flitted 
to and fro, or sat in long rows upon the tele- | 
graph wires, which looked strangely out of} 
keeping with the scene. 





Reaching Shergotty, a large village boasting 
some picturesque groups of palm-trees, early 


in the evening, they determined on sleeping | 


there, ag well as the mosquitos might let them, 
for a few hours, so as to avoid reaching the 
Soane before daylight, as the passage of it had 
been represented as something formidable by 
their Calcutta friends. So it is in fact after 


heavy rains, but this summer there had been 
so little that, as it proved, even Alice con- | 


sidered her prospective fears to have been 
totally unfounded. When they reached the 


rough sand plain, which in the rainy season is | 


the bed of the river, the horse was unharnessed, 
and four powerful oxen yoked to the carriage, 
the great horned heads of the two foremost run 
through a sort of ladder of bamboo. They ran 
as if they found the weight behind them a mere 
feather. Our friends got finely jolted, of course, 
but the two black-eyed, fiery looking, scantily 
clothed young natives who sat one on the pole 
the other on the yoke, acting as drivers, and 
armed with long buffalo-hide whips, kept their 
seats as though they had been down cushions. 
The water had risen above none of the bridges 
or dykes, so that they went dry over all the 
five branches. When they reached the main 
stream, the gari was put on a boat and punted 
across, while Alice and her husband gladly 
availed themselves of a slight wooden bridge 
to walk over to Duhree, whence in the cool of 
the evening they once more started on their way. 

The jackals howled, and the driver blew 
his horn blithely through the night. Early 
next morning they found themselves at Alle- 
nugghur, and not long afterwards they crossed 
the broad calm stream of the Ganges, by a 
bridge of boats garlanded with the sacred 
orange-coloured blossoms used as offerings to 
the deified river. Then they entered the holy 
city of Benares, where they were speedily sur- 
rounded by troops of begging pilgrims,wretched 
creatures who had crawled or dragged them- 
selves thither, in a sitting posture. 

Directing the gariwan to drive to Rowland 
Sahib’s, they found themselves presently, after 
various inquiries, on the gariwan’s part, after 
the said sahib’s whereabouts, entering a gay 
flower-garden, perfumed with a profusion of 
roses, and approaching a very neat thatched 
bungalow. 

A fine little boy who was playing in the 
verandah ran in, and a lady appeared, who in 
a cordial, friendly manner, bade her unknown 
guests welcome. 

“T heard from my friend, Mrs. Hughes, this 


morning,” she said, “so we were expecting || 
My husband will be in soon. Allow me | 
to show you to your room. You will be glad | 


you. 


to take a bath, I dare say.” 




















THE SISTERS OF 


STEEPLECROFT. 





Alice was a little surprised to observe that 
even in a private house the guests were ex- 


| pected to provide themselves with towels, 


soap, and bedding However, as they had all 
they wanted with them, it did not matter, and 
she speedily forgot this surprise over her 
agreeable wonderment at the very great and 
cheerfully tendered hospitality with which she 
and her husband, though utter strangers to 
their hosts, were treated. 

The following day, at least the cooler por- 
tion of it, was devoted to sight-seeing. First 
came a row on the Ganges, for the sake of the 
view of the city, all the finest buildings of 
which are along the water’s edge—noble look- 
ing native gentlemen’s houses, several stories 
in height, built of stone and ornamented with 
columns and sculpture, curious Hindoo temples 
with short-pointed towers, decorated and sur- 
mounted with gold, backed by the tall minarets 
of Mahommetan mosques, Men, women, and 
children were standing in crowds in the water, 
bathing, washing their clothes, or cleaning 
their brass drinking and cooking utensils. 
Close by a sort of bazaar was established, con- 
sisting of stalls shaded by large umbrellas of 
bamboo and palm-leaf. 

Leaving the boat, the little party walked to 
the chief mosque, that the Heywoods might 
have a bird’s-eye view of the city from one of 
the minarets. 

*Do you see,” said Mr. Rowland, “how 
narrow most of the streets are? Some of the 
houses seem nearly to touch at the top. And 
do you perceive those long bamboo poles on 
the roofs here and there, with little baskets 
attached to them? They contain food for the 
doves, parrots, and little green ‘bhier’ that 


you see flying about the place so plentifully.” 


“How very humane!” observed the cap- 
tain, laughing. 

“It is a matter of religion here,” returned 
Mr. Rowland. “I have seen squirrels come 
down from a tree and steal morsels from the 
platter of some poor cooli, eating his meal in 
the shade, without the slightest interference 
on his part or fear on theirs. The Ranee of 
Benares expeuds, as an act of piety, fifteen 
rupees daily on pulse and grain for the mon- 
keys, who, as you may have observed, swarm 
about the road near our house. At this time 
of dearth and scarcity one cannot help thinking 
it would be better expended upon the poor; 
however, she does her part towards them too. 
But you are standing all this time in the sun, 
Mrs. Heywood; we shall find it more shady 
now, though not so airy, in the bazaar.” 

“What are those earthen jars on some of 
the roofs? ” inquired Alice, as they descended 
from the minaret. 


’ 





“ Drinking-vessels for the birds, probably,” 
put in the captain, with a smile. 

“ Not exactly,” said Mrs. Rowland; “ they 
probably contain rose-water in process of manu- 
facture. Ghazepore, a place not far from here, 
is famous for the production of attar of roses.” 

Making their way through narrow streets, 
crowded with natives and Brahminee bulls, 
which were a terror to Alice, but which the 
gentlemen unceremoniously kicked out of the 
way —“ No offence, so as you don’t kill them,”’ 
as Mr. Rowland observed—they entered a 
temple, in front of which sat a couple of men 
sounding the call to prayer upon tomtom and 
pipe. The interior was crowded with votaries 
offering flowers to the shapeless stones which 
represent their deities, and watering them with 
the holy water of the Ganges brought for the 
purpose in their brass “lotas.” The flowers 
were speedily devoured by the sacred bulls, 
three or four of which were lumbering about 
within the hallowed precincts, which they and 
the copious libations rendered excessively dirty 
and unpleasant. 

Not far from the temple a couple of buggies 
had been appointed to meet the party, and in 
these they made the best of their way out 
of the close crowded city, the syces running 
before to clear the way. 

“ What ave those boys doing? ” cried Alice, 
as they passed a sort of open booth or veran- 
dah, in which a number of swarthy lads sat 


huddled together upon the ground, swaying’ | 


their bodies to and fro while they read aloud 
in a sing-song chorus. 

“That is a heathen school,” said Mr. Row- 
land, who was driving her; “ they are taught 
rather differently in our Government and 
mission schools, as you might have seen had 
you been remaining with us longer. However, 
at Amritsar, where, as your husband tells me, 
you will for the present be stationed, you will 
have opportunities of observing the contrast. 
Do you see that man wriggling his body up 
and down like a snake? ” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “ what is he doing ? ” 

* He is doing penance for sins past or to 
come. And there is a missionary preaching 
the glad tidings, which they seem to find it so 
difficult to believe, that no penance is required, 
‘Christ having taken our guilt upon Him and 
become the propitiation for our sins.’ ”’ 

“Is that gentleman in the midst of the 
crowd there a missionary? How quiet and 
attentive the people seem!” said Alice. 

“Yes; but the worst of it is, they either 
listen apathetically or endeavour to draw the 
preacher into useless and unprofitable argu- 
ment. Christ’s manhood is a favourite point 
of discussion with them.” 
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“ How do the missionaries manage to collect 
a congregation?” inquired Alice, who was a 
stranger to mission-work except in so far as 
now and then contributing to a missionary 
tree or listening to a missionary sermon. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Rowland, “I believe the 
usual plan is for the missionary, accompanied 
generally by a native catechist or reader, to 
take his stand in some convenient spot in the 
bazaar, and there to read a chapter from the 
Urdu Bible. Soon two or three passers-by 
will stay and hear what the sahib is reading; 
then others will stop to know what their fellow- 
countrymen are looking at; and then many 
flock to see why a number of men are standing 
silent in the midst of so much noise and bustle. 
Such a congregation consists of Hindoos, 
Mussulmans, a few Sikhs, native Christians, 
and, may be, two or three English soldiers, 
who stay from mere curiosity. 

“ Of these people the Hindoos are the most 
numerous and the most attentive. They are 
generally very ignorant; but if any effect is 
being produced upon them a Brahmin is sure 
to turn up who has a dozen questions to pro- 
pound, which neither he nor his audience can 
in the least understand, much less answer. 

“* You say we are sinners,’ said one of these 
men on an occasion when I was present, ‘but 
howcar I sin? God did not makeme!’ And 
here he pinched his long bare arm, and, hold- 
ing it up, cried, ‘ This is not I! God did not 
make me !’ 

“*T came here to talk to those whom God 
made,’ replied the missionary, ‘and as God did 
not make you of course I have nothing what- 
ever to say to you.’ Another time a Mussul- 
man broke out with, ‘ Christ’s is a religion of 
peace, but it did not succeed, so God sent 


Mahomet with the sword ; just as the Governor- | 


general sends an ambassador with an offer of 
peace first, and if that does not succeed he 
sends a general with an army.’ ‘ You hear 
what this Mussulman says,’ said the mission- 
ary, turning to the Hindoos. ‘He declares 
that Mahomet’s religion is a religion of the 
sword, and that Christ's is a religion of peace. 
He offers you the sword; I offer peace in the 
name of Christ! Which is the best religion ? ’ 

“The Mussulman got well laughed at by the 
crowd and slunk away, when my friend re- 
sumed his preaching; but this is the style of 
interruption that frequently occurs ; and the 
missionary in India must not only be a man 
of piety, deeply imbued with the spirit of 
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the doctrine he teaches, in order to render 
his words effectual, but he must be a man 
of ability, clever, keen-witted and clear-headed, 
well read in the Hindoo and Mussulman sacred 
writings, as well as his own, if he is to be able 
to answer his opponents. 

“The missionaries have to stay themselves 
upon the word, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.’ 
Sometimes, after months or even years, men 


come and ask for baptism, reminding them of 


words that they have uttered, perhaps in some 
‘distant village, during a winter’s itineration— 
|which have taken root in their hearts, and at 
length brought forth fruits of repentance and 
faith. Such instances must be very encourag- 
ing to those self-denying labourers in Christ’s 
vineyard, who have already done so much for 
this benighted land; although, indeed, viewed 
comparatively, the effects of their toil may 
seem but small. It must be remembered that 
‘the harvest is great, and the labourers few!’ 
; But here we are at home, and you will doubt- 
less be glad. How hot it is! Allow me to 
help you. Here, syce, ghora pukaro!” 

Following the advice of their new friends, 
the Heywoods resolved, on leaving Benares, 
on going a little out of their way for the sake 
of visiting Agra, where, again profiting by an 
introduction, they spent Christmas-day in 
English style—going to church in the morn- 
ing, and dining off roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding afterwards, In the afternoon they visited 
the fine fort, so deeply interesting as having 
been the shelter of so many of their country- 
people during the mutiny, the costly palace, 
with its crystal apartment, the Jumma Musjid, 
/and, lastly, the Taj-Mahal, that glorious erec- 
tion of pure white marble, inlaid with precious 
stones, raised by Shah Jehan as a memorial to 
his beloved wife. He declared that she should 
|have a mausoleum more splendid than ever 
| had been or ever would be seen in the world, 
|and up to the present time we may say that 
|his word has been truly fulfilled, for surely 
| those white unsullied domes, and the whole 
| beautiful architectural design in costliest stone 
‘and flower-work of gems, backed by the blue of 
‘an Eastern sky, present a picture that is with- 
out compare. 

We could say much more of the Taj, and 
Alice would fain have paid it another visit, 
but, as the captain said next day to his host, 
who would hospitably have detained them, 
“ We must hasten on to Delhi!” 
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A FEW FACTS FOR THINKING 
PEOPLE. 


THERE are a few, panane half a dozen, sewing machines ; 


of real excellence, differing from one another more or less 
in principle, construction and adaptation; one being 
suitable for tailoring, another for boot work, another for 
family use, &c., &c. The rest are inferior, and by far 
the greater number comparatively worthless. 

When a tailor or other craftsman wants a sewing 
machine he has no difficulty in finding out which of the 
half-dozen is most suitable for his special work; but 
when a sewing machine is wanted for family use there is 
nowhere to go for counsel, and it is not so easy to ascertain 
which of several good machines is most suitable for that 
purpose. : 

It is a common mistake to suppose that any good 
machine is a good family machine. ith one exception 
even the best sewing machines lack the very qualities 
which are most required in a family machine, viz., 
simplicity and readiness to turn from one kind of work to 
another. 

In the trade and among others who know what the 
results of experience are, there is little difference of 
actual opinion ; but the advice of interested persons is, of 
course, influenced by considerations of profit. It 
behooves buyers of family sewing machines, therefore, to 
receive with due caution what they hear and read, and 
judge for themselves by the actual trial of the machine, and 
to avoid those which cannot be had for such trial before 

rchase. 

Several of the good sewing machines (as well as most 
of the inferior ones) are alike in two or three particulars ; 
they are complicated, difficult to manage and make the 
same kind of stitch. The makers, of course, having a 
common interest by virtue of these resemblances, aid one 
another in diverting attention from the faults of both 
stitch and machine. 
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3ut however useful some of these machinés may be for 
spucial purposesun skilful hands} they have not only:failed 
in ‘amily use, but have occasioned a very general doubt 
wiether the miscellaneous: and» oecasional sewing of a 
farnily can be done by machine without more skill than 
fa uilies generally afford. . The result ig that twenty years 
alter the introduction of sewing machines, though the 
work of all the sewing trades is done by machine, the 
grcater part of family sewing is still done by hand.. What 
can this mean, but that sewing machines which are useful 
in skilful hands may be useless in unskilful hands; in 
other words that they are too difficult to manage ? 

The Willcox and Gibbs differs from all the others in 
respect to ease of management, mode of working and 
stitch. It is so easy to learn that anyone can work it 
without other help than the Instruction Book; it.is so 
simple and well made that it does not get out of order ; 
and its work is thoroughly good. 

\ll the other good sewing machines require two sepa- 
rate threads, and more or less delicate machinery to 
manipulate them; and the difficulties in the management 
of the second thread are so.many and so formidable, as to 
revder double-thread sewing machines useless to the 
average housewife. 

“he Willcox and Gibbs, like the hand needle, works 
with one thread, and has the obvious advantages of sim- 
pl city and silence: it is always ready for use at a 
moment’s notice, and is as quickly changed from one 
kind of work to another; and the quality of its work 
being unsurpassed in beauty and strength, it answers 
perfectly every requirement of a family sewing machine. 

[his ever-ready helpfulness not only distinguishes the 
Willcox and Gibbs among Sewing Machines, but places 
it unquestionably before all others for work so difficult 
and comprising so much variety as family sewing. Such 
work must generally be done by members of the family 
in such intervals of leisure as other duties afford ; and 
it will be done by hand rather than by sewing machines 
which require time to get ready whenever they are 
wanted, skill to manage and an apprenticeship to learn. 

There is a peculiar propriety in the privilege of an 














ample trial‘at home before..the purchase of a family 
sewing machine; for-dadies are not.enginzers, and the 
sewing machine often gives them their first experience in 
the management’of machinery. And the object of the 
trial is not only to find out how good the machine is, but 
to find out how helpful it.isin the hands of unskilful 
ladies and children. A sewing machine which *cannot 
bear this test, however good it may be for other purposes, 
is not suitable for*family use; it is not a family sewing 
machine at all. 

There is no reluctance in subjecting the Willcox 
and Gibbs to this test in the'most liberal manner. Any- 
one desiring to become acquainted with it has only to 
write to the manufacturers for a-price list, select’ which- 
ever style of mounting may seem most desirable (the 
machines themselves ‘being alike) and request the same 
to be forwarded. No payment or agreement is required, 
and no assurance is asked beyond references, the usual 
protection:against fraud. The machine is sent carriage 
paid in order that the trial may be equally and perfectly 
tree in every home in'the kingdom. ‘At the end of the 
month it is either purchased or returned, as. may be 
desired. Payment-may be made in advance, if preferred, 
in which case'the money paid is refunded in full should 
the machine be returned. The month’s free trial is 
assured in either case. 

It is not easy to see what further guarantee could: be 
devised ; for the manufacturers stake the very existence 
of their business on the acceptability: of their wares. Can 
there be a:doubt that the experience of the hundred 
thousand families in which they are .used justifies the 
confidence ?P 

The difference in usefulness between the best family 
sewing machine and other-good: sewing machines is much 
greater than is commonly supposed. A month’s trial of 
the Willeox and Gibbs will secure this difference in your 
favour. However ewacting you may be, and however high 
your anticipation, this: quiet and simple machine will serve 
you more thoroughly and more handily than you can 
imagine. (See advertisement on next. page.) 











(THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE.} 


New Edition of our Ilustrated Price List 
now ready, with full particulars of our 
Reduced Prices, and of our system of FREE 
TRIAL AT HOME BEFORE PURCHASE, 
Carriage Paid, Exchange, &c. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, w. | LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


AGENCIES : 

LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co., 114, Bold Street. 

BIRMINGHAM—T. S. ToncvE, 3, Bull Street. 

BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 

CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 

CORK—Arxins Bros., The London House. 

GLASGOW—M. Brown, 105, Sauchiehall Street: 

CHELTENHAM—J. Steel & Co,; Hastincs—Alderton and Shrewsbury ; 

LEICESTER—H. Gee ; NewPporT—A, Midlane ; NORTHAMPTON—J, & G. Higgins ; 
SourHAMPTON—Isted & Co. ; TROWBRIDGE—J. Rison & Co.; WrYMOUTH— 
H. Wheeler; and in many other Towns, 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers, 
Yer. Mab. Ellis, Poniy-Pridd, Glamorgan, May, 1866. 
DEAR Str,—I was attacked with a severe couga, which your LOZENGES removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGES, were soon cured. I fevl it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 
To Mr, ‘THOMAS KEATING, W. HEWETT., 





RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
August 23, 1868. 
Dear Sin,—Having tried your Cougn Lozences in India I have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections ; so good a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. 


s. Ba, Gan 
To Mr. THoMAS KEATING. Apothccary H, M. Indian Medical Service. 





a 


London, 91, Cannon Street. 
Str,—F'rom the great benefit I have derived in using your Cove Lozuyeus, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage from them, to which I consider you are justly entitled. 
: Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. Tos, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. JOHN CULEMAN, 


Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
“GUNS AND SHOOTING.”) 

Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
Sir—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effsct { have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGEHS. I had a cough for several weeks that defie: all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small b»< of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deraaging the stomach or digestive organs. 
To Mr, KBATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, P, HAWKER. 


Important Testimonial from a OLERGYMAN in Essex. 
August 25th, 1866. 

DEAR SIR,—I have derived so much benefit from using youec Cougd LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenience! 
by a winter cough. For many years I have beer more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it became so bad that I could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your LOZENGES, wkich are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. I remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D. 





From S. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

Dean KEATING,—It affords me.much pleasure to learn that the sale of your CouGH LOZENGES is so 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allaying pulmonary irritation. In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it is most 
desirable te combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your Coua@H LOZENGEs. I well remember 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it \was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, who 
had suffered for many years from Asthma, < 

If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself vf-this recommendation. With best wishes, 

Believe me, dear KRATING, faithfully yours, 8. H, MURLEY. 

To Mr. KR®ATING, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 





St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
SIR,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Hoaraenas. They have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to sing from theetfects 
of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING. Vicar Choral, 





Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 
Agiari Lane, Native Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1835. 
DEAR SiR,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent Couam 
1.0Z8NGES do in Pulmonary diseases. I am a Medical Practitioner in Bombay, and am satisfied with 
their good effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
T. Kgatriye, Esq. COWASJI RUTTONJI KHARADS. 
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THE BEST REMI DY for Diserders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient Consumprrion (of 
which Couau is the most positive indication \, they are of unerring efficacy. 
In AsTHMA and in WINTER CouGH they have zever been known to fail. 

Keatina’s Couch Lozenaes are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PuBLic SPEAKER and the PRoFESSIONAL SINGEI 
will find them inveluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELOII0US ENUNCIATION ; having been in use for more than 
Hair a Century, aid the numerous testimonials received fully bear out 
the above statemeui. 


DIRECTIONS FOP USE. 


One or two, taken at | ed-time, will allay the irritation in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disturbing the patiet t during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the day, when the 
Cough is troublesome, will afford great retief. 

Being made from the| rescription of an eminent Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the 4 b0ve complaints. 
Allow the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually. 

Prepared and Sold in Box2s, 1s, 14d., and Tins, 2s. 91., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Ch-mist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Lonion. 
Sold Retail oy lt Dri ggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. To some 
parts of tne World,:uch as China and the Kast Indies, the Lozanges are put 


up in Bottles. 
CAUTION.—To prevei\t spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ** KEATING'’S 


COUGH |,OZENG ES” are engraven on the Government Stamp of 
each Box, and no\ice the Trade Mark as above, without which none are genuine. 
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These Ly zenges are put up with directions in every Language. 

me SOLD WHOLESALE BY ue 

BARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co. 
__SANGER & SONS. 
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THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF 
PUBLICATION. 





PRICE NINEPENCE MONTHLY. 


Ladies Creasury 


TREASURY OF LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY MRS. WARREN, 


AUTHOR OF 


“How I Managed my House on £200 a Year,” 
“ A House and its Furnishing,” 
“ How I Managed my Children,” 
“Six Cookery Cards, for instructing Servants in Cookery, 
designed for hanging in Kitchens.” 


Tue Points of attraction in 


THE TREASURY OF LITERATURE 


are the pure morality of its fiction, and its high-class 
Literature and fine engravings. 


THE LADIES’? TREASURY 


—in the second part of each number—is devoted to the 
requirements of Home Life, and embraces the following 
subjects :— 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND DINNER 
COOKERY, 





with requisite instructions on a simple, certain, and satis- | 
factory method, suitable to all moderate incomes. 

Notes of New Books, Literature, and Art.—Public | 
Opinion of Men about Women.—Private Opinion of | 
Women about Men.—The Fashions, with Coloured and | 
Plain Engravings. — Cut-out Patterns for Children’s 
Dresses.—Fancy Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, 
and lucid descriptions. 


A Column is devoted to each of the following | 
subjects :— 


Gardening in its various branches.—Medical Notices, 
including the uses of Herb Medicine.— Scientific Notices 
ef the Month.—Notes and Queries respecting the Origin 
of Obscure Phrases, Words, and Customs,—Column for 
Exchanges of Books, Photographs, Music, &e., &c.—On 
Dits and Facts of the Month, three columns,—Answers 
to Correspondents, 


A Page for the Contributions of young Authors. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED BY BEMROSE & SONS, 
21, Parzexostam Row. And of all Booksellers. 








QAKEY’S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH S SOAP 


Tablets, 6d. each. 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife-Cleaning Machines, Indiarubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. 
cleansed with it have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d. each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 








OAKEY 





S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 





Price from 1s. 6d, each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used wits 


here by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 


jury to the Knife. 
4 everyw 


and in 


the boards. Sol 


Prevent friction in cleaning, 


—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


Wholesale 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 


172, Blackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
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NOTICE. 


BROWN & POLSON 


Were the first to adopt the name of Corn Flour, and they are greatly interested in 


maintaining their reputation, which is liable to be discredited by the unwarrantable 
appropriation of the name to articles of a different character, 


PATENT 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


are sometimes unserupulously substituted instead of 


CORN FLOUR. BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 
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N-FLOL 


Is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, ae N"z Cakes, Soups, &c, and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible Fopds for Children and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“T regard this preparation of Messrs. ConmMAn’s as superior to anything of the kind now before the public.” 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


BLANC-MANGE. 


Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, | 


and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | 


salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 
paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or 
cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it all 


the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, | 


Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &c. 


| 
| 


| 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 
Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with alittle cold water 
into apaste. Add halfa pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 


CURRY PUDDING FOR INFANTS. 


Mix a full-sized dessert-spvonful of the Flour with half a pint of 
milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of salt, Boil for eight minutes 
(stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 
| thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and again 
boil for about ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS, &c. AND WHOLESALE BY 


J. & Jd. COLMAN, 


108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





10,000 NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 


FROM 


os. 
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—_ ALBUMS of this new waaks 








(WILL LAST FOR YEARS), from 5s. 64. 
WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gentlemen, fitted from 30s. 


DRESSING CASES, from 15s, to £10. 
LADIES’ Splendid Silver Mounted DRESSING CASES, £9 Os. 


PRET n- a ererem 


SOCIETY OF ARTS’ 2s. PRIZE WRITING CASES, fitted, sent free by Post for 28 Stamps. 
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